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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dr. Carpenter Pleads for No Restriction of Inerts. 


A POWERFUL stand was made at last week’s sitting of the 
Board of Trade Committee on Inerts, by Dr. Charles Car- 
penter, as Chairman of the Gas Companies’ Protection 
Association, against any limitation of incombustibles being 
placed upon the gas industry, and that for several reasons. 
There will be gratification throughout the gas industry over 
the strength of the evidence given, and of the plea that was 
made. More cogent advocacy for freedom there could not 
have been; and before any restriction is imposed, justice 
would demand that there should be a complete answer to 
every one of the points made by Dr. Carpenter. Foremost, 
there is the inopportuneness of limitation, having regard to 
the problems with which the industry is faced. It has been 
set the task of working-out its own salvation; and the spirit 
of everything that has been legislatively done has been so 
far to give it freedom. To ask it now to work-out its own 
salvation bridled as some men would have it, would be a 
senseless proceeding. Dr. Carpenter pressed this forcibly. 
So uncertain, he said, is it as to what is the most econo- 
mical gas to supply, that the control of inerts would be a 
very great hardship. When this is said by the Chairman 
of a Company who voluntarily accepted restriction of inerts, 
and a Company working under scientific control exceeded 
by no other, the facts give added force to the statement as 
to uncertainty, and to the repeated plea for freedom to 
establish the industry on the new basis. 

Then again Dr. Carpenter told the Committee that what 
he was really and honestly struggling against was the 
placing of the whole gas industry, working under normal 
conditions, under the disadvantage of having to set up huge 
machinery, which it was quite clear from his other evidence 
would serve no good purpose, but would, as all restrictions 
of the kind must, tend to impose uneconomy upon gas 
undertakings, and thus upon gas consumers. As a matter 
of fact, to attempt the standardization of gas universally 
in any particular would be a huge mistake, and not only 
so, but would be impracticable. Gas undertakings are not 
alike in coal, plant, working conditions, and the supervision 
they can afford. Moreover, plant,as Dr. Carpenter pointed 
out, cannot always be kept up to standard conditions, 
and especially that part of the plant which is most vital 
in respect of inerts—that is the retorts themselves. The 
refractory material is constantly undergoing deterioration 
while in service ; and the amount of inerts of to-day cannot 
therefore be the amount of inerts of to-morrow. Gas under- 
takings cannot be blamed for this; and they cannot pre- 
maturely scrap plant because of any exceeding of a certain 
defined standard of inerts, which inerts in excess of avoid- 
able quantity will do more mischief to them, under the 
new heat-unit system of working, through diminishing the 
capacity of their storage, distribution, and other plant, than 
they do to the gas consumers. Dr. Carpenter mentioned 
certain low figures as to the amount of inerts which a coal 
gas would contain; but these figures apply to superlative 
conditions, and are qualified by the general tenor of his 
evidence. He also pointed—this is of considerable im- 
portance—to the increasing difficulty of disposing of coke 
Stocks, and urged that nothing whatever should be done to 
Prevent the mixture of coal and water gas in the widest 
Possible proportions. 

There was close questioning of Dr. Carpenter as to the 
Possibility of sending-out producer-gas as a diluent of coal 








gas; and he dismissed with contempt “ wild-cat” schemes 
of this sort. The point was then urged by him that it would 
be most unfair to handicap the whole industry because there 
was a possibility of some person doing this sort of thing. 
The point will receive general endorsement throughout the 
industry, even by those who may be contemplating doing 
what there is evidently some suspicion in existence will be 
attempted in perhaps isolated places. But by any such 
there will not be approval of the drift of the questioning— 
more. particularly that by Mr. W. J. Atkinson Butterfield, a 
member of the Committee and a Gas Referee. The inter- 
rogation brought from Dr. Carpenter the view that he does 
not think a change of a drastic nature of this kind should 


| be taken without the special authority of the Board of Trade, 


as advised by the Gas Referees ; and the Board should be 
competent to give special permission in any case like that. 
The matter was pushed further by the inquiry as to whether, 
in order to prevent a large admixture of producer gas, the 
Gas Companies’ Protection Association would object to a 
limitation of inerts if the declared calorific power descended 
below a certain figure; and two or three times allusion 
was made to 400 B.Th.U. Perhaps it is a coincidence, but 
this is the figure that was mentioned when the pressure in- 
quiry was heldas to raising with reduction of calorific power 
the pressure above that prescribed in the Gas Regulation 
Act. Dr. Carpenter does not think there would be any sub- 
stantial objection if the calorific value adopted would allow 
of the mixture of coal and water gas in any desired pro- 
portions. But he would not commit himself too definitely. 
Ever since the heat-unit basis of working and charging was 
introduced, he has held that no one could say what would be 
the ultimate development in regard to gas manufacture. We 
have to wait upon evolution and circumstances. Hence his 
strong appeal for freedom from limitation. 

One part of the evidence that was submitted by Dr. 
Carpenter supplied an omission from that tendered at the 
previous sitting on behalf of the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ 
Association. He showed by figures and a diagram what a 
small difference is made to flame temperature by increasing 
the percentages of carbon dioxide and nitrogen in gas. 
Taking as a starting-point a gas containing 11 p.ct. of 
inerts, the addition of 5 p.ct. of carbon dioxide only reduces 
the flame temperature of the bunsen burner by 25°, and an 
addition of 10 p.ct. lowers it by less than 50°. For light- 
ing and domestic purposes, this reduction is negligible. 
It might make some difference in steel furnaces; but in 
normal times the administrators of gas undertakings would 
not be so foolish as to jeopardize a good part of the busi- 
ness of their undertaking. The Committee will give them 
credit for more sanity than that. And they will also take 
into account the fact that there are not steel makers in 
every district, and that there are furnaces and furnaces. 
In connection with this matter, there is, in the special 
article this week under the heading of “The Gas Industry 
“on the Heat-Unit Basis,” an excellent illustration of the 
work done in a large Buffalo industrial establishment with 
a gas heavily charged with inerts. That, however, by the 
way. Dr. Carpenter has added another to his many distin- 
guished services to the gas industry. 


The Carbon Monoxide Inquiry. 
THE physiological and medical “ evidence” in favour of 
restriction that is being laid before Sir William Pearce’s 
Committee on Carbon Monoxide has so far not been of a 
substantial order. It is, however, precisely of the character 
which we expected would be submitted, and of the nature 
that proves the contention of the gas industry that, while 
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there is a potential risk in gas and its constituent carbon 
monoxide—just as there isin many of the more modern 
developed conveniences of our daily life—the potential risk 
is reduced to a minimum in the circumstances of actual use. 
The Committee are fully aware of the fact that carbon 
monoxide is a poison, just as they are aware that the elec- 
tric voltages in everyday use are a danger. Scientific and 
medical men cannot tell the Committee anything new in this 
regard. It is fairly common knowledge. What the Com- 
mittee want (if obtainable) to get at now from the advocates 
of restriction is specific evidence in actual happenings that 
the increasing use of water gas (having regard to the greater 
consumption of gas by a larger proportion of the population) 
has resulted in a higher proportion of deaths than hitherto, 
and that there has been any definite accentuation of dete- 
rioration of health in consequence. This is just what the 
Committee cannot get at. When Dr. Foulerton, F.R.C.S., 
presented himself last Thursday to give evidence on behalf 
of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, the Chairman, 
Dr. Gray, Dr. Carnwath, and Mr. Doig Gibb, persevered in 
trying to get from the witness something specific and prac- 
tical. Instead, all they could obtain was a mass of some- 
thing that was very vague, purely academic, and: highly 
hypothetical. No data were forthcoming to show that the 
community are now suffering any additional harm from the 
larger use of water gas, 

The advocates of restriction must depart from theory, 
and keep the risks (as Dr. Carnwath put it) in their proper 
perspective. Otherwise they will not gain their end, be- 
cause the Committee cannot advise regulation without defi- 
nite evidence that hypothesis has been actually translated 
into occurrence. The Committee are searching thoroughly 
all that is brought before them with a view to find this ; but 
so far, we venture to think, they have been unsuccessful. 
What did Dr. Foulerton’s evidence amount to? First that 
carbon monoxide is poisonous. That the Committee know. 

3ut he advanced no testimony to show that there has been 
any increase in fatalities with the increase in the proportion 
of water gas. He would, however, prefer to see the carbon 
monoxide content of gas limited to 12 p.ct., instead of the 
20 p.ct. advocated by Dr. Haldane. Exactly the grounds 
on which he would like this he does not seem to know; but 
he was frank enough to admit that economical considerations 
must be taken into account. Secondly, he urged that there 
are small escapes of gas from taps; and these have a 
detrimental effect on health. But again no evidence, only 
assumption, on the point. Gas workers, including officials, 
all their working hours are breathing an atmosphere in which 
there is gas; and the gas industry has as good a health 
sheet as any industry. The motor people will no doubt be 
pleased with one part of Dr. Foulerton’s submissions, which 
makes a third point, although not one that is legitimately 
before the Committee. That is the toxic effect of benzole. 
This, he states, is a cumulative poison. It becomes fixed in 
the tissues, and does not have an immediate toxic effect, 
We shall probably have the motor people coming along 
now, and putting this forward as another reason why benzole 
shouid be completely removed from gas, so that it can be 
sold as a motor spirit. Gas containing benzole has now 
been used in enlarging quantities for some years beyond a 
century? Until the advocates of restriction can escape 
over their present boundaries, and show that predicted effect 
has actually matured, their evidence cannot possibly have 
much weight. 

If the Committee listened to much that was vague at 
the morning sitting, they had substance in the afternoon, 
when Dr. Carpenter put before them a large number of 
considerations affecting the economics of this question. 
The advocates of restriction are basing their case on life 
and health grounds, and, as already seen, are, through the 
want of corroborative evidence, making a sad mess of it. 
One of the problems in front of the gas industry is how to 
deal with the increasing output of coke, owing to the ex- 
panding use of gas for heating purposes, which is an in- 
estimable advantage from the health-giving point of view, 
and also in its heavy contribution to national economy. 
Constantly, information is being made public as to the un- 
wholesomeness of a smoke-laden atmosphere—as to its bane- 
ful effect upon health, as to the injury it inflicts upon build- 
ings, and as to the tax it makes upon the community in the 
struggle against it for maintaining cleanliness. These are 
matters of proved greater importance than the carbon mon- 
oxide content of gas; but they are matters that are con- 
veniently overlooked by those whose quarry is the imposi- 











tion of restriction upon the gas industry. Gas undertakings 
cannot in the best possible manner prosecute the change 
from smoke-producing fuel to smokeless gaseous fuel if re- 
strictions are to be imposed on them. More coke must 
be produced with the increase in the public demand for gas; 
and consequently the industry must—the market for coke 
being subject to vacillating conditions—if it is to do its best 
for the community, have freedom in the utilization of coke 
for the production of heat units in gaseous form. Any dis- 
couragement of the use of coke for this purpose must result 
in the price of gas being kept higher than is necessary, and 
so reduce the strength of the industry in working for the 
displacement of smoke-producing fuels. Then, again—Dr. 
Carpenter also emphasized this—the heating load, through 
the inconstant character of our climate, means rapid flights 
in demand, with which water-gas plant is a ready means of 
effecting compliance. These and several other points—such 
as the superiority of the radiating power of carbon monoxide 
over hydrogen—supplied a chapter in the evidence which 
cannot fail to receive the earnest consideration of all the 
members of a Committee who are considering whether it is 
“ necessary or desirable” to prescribe any limitation. The 
desirability from the point of view of the community has yet 
to be proved. In proof of the undesirability, a further good 
contribution has been made. 


Scheme for Joint Chemical Control of Gas 
Undertakings. 


WE have to thank Dr. E. W. Smith for (what will be 
generally agreed is) a highly suggestive and constructive 
contribution to the series of special articles dealing with the 
gas industry on the heat-unit basis. Our contributor has been 
looking at the Gas Regulation Act from the point of view 
of the chemist; and there is gratification in finding that 
his first impressions are not his last ones. Otherwise we 
should have been in disagreement with him; but, as it is, 
we are in full accord. There is in the article the germ of 
something which may possibly develop, if handled rightly, 
and, if so, will be of inestimable value to the industry. On 
first reading the Act, Dr. Smith could not see that it would 
affect the chemist, chemical control, or chemical recovery 
on gas-works ; but cogitation shows that it will, and very 
we were going to write “seriously,” but beneficially is 
the word, Before outlining his scheme for chemical con- 
trol, Dr. Smith gets his readers into a proper frame of mind 
for its reception by going over the general groundwork of 
argument for the utilization of the services of the chemist in 
an industry which is fundamentally chemical, but which for 
long was run on empirical principles, with the gates of the 
works bolted and barred against the chemist. There has 
been a great change in this respect ; and it has not required 
an Act of Parliament to prove, in the case of the larger 
gas undertakings, that through chemical control, testing, 
and supervision of raw materials, processes, and products, 
there is an economy and a raising of efficiency which 
will pay for the chemical auxiliary. The establishing of a 
laboratory and a chemist or chemists on the works has been 
looked at too much from the one aspect of direct cost, and 
so chemical control and supervision have been more or less 
confined to the larger works. No balance-sheet has been 
made out to show the profitableness of the investment ; anc, 
in fact, it would be next to impossible to tabulate all the 
credits, seeing that the work of preventing waste (which 
cannot be positively appraised) is as important as extracting 
economy from waste. Those responsible for medium-size 
gas undertakings have not dipped sufficiently into this ques- 
tion of ultimate profitableness. A moderate size works—one 
making (say) 200 million cubic feet of gas a year—could, 
Dr. Smith estimates, run its laboratory and chemist on £ 800 
a year, which would only mean, spread over the production, 
a penny per 1000 c.ft. We will add to this by saying that 
we know of a case where the sales of certain products of a 
relatively small works were made for years on the buyers 
tests; and, on one product alone, the importation of a 
chemist on the works led to an increased revenue of more 
hundreds a year than his salary and laboratory work cost 
the concern. ‘A chemist has been considered a luxury, 
writes our contributor; he must in future be looked upon 
in well-ordered gas-works as a necessity. ; 
However, here we are faced with the Gas Regulation Act, 
and with the heaviest costs the gas industry has had to suffer 
within the memory of contemporary gas men, The Act will 
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demand closer supervision of operations; and production 
costs, the extraction of all the economy that can be got out 
of works and materials—all with the object of putting the 
community in possession of heat units at the lowest possible 
price. The combination of official testings for calorific 
power with the search for the last fraction of economy and 
efficiency which can be profitably brought to account, will 
spread chemical control into both the main parts and the 
recesses of the industry. And the industry will be much 
better for it. But, says Dr. Smith, the smaller undertakings 
cannot afford full-time chemists. The big undertakings can 
look after themselves. But there are these smaller ones. 
What can be done for them? Our contributor propounds 
a scheme—in outline; and we ask the attention of both the 
large and small undertakings to it. They are all interested 
whatever their magnitude. 

The scheme is divided into two parts. The first part is 
that the industry should consider what can be done with 
the view of standardizing and co-ordinating control testing 
on gas-works. The second part is that consideration should 
be given to the question of the practicability of organizing 
a system of visiting testers, working under competent super- 
vision, for those works that cannot afford to have an effi- 
cient staff of their own, and those that in the past have not 
thought it necessary to employ a chemist. To carry out the 
scheme, the country might be divided into zones; and it 
might be possible for facilities to be provided for the head- 
quarters of the superintendent of each zone to be at one of 
the largest works in the zone—preferably one that does not 
require the services of a zone tester. By this means, the 
chemical work of the industry could be standardized and co- 
ordinated ; and what, apart from the advantages to the indi- 
vidual works, would be the general benefits? In the first 
place, the efficiency of the industry would be much in- 
creased throughout. That is important nationally, as well 
as to all gas undertakings and consumers. It is important 
to every gas undertaking that gas throughout the country 
should be held in the highest repute, and that its good name 
in one place should not be damaged by a poor reputation 
in another. That is one reason why the larger gas under- 
takings should consider the question of rendering help, if 
consideration pronounces for advisability, in launching and 
developing such a scheme; and it seems to us there is much 
good reason for an organized scheme of some kind. The 
allocation of costs would not be a difficult matter; and the 
costs would be of the productive order. It is an idea that 
should be encouraged by the Gas Referees and the Board 
of Trade; for it is easy enough to see that such a scheme 
would greatly assist them in getting their work throughout 
the country into a standard condition and running order, 
and in subsequently maintaining it at a right level in the 
years to come. 

The adumbrated scheme (the details would have to be 
worked out) appeals to us as being an admirably construc- 
tive one, and should be thoroughly discussed. Dr. Smith 
would like to see it investigated; and he points to the 
National Gas Council as the place of origination, A 
chemical census of the industry on the lines suggested in 
the article would be a useful thing in this connection. 
The matter of organizing joint chemical supervision for 
undertakings not possessing chemists of their own could 
be discussed and reported upon by the District Executive 
Boards, to whom recommendations could be made by the 
District Gas Associations. The leading gas chemists in all 
areas might confer over the question among themselves ; 
and they might also be brought into consultation with the 
District Executive Boards. 

There is a good opportunity here for doing something 
really practical and useful in organizing the chemical con- 
trol and supervision of the industry. It will be better for it 
that the work should now be well done than badly or 
indifferently. There is a responsibility to-day upon the 
industry of a heavier character than ever before. ‘There is 
an open door for trained and experienced gas chemists. It 
is for the leading gas chemists to see that the door is kept 
open, and to do their part first in assuring that the scheme 

tr. Smith puts forward (or one on somewhat similar lines) 
Tecelves proper consideration, and secondly in sharing in its 
Proper development. Every word of the article Dr. Smith 
has written will be widely read; and we trust the. reading 
will result in consideration of a definite character, and that 
from consideration there will be development of a worthy 


nature of the chemical control and supervision of the whole 
of the industry. 









Problem of the Calorific Value to be Declared. 


One of the things to be thankful for in connection with the 
Gas Regulation Act is that each undertaking can fix what 
it considers to be, and not what someone else thiuks is, the 
best calorific value to be supplied, taking into consideration 
all local and market conditions; and as market conditions 
and personal opinions are mutable and invention is pro- 
gressive, a second cause for satisfaction is that the declared 
calorific value can be easily changed by simple procedure. 
One’s predilection may be in favour of a calorific value 
which is inconsistent with local and current market con- 
ditions. That is the position of Mr. Samuel Tagg, of Pres- 
ton; and from the Presidential Chair of the Manchester 
Institution last week, he stated his reasons. He would pre- 
fer that the gas he supplies should not fall below 500 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot; but the initial declared value in 
his case is to be 475 B.Th.U., owing to current conditions. 
His address, taken in its entirety, is highly controversial. 
It leans towards—we will not say high calorific power per 
cubic foot, but rather to a stereotyping of something a little 
better than present conditions in this regard; but at the 
same time it shows very good cause why calorific power 
must be subject to circumstances outside the control of 
the gas engineer, whether or not he likes it. High calorific 
power per cubic foot is a condition which necessitates the 
maintenance of all market conditions at a financially high 
contributory level. In passing, too, it should not be over- 
looked that a calorific standard somewhat higher perhaps 
than that upon which Mr. Tagg has set his affections is 
getting to something which claims greater nicety of adjust- 
ment and more care on the part of the consumer, which the 
consumer is not disposed to give. The whole of the address 
must be read before the mistake is made of asserting that 
what Mr. Tagg says in the forepart is not subjected by him 
to the considerations set out in the latter part. 

The gas industry has experienced during the war, and is 
now experiencing, a phenomenon which must be puzzling 
to everybody who advocates high-grade gas, and to every- 
body who knows of the phenomenon, and who has been 
complaining of “ bad” gas during the war, while it has been 
pressure and want of adjustment that have been at fault. 
There has been the so-called “bad” gas; and the price of 
gas has been rising, until it is at a figure now outside the 
limits of the memory of most gas men, taking, of course, the 
same districts. But despite complaint and the adverse 
condition of price, the President points out that there is no 
abatement in the extraordinary demand for gas appliances. 
If things had been so bad as the stout-lunged have voiced 
them, it is contrary to commonsense that, supervening upon 
this condition of things (from which there has not been 
much departure yet), there should have been this notable 
access in demand for gas and gas appliances. And pro- 
gressively by the aid of better pressures (where the distribu- 
tion system will allow of them) and the regulation of appli- 
ances to suit the lower grade gas, the gas of lower quality 
per cubic foot should give better satisfaction than under the 
conditions which immediately preceded this boom in new 
appliances and gas demand. In the President’s own ex- 
perience, the “unsought” demand for gas appliances was 
never greater than during the past year, in which the sales 
amounted to £10,000. This is excellent testimony to the 
fact that the value of wartime gas in Preston has not so 
nauseated the people that it has had any ill-effect upon the 
progress of business. There we have one consideration in 
determining what is best economically in the matter of the 
calorific value to be declared. 

There is agreement with most things that Mr. Tagg says. 
His emphasis upon the necessity of supplying the equiva- 
lent number of heat units to a consumer if a lower thermal 
quality per cubic foot of gas is made, agrees with general 
opinion; and in this connection the condition of the distribu- 
tion system is a factor for consideration, as well as current 
capital expenditure in improving the system. But it may 
be confidently said that only in isolated cases is there any 
prospect whatever of, for some time to come, the calorific 
value of gas falling much below the existing calorific power 
per cubic foot. And it must not be overlooked that there 
are a good many gas-distribution systems to-day that are 
equipped with the necessary boosting arrangements, and 
which would not demand any great expenditure, other than 
in weak places, to raise the capacity of the whole systetn to 
a point that would allow (if thought desirable) the supply of 
gas of much lower calorific power per cubic foot, In this 
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matter, determinations for the whole industry as to the eco- 
nomic limit of calorific power cannot be e on individual 
opinion or individual circumstances. Nor can the calcula- 
tions made on accounts for 1911 and 1913 for a particular 
undertaking — especially if the undertaking had then an 
exceptionally fine market for coke with cement makers or 
with excellent facilities for exporting coke abroad—be taken 
to be generally representative or as proving much in respect 
of the wisdom in other places of converting coke into water 
gas. Owing to the cost of oil, carburetted water gas has 
fallen into disfavour; and owing to the splendid market for 
coke and the good values of other secondary products, only 
a few months ago blue water gas had not the attractions 
that it has to-day, with coal still dear and coke stocks accu- 
mulating in a manner which is not a stimulant to cheerful- 
ness on the part of gas managers. 

These raise other considerations in connection with lower 
calorific values. As we have said, it is not at all likely that 
initially declarations will show much departure from present 
calorific values. It is, however, necessary to look forward, 
to ascertain what may possibly arise; and in the latter part 
of the address, we see that the President, while adhering to 
his penchant for about a 500 B.Th.U. gas, is a little shaky 
as to the future of secondary products. Going back to thé 
beginning of the address, we find these sentences: “ Given 
* saturation to the economic limit, the purely domestic con- 
“ sumption for industrial towns should, under present con- 
“ ditions, continue until a maximum of 7000 c.ft. per head 
“ of the population is reached. . . . Many undertakings can 
“ obtain an increase in their industrial load, as, in addition 
“ to the uses for which gas is the cheapest fuel, there are 
“many applications where the advantages of a uniform 
“ and easily controllable supply compensate for a higher fuel 
“ cost.” What doesthis mean? That progressively the out- 
put of coke will increase considerably, while the prospects 
are, viewed from the circumstances now prevailing, that the 
price of coal will have to fall from the high figures now ob- 
taining. This will be the only way of recovering our coal 
export market, which should contribute in normal circum- 
stances to a lower price for coal at home. If coal falls in 
price, there will be stronger competition with coke; if the 
output of coke increases through enlargement of the de- 
mand for gas, then the chances are that we may again see 
coke, as before the war, a drug on the market, with stocks 
of mountainous dimensions, unless a larger proportion is 
gasified, and gas of an averagé lower calorific value per 
cubic foot is supplied. Mr. Tagg says that while the gasi- 
fication of the whole (or a large proportion) of the coke 
would give higher thermal efficiencies than those obtained in 
ordinary processes of carbonization, he is not satisfied that 
these would necessarily ensure a lower thermal cost. Nor 
are we satisfied—looking to the commercial future, so far 
as we can forecast it, in respect of coke and sulphate of am- 
monia—that coke accumulations and atmospheric nitrogen 
will do anything to assist to a lower thermal cost for gas. 
We are in the midst of new conditions. The future is un- 
certain. The development of the use of coke by steam users 
on a sufficient scale with enlarged coke output is something 
speculative, and must be constantly vacillating. Commer- 
cially, a larger production of therms in the form of gas per 
ton of coal handled, and their sale, are something more defi- 
nite in revenue production ; and what is more, the output of 
gas can be limited to demand. The output of coke cannot 
be limited to demand, where a good part of it is not gasified. 

But let it not be thought that Mr. Tagg is antagonistic to 
coke gasification. He is only stating the position as he at 
present sees it, and the views that he has formed from an 
examination of the subject, in his desire to maintain the 
calorific value per cubic foot of gas. He speaks favourably 
of moderate steaming in continuous vertical retorts; and 
where horizontal retorts are used, he would prefer the reduc- 
tion of production to a figure per ton of coal which would 
give a 600 B.Th.U. gas, to which he could add 50 p.ct. of 
water gas. This would mean 33 p.ct. of water gas in the 
bulk, and so supply a gas of about 500 B.Th.U. 

The declared calorific value will in future be controlled, 
first, by the character of gas that will suit the consumers 
having regard to-general efficiency and cost (on which the 
Gas Investigation Committee through the Leeds University 
Gas and Fuel Department are giving good guidance) ; and, 
secondly, by the commercial conditions which develop in 
respect of coal, secondary products, and labour, as to which 
we cannot as yet see any tooclearly. But so far as they 


lower calorific power.gas. The position is not going to be 
dominated alone by a thermal manufacturing efficiency 
which includes the calorific value of coke. 


Sliding-Scale and a Minimum Dividend. 


At the moment, the Chairmen of the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany (Mr. W. G. Bradshaw), the Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom District Gas Company (Mr. H. E. Jones), 
and the Brentford Gas Company (Mr. R. J. Neville Neville), 
all seem to be fairly well pleased with the sliding-scale, 
given satisfactory terms. From the address of Mr. Brad- 
shaw at the meeting of the Commercial Company, it appears 
that the Board, when discussing their application to the 
Board of Trade for an Order under the Gas Regulation Act, 
gave consideration to the new profit division plan devised 
by the South Metropolitan Company; but apparently, at the 
present time, they see no particular advantage in making a 
change from the sliding-scale to the new system—not even 
with existing dividends, through unforeseen causes, at the 
rates of 3 p.ct. and £2 12s. 6d. p.ct. The point that seems 
to have weighed most with the Board in deciding to con- 
tinue under the old sliding-scale, with the terms converted 
to the therm basis and corrected to existing circumstances, 
is that they do not find it necessary to make special legisla- 
tive provision for their staff and other employees sharing the 
profits, seeing that the sliding-scale and the profit-sharing 
bonus provide a sufficient link of co-partnership between 
the consumer, the stockholders, and the employees. There 
is another and an equally important feature of the South 
Metropolitan scheme, which has considerable financial ad- 
vantage to a gas company, in [as we remarked last week 
on pp. 458-9] giving confidence to investors. That is the 
minimum dividend. This feature, however, does not seem 
to have weighed sufficiently with the Board of the Com- 
mercial Gas Company to induce them to proceed at once for 
realizing it in their case, as they could do by Special Order. 
Notwithstanding, Mr. Bradshaw said they would be glad to 
have the assurance of a minimum dividend. From this 
it is clear that the idea has attracted him; and we should 
not be surprised if, later on, the Directors may determine 
to adopt it. “The precedent having been set,” said Mr. 
Bradshaw, “ there will not be much difficulty in obtaining 
“ the concession, when next we have to promote a Bill in 
“ Parliament.” What we cannot make out is why, if the 
Directors would be glad to have the assurance of a minimum 
dividend (and they know full well the proprietors generally 
would be equally glad), they did not proceed by Special 
Order, and get the assurance right away, instead of waiting, 
and having to make the change by two moves—presuming 
that in later years they determine upon having a minimum 
dividend. 


The “Simplex” Plant and the Price of Gas. 


In the little West of England town of Budleigh Salterton, 
gas is being supplied of 460 B.Th.U. gross, at 5s. per 
1000 c.ft., which has been paid since 1915. This means 
that Budleigh gas is being sold at 1s. 1d. per therm. 
Excellent working this; and the result is one which 
might be envied by many an engineer of larger—indeed, 
much larger—undertakings, with better facilities for obtain- 
ing raw material, and greater opportunities for economy 
through the magnitude of working. Since the armistice 
the times for gas-works have been as strenuous as, if not 
more so than, during the war—principally on account of the 
price of coal; and now there is trouble with the slump in 
residuals. But sixteen months ago, Budleigh Salterton 
adopted a “Simplex” water-gas plant. This is partly 
the secret of the works, operating under all the disadvan- 
tages that a rural works is subject to, realizing such an 
excellent financial result as is disclosed by the price of gas. 
In a short article in this issue, Mr. J. W. Gibson gives our 
readers some exact figures as to his working during the 
past twelve months. The plant produces per ton of coke 
65,000 c.ft, of gas of a calorific value of 340 B.Th.U. gross. 
This means 22,100,000 B.Th.U. per ton, which is a high 
thermal efficiency—the consumption of coke being approx'- 
mately 35 lbs. per 1000 c.ft. of gas made. The 340 B.Th.U. 
may appear rather high; but 360 B.Th.U. is now being 
obtained—these figures being due to enrichment by gas tar. 
The cost of the water gas is 1s. 13d. per 1000c.ft. The gas 
is mixed with the coal gas in the manner described by Mr. 
Gibson ; and the mixture has (as already said) an average 





can be gauged in current circumstances, they point to a 


calorific value of 460 B.Th,U.—the proportion of water gas 
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being 40 p.ct. There is a saving in putchase and transport 
of coal, labour charges are low, and sixteen months’ running 
has satisfied Mr. Gibson as to the maintenance costs being 
moderate. The fact of success, we repeat, is in the price 
of the gas. There is only one criticism we have to make ; 
and it is a question of computation. Mr. Gibson calculates 
that in the year he saved 469 tons 14 cwt. of coal. His 
make of gas from the 865 tons 9 cwt. of coal treated was 
16,021,900 c.ft., or 18,512 c.ft. of mixed gas per ton. To 
have produced a similar amount of straight coal gas, he 
says, would have meant the use of 1335 tons 3 cwt. of coal 
—hence the saving of 469 tons 14 cwt. We think that Mr. 
Gibson has taken too much credit for coal saving. If the 
1335 tons 3 cwt. of coal produced an average per ton of 
12,000 c.ft. of 500 B.Th.U. gas, this would have meant 
80,109 therms, while the same total quantity of gas of 460 
B.Th.U. would give 73,700 therms. It cannot be expected 
that the latter quantity of therms will do the same work as 
the former quantity. It may be taken that if 73,700 therms 
were sufficient in Budleigh Salterton with the mixed gas, 
this quantity of heat units would have been sufficient with 
straight coal gas, and so instead of 1335 tons of coal being 
required 1228°3 tons would have sufficed. Therefore Mr. 
Gibson’s coal saving of 469 tons should be reduced by (say) 
107 tons. This is the only criticism we have to make. The 
working results for the year and the price of gas being reali- 
ties and not computed, speak well for themselves. 





Objection to the Gas Light Company’s New Standard Price. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company have not yet received 
their Order under the Gas Regulation Act. All that is publicly 
known about the decision of the Board of Trade is that the stan- 
dard price is to be 1s. 32d. The East Ham Borough Council, 
however, have a grievance. They do not think their objection to 
the Company’s terms for an Order had a proper hearing by the 
Board of Trade—in fact, was not really considered at all. This 
is a matter we cannot speak about. But it would be rather 
strange if East Ham has something to put before the Board that 
has not been submitted to them already by the London County 
Council and other bodies. A Committee of the County Council 
have reported upon the matter of ‘the present price of gas 
and the announced price per therm; and they do not see, in 
view of the new legislation, that they can do anything effective 
against allowing the Company to have financial justice. Perhaps 
East Ham may be able to learn something from that report. 
Sometimes local bodies do not consider the question of justice to 
private enterprise. They prefer to keep their eyes fixed on the 
one aspect of local interests; and for the rest they do not regard 
it as any business of theirs. The Board of Trade have been 
entrusted with the work of doing justice to gas undertakings , 
and they have to respect matters which local authorities treat as 
being of no particular concern to them. However, the East Ham 
Corporation have successfully moved a Divisional Court for a 
rule for a mandamus directed to the Board of Trade to hear and 
determine, according to law, the objection of the Council to the 
increase of the maximum or standard price of gas. “ According 
tolaw!” We are under the impression that is what the Board 
have done, with the Gas Regulation Act before them. However, 
we shall await with interest the upshot of this new move. 


Gas Industry and Coal Decontrol and Wages. 


The gas industry is keeping close watch upon the movements 
in the coal industry just now, as the happenings of the next few 
weeks will largely affect gas undertakings in regard to their new 
contracts. Those who speak with authority in the gas industry 
are very reticent about expressing any opinion as to whether 
decontrol is going to affect beneficially or otherwise their new coal 
buyings, but they see the advantage in it that they will be able 
to purchase where they like, and have a voice in the matter of 
quality. But the coal miners are restless now about financial 
decontrol. They do not want it to end on March 31, but wish 
Aug. 31 (the original date fixed) to be adhered to, Parliamentary 
action is to be taken by them to secure this; but the Government 
show no signs of budging from their present resolve. The Miners’ 
Federation see the seriousness now of the loss of our foreign 
markets ; and they hold that the Government are responsible for 
this. Of course, the Federation have not done anything to pro- 


tect the country’s interest in that respect. They have not (until 
too late) encouraged greater production; they have forced-up 
wages to an inflated degree ; and they have kept the industry in 
continual turmoil. The country will not be prepared to accept 
unqualified the Federation views on this matter of responsibility. 
We see, too, that the coal-owners are not at all favourable to 
immediate financial decontrol in view of the critical state that the 
industry is in at present. Meantime, a wages agreement does not 
appear to be very promising. The Miners’ Federation are holding- 
out for the treatment of wages on a national basis; the owners are 
sticking to their preference for a district basis. The miners argue 
that this will mean the closing-down of non-paying collieries. As 
to the considerable discharge of miners, the Unions are not 
pleased ; and they say the owners are acting illegally. The owners 
surely know their own business ; and there is no question that they 
are acting prudently if they cannot market a larger output. 


Wages and Salaries per 1000 C.Ft. 

In his address to the proprietors of the Commercial Gas 
Company, the Chairman (Mr. W. G. Bradshaw) brought out a 
remarkable figure, which shows that wages and salaries alone in 
the Company now cost more per 1000 c.ft. than the total cost of 
making gas in 1913. In the second half of 1913, the total cost 
of gas was under 1s.11}d. per 1000 c.ft. Wages and salaries now 
amount to over 2s. o}d. per 1000 c.ft. The total sum paid last 
year in wages and salaries was £445,033; in the last pre-war 
year, they cost £141,986. 


Another Centenary. 

The Brentford Gas Company, which is the seventh largest in 
the British Isles, and the third largest in the Metropolitan area, 
is within a couple of months of its centenary. This fact gave 
the Chairman (Mr. R. J. Neville Neville) a good opening for the 
interesting address that he delivered to the proprietors of the 
Company at their meeting last Wednesday. 


Devolution of Work from Central Headquarters. 


In the Presidential Address of Mr. Samuel Tagg to the Man- 
chester Institution, he makes well-deserved acknowledgment of 
the great value of the National Gas Council and the British 
Commercial Gas Association. These organizations, as recent 
events and current developments have proved, must be main- 
tained at any cost. But Mr. Tagg holds that collective action 
is capable of considerable development ; and, the tendency must 
ultimately be to relieve the Central Executive Board and the 
headquarters staff of the National Gas Council of some of their 
work by throwing more upon the districts. In time, in his 
opinion, the advisability of appointing adequate district staffs 
will be appreciated. Engineering questions are also referred to 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, and supply questions to the 
“B.C.G.A.” Some of these matters could also be referred to 
district technical organizations, and to the local commercial 
sections. It will be better to wait until we get into smoother 
waters before discussing or making any radical change. 








A Committee on Patents.—An Inter- Departmental Committee 
on Patents has been established, with the following terms of re- 
ference: (1) To consider the methods of dealing with inventions 
made by workers aided or maintained from public funds, whether 
such workers be engaged (a) as research workers, or (b) in some 
other technical capacity ; so as to give a fair reward to the in- 
ventor, and thus encourage further effort, to secure the utilization 
in industry of suitable inventions, and to protect the national 
interests. (2) To outline a course of procedure in respect of in- 
ventions arising out of State aided or supported work, which shall 
further these aims and be suitable for adoption by all Govern- 
ment Departments concerned. 


Gas in Hotels and Boarding Houses.—In the cases of most 
hotels and boarding houses there are circumstances which make 
gas a specially suitable fuel for heating ; while, of course, with so 
much cooking to be done, the advantages of gas in the kitchen 
are also emphasized. The British Commercial Gas Association 
have therefore done well to devote a number of “A Thousand- 
and-One Uses for Gas” to the suggesting of practical means 
whereby boarding house and hotel proprietors may carry out 
their catering, provide all hot water required, and warm the 
premises in an efficient, hygienic, and labour-saving manner. 
There are photographs of actual installations, which show what 
gas is actually doing in this way. Several pictures show gas-fires 
fitted in boarding house or hotel bed and sitting rooms, with 

repayment or other meters connected to them. This is a satis- 








actory plan from all points of view. 
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PERSONAL. 


We regret to learn that Dr. W. A. Bone, F.R.S., had to under- 
go a very serious operation last Thursday, and so will be obliged 
to suspend all his scientific and public engagements for some time 
to come. We are pleased to add that the operation was successful, 
and that Dr. Bone is making very satisfactory progress. 


The Directors of the Horley District Gas Company have 
appointed Mr. THomas H. Beaumont, of Stratford-on-Avon, as 
their new Engineer and Manager, and Mr. Burt Lona (who has 
been acting as Assistant for some time past), as Secretary to the 
Company, in place of Mr. R. Seymour Tobey, who relinquishes 
his duties on March 31. 


Mr. James W. Tuirsk, Assistant Manager of the Beverley gas 
and water undertakings, has been appointed Manager, in succes- 
sion to Mr. F. W. OLpFIELD, who recently resigned. 


OBITUARY. 


Herr Ernst Korte, well known in connection with injector 
and gas-engine inventions, died. a few weeks ago in Hanover. 
When he died, he was nearly eighty years of age; and for some 
time illness had compelled him to live in retirement. His firm 
constructed the first double-acting four-cycle gas-engine, which 
was followed by large-sized two-cycle engines. 


EDINBURGH GAS ENGINEERSHIP. 


[ComMMUNICATED. | 
No public appointment in Edinburgh of late years has created 
so much interest as that of gas engineer and manager, shortly to 


become vacant through the retirement of Mr. Alexander Master- 
ton, and for which [as announced in last week’s “ JourNAL”| 
five candidates have been selected. There have been numerous 
letters to the local papers—wise and otherwise; and in the 
“ Edinburgh Evening News” of Feb. 22 an article was devoted 
to the question. The writer says that to the Gas Committee of 
the Edinburgh Town Council there falls the duty of considering 
further the short list prepared from the applicants for the gas 
managership, with a view to a more definite recommendation to 
the Council, who will make the appointment. Since the retire- 
ment of Mr. Herring from the position of engineer and manager, 
and his appointment to the specially-created post of consulting 
engineer, the management has been in the hands of Mr. Master- 
ton, with Mr. Herring acting as adviser to him and to the Gas 
Commission. It is understood that the question of abolishing the 
consulting engineership will be raised as a matter of policy; and 
upon the decision on this point may hinge the final appointment 
to the managership. 

In the matter of its gas supply, Edinburgh has been unfortu- 
nate. A corporation, seemingly almost of necessity, is under a 
handicap as compared with a private undertaking. The most 
recent statistics published on the subject show that the capital 
expenditure in respect to a number of municipal undertakings 
works out at an average of £780 per million c.ft. of gas sold, as 
against £591 in the case of a number of private companies. The 
municipal gas undertakings have had, it is explained, to buy-out 
private companies at a pretty high figure. The Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commission had two former undertakings to buy-out 
at a heavy cost; and, as the acquisition of land at Granton for 
the erection of a new gas-works was a heavy charge, the total 
capital expenditure amounted to £1,843,000—representing £840 
per million c.ft, of gas sold, which is a considerable increase on 
the average for municipal undertakings. 

Unhappily, Edinburgh inaugurated a system which the rapid 
march of scientific events rendered obsolete in a relatively short 
period. The Gas Commission sent delegations to England and 
to the Continent ; and as a result of their experiences it was de- 
cided to instal a system of inclined retorts. Since that time the 
vertical retort has been introduced; and it may be mentioned 
that as recently as October, 1919, the Glasgow Corporation com- 
menced operations on what is stated to be the largest vertical 
retort installation in the world. One of the last decisions of 
the Gas Commission was to postpone, until such time as the 
Corporation of Greater Edinburgh shall have taken over the 
functions of the Commission, the consideration of a report by 
Mr. Herring, who recommended an installation of vertical re- 
torts, with a capacity of 500 tons of coal per day, at a probable 
cost of £200,000. 

Gas in Alloa, Greenock, Dundee, and other places is cheap; 
and in Alloa and Greenock the consumption has been developed 
among industrial users to an extent undreamed-of in Edinburgh. 
Between 1903 and 1920 the increase in the gas used in Edinburgh 
was 27 p.ct., against 36 p.ct. in Glasgow, 92 p.ct. in Aberdeen, 
124 p.ct. in Dundee, and 135 p.ct. in Alloa. Such considerations 
as these make it apparent that the price of gas in Edinburgh has 
been a hindrance to development. The Gas Commission have 
left the community a stiff problem, which makes it the more 
incumbent for the Gas Committee and the Town Council to 
apply themselves with extraordinary care to the selection of a gas 
manager, with a single eye to getting the best man working under 
tte best policy—be it either dual control or single control—for 

















ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





ELeEctric ovens, boiling-plates, and so forth are still in their in- 
fantile robes, though a couple of decades and more have passed 
since electrical men seriously began the attempt to get the public 
to adopt this grotesque and inefficient 
Still in the Inchoate system of getting heat. The most that 
Stage. can be said of the electrical enthusiasts 
who have tried to palm these things off 
upon the public is that they have been consistent in their perse- 
verance, though they have laboured under the depressing know. 
ledge that their appliances were complicated and unreliable, and 
that the heat units they offered were expensive. Confirmation 
of what was known before, may be extracted from a discussion, 
at the Institution of Electrical Engineers, on a paper by Dr. E. 
Griffiths and Mr. F. H. Schofield, B.A., B.Sc. (of the National 
Physical Laboratory), on ‘‘ Thermal Characteristics of Electric 
Ovens and Hot-Plates.” In this discussion, the speakers dwelt 
with unusual candour on the shortcomings of electrical appliances 
and on their operation; and it seems that electrical men are at 
last awakening to the fact that no good purpose is to be served by 
endeavouring to hide from the public something that is already 
well known to a large section. The news of experiences spread ; 
and in the most unexpected places, we have heard of both annoy- 
ing and amusing incidents that have been related to friends by 
users. So it is not surprising to find one of the speakers in the 
discussion asserting that the domestic electric problem is to-day 
the same as it was twenty years ago. It is difficult to describe a 
problem that is twenty years old as being still in its infantile 
stage. But electrical people, in their search for excuses for 
trouble and non-success, continue to try to deceive themselves 
and other people that these are things that are almost inseparable 
from something “ new.” 


A few words as to the paper. It is clear 

Niceties and Difficulties that to realize high efficiency from elec- 
of Research Work. _tric cooking appliances, it is necessary for 
great exactitude to exist in both them 


and the utensils that are employed upon them. And this condi- 
tion has a nasty habit of not. being continuous. The paper up 
to a point is valuable; but the critics found that laboratory test 
conditions are so far removed from practical working conditions 
as to make them next to useless as a guide to efficiency in the 
kitchen. But in laboratory research, in order that results may be 
comparative as between types of apparatus, and that conditions 
of tests may be known exactly and be reproducible, everything 
must be standardized; and so the authors used utensils with well- 
groomed surfaces—everything was cleaned, polished, and kept up 
to the mark—which is not a condition that will be found in 
domestic life. The experimenters had difficulty enough in other 
respects; and they found this particular line of research full of 
snags and complexity. Hot-plates, whether of the form that part 
with their heat by radiation or conduction, should be, to get the 
highest efficiency, exactly the same size as the utensil set above 
or upon them. But this is a condition that is next to impossible 
in the ordinary household. The size of the utensil depends upon 
the work to be done; and, to meet with the requirements of each 
size of utensil, a series of plates would be needed which would 
add to the cost of installation and upkeep. A point proved by the 
experimenters is that radiation is more important than conduction 
in transmitting heat to the vessel. Then the thickness and size of 
the plate disc should be such that the thermal capacity is about 
equal to that of the bottom of the vessel used. Oxidized, or 
carbonized, or irregular bottom surfaces of the vessels are condi- 
tions to be avoided. Thus it was that special appliances were 
used in the experiments, because ordinary vessels are not suffi- 
ciently standardized. Therefore, the results are useless other 
than for comparative purposes, as in no way would they represent 
domestic conditions, except perhaps when appliances and vessels 
are all new, and the one fit the other with scrupulous nicety. With 
electric-ovens, too, the experimenters found themselves obsessed 
with trouble. In different types there were different conditions 
of heat distribution, and considerable variations in the losses of 
heat, chiefly by radiation. It comes to this, that it is impossible 
to formulate simple tests for ascertaining the efficiency of electric 
hot-plates and ovens. Though so many years have passed since 
electric appliances were first put before the public, Mr. Haydn 
Harrison says they are still in the “ evolutionary” stage. 


At one time much was said as to electrical 
Hypothetical Virtues. operation being under such perfect con- 
trol that kitchen economy and efficiency 


were bound to follow adoption. But there has been much adver- 
tisement of virtue based on pure imagination. Now in this dis- 
cussion, the truth came out that the human factor has an im- 
portant bearing. , Electrical operation demands superlative care 
and watchfulness ; otherwise expensive waste occurs. Electricity 
cannot afford heat waste. The heat is no better than any other 
form of heat. But itis more expensive ; and every B.Th.U. wasted 
costs more than a. B.Th.U. provided by other forms of heat 
agents. “ Familiarity breeds contempt ;” and the care of early 
days gradually wanes into carelessness. And the carelessness 





the position. 


grows simultaneously with depreciation; and so uneconomy is 
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pe. pr rer Many things are done which should not be done, 
and heat loss results. r. Haydn Harrison states that he has 
heard of a case where the monthly cooking bill by electricity in a 
fairly large house came to £46; the cook having used the cooker 
for keeping the kitchen warm. Another speaker averred that the 
electric-cooker could not, if economy was desired, be left to the 
tender mercies of the cook. And Mr. Beauchamp, who recog- 
nizes the difficulties of his work as chief executive officer of the 
Electrical Development Association, pleads for better instruction 
of users and more switching facilities. If too much educational 
work is required, it will damn electrical culinary operation; for 
cooks and other people rather favour simplicity, and things that 
they can readily understand. Wisdom came from other lips 
when the advice was given that, in inviting custom for electrical 
operation, too much should not be made of the economy, but 
the strongest possible case should be built-up upon convenience. 
Prof. Morris made no secret of the unreliability of electric cooking. 
His own experience of electric cooking over a period of fifteen 
years has shown him that repairs and renewals of the boiling ele- 
ments are a serious matter; and, if he had not been an electrical 
engineer, he declares that he would have moved the apparatus 
out of the house long ago. Yet we remember an occasion when 
a suggestion of ours that no one should use electrical appliances 
without having a resident electrical engineer on the premises was 
found so unacceptable a proposition to an electrical man that a 
little mud-throwing wasindulgedin. Prof. Morris’s remark in 1921 
confirms our view expressed some few years since. There was 
another speaker, Mr. H. H. Berry, who frankly states his belief 
that electricity can only be used as a secondary agent for heating 
and cooking, and that, to get the highést heat efficiency, the 
original fuel must be directly employed for central heating with 
circulating pipes and electric appliances to give a “ temperature 
head” to the hot water. This is pure foolery. The householder 
(unless an exceptionally rich man) does not want—he cannot 
afford—to complicate his heating arrangements by adopting a 
dual system. of heating. The electricians privately realize their 
inefficiency in the matter of heat, although publicly they try to 
screen it; and so ever and again we get this heating compromise 
put forward in which electricity shall have its own thermal in- 
efficiency concealed under the cloak of a primary heating system. 


It may be useful to the commercial staffs 
of some gas undertakings to have at hand 
the reductions that have actually taken 
place in the vacuum and the gasfilled 
types of electric lamps, and so we reproduce them. 


Vacuum Type. Gasfilled Type. 


Reduced Prices of 
Electric Lamps. 


Volts, = W Old auced ld guce 
olts, atts: prices. — Volts. Watts. Brides. — 
s. d s. d. s. d. Ss. d. 
25 to Se 2B ae 2 DO 20-30 .. Ig: ov 4.3.0. 3.6 
50-30 5-30 -- 3 6..3 0 20-65 «. 30 .-§ § Oee4 OC 
50-30 » 40-60 ..3 6..3 3 100-130 .. @ss-5 O's 6 
60-80 .. 5-30.44 O.. 3 6 20-130 .. Di. § 6 ..:4 6 
60-80 .. 4060..4 0..3 9 200-260 .. 60... 7 6..5 6 
100-125 .. 10-30..3 0..2 6 100 .. 10 6..7 6 
100-125 «. 40-60 ..3 0..2 9 200 .. 16 0..13 0 
150 +» 2060 ..4 6..4 0 All 300 .. 20 0 ..16 6 
200-250 .. 20 eo. 3. Dee F.3 Voltages } 500 .. 24 0..20 o 
200-250 «. 30-60 ..3 6.4.3 0 1000 .. 30 O .s25 Oo 
50-250 100° 26 G28 oO 1500 .. 37 6 ..32 6 


(* No Reduction.) 


This matter has been raised in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Campbell, the mem- 
ber for Kingston-on-Thames. From the 
reply of Sir Eric Geddes, it would seem 
that the trouble has all arisen through the dilly-dallying of the 
Town Council. First we see that they made an application for 
an increased maximum price in October, 1919; but they allowed 
the application to remain in abeyance apparently in the hope 
that the cost of fuel and labour would decrease. If this was the 
reason, they were optimistic to the verge of foolishness. Then in 
June, 1920, the Corporation decided to go forward with their 
application. But they were required to readvertise it; and it was 
not until Oct. 23 that they did so. Whose fault was all this delay 
between June and October? The Minister of Transport, on the 
advice of the Electricity Commissioners, decided to grant the 
application ; and, having regard to the circumstances, and to the 
unsatisfactory financial position of the undertaking, he considered 
it just and reasonable that the Order should have effect as from 
Sept. 30, 1920. Sir Eric says it has been his practice to avoid 
making Orders having retrospective effect except in special cir- 
cumstances, and this policy will be continued in the future. The 
increase in the maximum price granted in this case was only 
sufficient to avoid a deficiency falling on the ratepayers. The 
“special circumstances” in this case seem to have been that 


there was unreasonable delay on the part of some one—appar- 
ently the Corporation. 


The Retrospective 
Charge. 


There is a growing feeling that the joint 

The Joint Authority authorities for the electricity supply in- 
Schemes. dustry are going to be lamentable fail- 
ures, and that the Electricity Commis- 


sloners are being made the central figures in a mock drama. 
Readers have already had their attention drawn to this matter as 








the result of the revelations at the opening of the inquiries into 
the Lower Severn and the Mersey schemes. Then were seen 
dissension, indifference, and incompleteness; and about the 
only thing the Electricity Commissioners were able to detect 
clearly was a hopeless muddle. An “ Electrical Correspondent” of 
“ The Times” Engineering Supplement asks the straight question 
why the Commissioners cannot at once make up their minds 
whether these joint authority schemes are going to be partial, in- 
complete, and generally impossible to put into practice, and, if 
so, dismiss them from further consideration. The Commissioners 
cannot do this—more the pity. They have certain functions to 
perform; and they must give a decision of some kind upon what 
is put before them. It would be a great blow to the super-power 
station people if the Commissioners were in a position to take, 
and did actually take, the course suggested. There is not to-day 
the blowing of trumpets and the beating of big drums as once 
was the case over super-power stations. The more the situation 
is explored, the greater the doubts—particularly under modern 
circumstances. The same writer does not look for any great 
help from the Electricity Supply Bill (No. 2), which is largely an 
empowering measure for financing the joint authorities. He fears 
that no one will be willing to finance them, seeing that they will 
be composed of antagonistic elements in unstable equilibrium, 
even though momentarily reconciled. The writer suggests that 
the whole matter should be dealt with from the commonsense 
standpoint, rather than that there should be adherence to the 
strict letter of the law. He urges that the inquiries into the 
schemes should be abbreviated to a legal minimum, and then for 
the Commissioners to see what undertakers or group of under- 
takers are ready and able to go forward and put into operation 
a reorganization of supply in their present districts. It is clear 
this “ Electrical Correspondent ” does not like the outlook. He 
sees much trouble ahead if any attempt is made or compulsion 
applied to bring about the amalgamation of incoherent authorities. 
As we look back at the Departmental Committee reports which 
induced the Government to take up this question, we can see 
clearly that, from the genesis of this matter, movement has been 
along wrong lines. The line of operation is to commit areas and 
local authorities to formless schemes of unknown cost, and before 
anybody can tell whether the development will have any superior 
financial effect over existing systems. 








Preventing and Removing Rust. 


Vaseline is an excellent material for coating and protecting 
articles of steel from rust, says Mr. J. F. Springer, of New York, 
writing in the “Gas Age.” When tools have to be left in a tool- 
box or a tool-shed under such conditions that they will be exposed 
for a long time to air and moisture, a good way to protect them 
is to give them a heavy coating of vaseline. The moisture which 
facilitates the action of atmospheric oxygen does not have to be 
rain. It may simply be dampness. Again, if a pipe-end with its 
thread has to be left out of doors, or anywhere where moisture 
can get to it, the thread may be preserved by giving it a similar 
heavy coating of vaseline. It may be necessary, however, to 
wrap-up the pipe-end with its coating of vaseline, in order to pre- 
vent the coating being rubbed off. Another method of protecting 
iron and steel surfaces which are to be left exposed for a pro- 
tracted period of time is to coat them with a heavy layer of simple 
paint made with red lead, though, of course, the red lead may 
not be so easy to remove lateron. Vaseline can be taken off with 
gasoline or benzine ; and this fact recommends it for cases which 
will ultimately require the removal of the protective coating. On 
the other hand, there are many occasions when the film of red 
lead paint will never constitute anything objectionable, as other 
paints can be applied over it. It would be a very good rule to 
avoid using iron or steel in contact with any other metal, in cases 
where there is to be exposure to the weather. The trouble of 
rusting and corrosion from galvanic action is probably greatly 
aggravated where electric currents are flowing near-by. 


—_ 


Midland Junior Gas Association.—A thoroughly enjoyable 
social gathering took place in the Reading-Room of the Council 
House, Birmingham, on Saturday, Feb. 19, on the occasion of 
a“ Ladies’ Night.” Mr. W. J. Pickering, the President, welcomed 
between fity and sixty members and friends. The programme 
comprised musical and humorous items, which were} greatly ap- 
preciated. An interesting lecture on the “ Lumiére Autochrome 
Process of Colour Photography,” by Mr. W. Partridge, followed ; 
and the applause given was ample testimony to the pleasure de- 
rived by the audience. Refreshments were provided, and dancin; 
to the end of the evening was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


Brown Coal in Victorla.—The first of two important Bills, 
dealing with the supply of cheap power for Victorian industries 
from the Morwell brown coalfield, which were passed in December 
last, proposed the raising of a loan of £1,430,000 for the purpose of 
completing the scheme. The second Bill proposed the creation 
of an Electricity Commission. The Minister of Mines explained 
that the necessary plans and specifications for the plant at the 
Morwell mine had been drawn up. The plant would be capable 
of generating 75,000 kilowatts. Further, they meant to lose no 
time in going on with the important work of supplying brown 
coal for general consumption—at the rate of about 1000 tons a 
day to start with, and later on 2000 tons. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY ON THE HEAT-UNIT BASIS. 





Special Articles.—IX. 


Is the chemist concerned in the Gas Regulation Act? That is a question we settled affirmatively in our 


minds some time ago. 


Dr. E. W. Smith, late Chief Chemist of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 


ment, thinks the same. The Act has enlarged the interest of the chemist in the industry, and the interest 

of the industry in the chemist. They are, or will be, mutually attracted into closer intimacy. And it is 

about time. There has been an enormous aggregate waste in the industry through the gulf that has been 

allowed to exist (save in places) between it and chemical supervision and control. This must not continue. 

But all gas-works cannot afford to keep a fully qualified chemist. The capital feature of Dr. Smith’s article 

is the delineation of a scheme of joint chemical control and supervision ; and he submits it for consideration, 
discussion, and (it is hoped) action. 


THE GAS REGULATION ACT FROM THE CHEMICAL 
STANDPOINT. 


By E. W. Sairtu, D.Se., F.I.C. 


AFTER having read the Gas Regulation Act over many times, I 
cannot see that its operation should affect sither the chemist, 


chemical control, or chemical recovery on gas-works; but, as a 
matter of fact, it will, as the enforced neglect and subsequent 
“spring cleaning” of the last seven years consummated in the 
new Act has been of enormous educational value to the industry, 
and where many undertakings in the past were content to work 
by rule-of-thumb, and more or less throw coal into a retort and 
reduce the resultant gas to a sufficient state of unobjectionability 
for distribution, now the average gas engineer feels and knows 
that, without exact working and close scientific control, he will 
not be able to carry on. And so not only has there developed a 
better informed engineer, but the necessity for employing special- 
ized experience by utilizing the services of the chemist, has taken 
firm hold. It is safe to say that without scientific control the 
advantages of the new Act cannot be fully exploited. 


VALUE AND CosT OF A CHEMIST. 


The gas industry is essentially a chemical industry; but there 
has in the past been an enormous amount of waste of the pro- 
ducts that are obtainable from coal. Chemical supervision and 
scientific control have been brought to a high state of excellence 
in many of the larger undertakings; and a few of the smaller 
concerns are comparable in this respect with the larger. But it 
is no doubt safe to assume tbat there is much room for improve- 
ment in this respect in the majority of gas undertakings. 

The chemist has been considered a luxury—largely because 
the supply of gas has usually been maintained equally well in places 
that possessed no chemist as in those that did, and because the 
managements of most undertakings that have not employed a 
qualified and experienced chemist, have not realized the possi- 
bilities in the direction of better working and increased financial 
gain obtainable when a chemist is properly used. 

The smaller undertakings cannot afford a full-time chemist ; 
and it is doubtful whether the volume of work would be sufficient 
to keep him fully employed if solely on chemical work. The total 
cost of chemical work may be assumed to be double that of the 
salaries paid. An efficiently trained chemist should not have a 
lower salary than £400 per annum. The total cost of chemical 
work would be about £800 a year, which is equal to about 1d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. on a 200-million per annum works. 

Chemical work is not worth doing at all if it is not done well. 
Too many works are employing as chemists men who cannot be 
expected to give the satisfaction that a chemist should be ex- 
pected to give. This is not the fault of the “chemist.” The in- 
ducements as regards salary and responsibility have not in the 
past been sufficient to attract duly qualified and experienced men. 
Testers and chemical artisans can do excellent and invaluable 
work under proper regulation and supervision; but by themselves 
they are frequently more of a danger than a help, as not only 
may misleading results be presented, but they are not usually 
competent to interpret their own results correctly. It is not as a 
rule easy for a chemist on a gas-works to prove conclusively in 
“ £s. d.” his value to his employers. Usually he has charge ofa 
non-productive department, and he is often expected to produce 
startling innovations, whereas his first function is so to understand 
the ramifications of gas production—commercially and technically 
—that he can institute the necessary tests for the efficient control 

of all processes. He should also be invaluable as adviser to his 
chief on all process questions. 





WoRK FOR THE CHEMIST. 


There are three distinct types of work for a chemist on a gas- 
works. They may be stated as: 

(a) Control testing. 

(6) Supervision of distinctly chemical processes. 

(c) Technical research. 
There appears to be little doubt that all are very important ; but 


if a choice has to be made, the “Control Testing ” should be 
given priority. 











Controt TEsTING UNDER THE GAs REGULATION ACT. 


What has all this to do with the “ Gas Regulation Act from the 
Chemical Standpoint ?” 

I have tried briefly to review the position as regards chemists 
at the present time, in order to obtain a starting-off point for what 
is to follow. The Gas Regulation Act provides for the official 
supervision of gas quality in all undertakings throughout the 
country with a make of 100 millions or more. There will be 
official testings at places where regular calorific values have never 
been determined before; and unless much higher calorific values 
are supplied than the declared values, such undertakings will be 
frequently penalized for low tests. Without chemical control, 
they cannot work to as fine a margin as they should. 

A ScHEME For JoInT CONTROL. 


I am thoroughly convinced that the time has come for the gas 
industry as a whole thoroughly to examine the situation and 
consider what can be done with a view to standardizing and co- 
ordinating “Control Testing,” and if necessary (and if found 
practicable) to organize a system of visiting testers working under 
competent supervision for those works that cannot afford to have 
an efficient staff of their own and those that in the past have not 
thought it necessary to employ a chemist. The scheme would 
have to be flexible, and the requirements of each undertaking 
would have to be given special consideration. 

The country might be divided into zones ; and it might be pos- 
sible to arrange for facilities to be provided for the headquarters 
of the superintendent of each zone to be at one of the larger 
works in each zone—preferably one that did not require the ser- 
vices of the zone testers. The chemical work of the whole indus- 
try could by this means (and as far as it was found necessary and 
advisable) be standardized and co-ordinated. The efficiency of 
working in the smaller undertakings would be much increased, 
and the industry as well as the individual undertakings would 
have much reliable information for the future. The question of 
allocating costs would not be difficult to arrange. 


A CENsus oF CHEMICAL CONTROL. 


Before anything is done, and in fact before the subject is 
more fully discussed, it would be of great help if the National 
Gas Council would take a census of the amount of chemical con- 
trol at present employed in the gas undertakings of the country. 
I would suggest that the aim of such a census should be to elicit 
the following information from all undertakings : 

The output of the works. 

The residuals sold. 

Whether the buyers’ tests are accepted. 

The number of chemists employed (if any); age; academic 

qualifications. 

5. Whether any outside consulting analysts are employed for : 
(a) Routine work ; (b) special work. 

6. Whether any chemical laboratory is maintained. by the 

undertaking. ; 

7. Whether determinations are regularly made of calorific value 
and gas analysis. 

. What type of calorimeters are used: (a) Water-flow; (0) 
recording. 

g. Whether official tests for calorific value are made as pre- 
scribed in the “powers of supply.” [Municipal under- 
takings would have to differentiate between the tests that 
are sometimes made by an outside gas examiner appointed 
by the local authority and those that are made by an 
examiner appointed by the justices. The former are not 
true “ official” tests. ] 

If a scheme of co-operative “Control Testing” be not adopted, 
the undertakings having no chemists will, as I have said, find 
themselves in difficulties. The tendency will be in the direction 
of the absorption of the smaller undertakings by their larger 
neighbours. This might not, in many cases, be a bad thing, as 
in general it would make for the more efficient running of gas- 
works and a consequent reduction in the cost of gas. 

I am afraid that when the Gas Referees have to make their 
arrangements for official testing in the country, they will find that 
the present condition of things in many cases is not all that could 
be desired. 


QUALIFICATION EssENTIALS FOR THE CHEMIST. 


The first essential in engaging a chemist is to be assured that 
he has had a sufficiently sound training. The courses provided in 
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the Universities and the leading Technical Schools are adequate 
for the purpose. The Institute of Chemistry is the only qualify- 
ing body for the chemist as such; and any student who can com- 
ply with the regulations of the Institute can receive the hall-mark 
of the chemist. During recent years the Institute has made pro- 
vision for the inclusion of those older men of proved chemical 
experience and ability who had no such facilities for training as 
have been available in recent years; so that there is no reason 
why all men who are truly justified in being considered chemists 
should not be members of the Institute of Chemistry. 

It would be of considerable advantage, therefore, if the industry 
—in line with Government departments and most other public 
bodies—would require for all new appointments to senior posi- 
tions that the candidates should first be registered as members 
of the Institute of Chemistry. This would protect the industry, 
and ensure sound chemical knowledge. Selection can then be 
safely made on other grounds—such as experience, character, 
and personality ; but fundamental training for chemists in charge 
is of primary importance. 


THE RECORDING CALORIMETER. 


So far it has not been found advisable upon the part of the 
Gas Referees to specify any particular recording calorimeter as 
sufficiently reliable for the purposes of the Act; and yet a large 
number of undertakings have implicit faith in their instruments. 
It is also questionable whether the calorific values obtained on 
the water-flow instruments are as accurate as they might easily 
be in a great many instances, if used under competent supervision. 


CARBON MONOXIDE AND INERTS. 


The question of the limitation of inerts and carbon monoxide 
is one that is the subject of inquiry at the present time by Com- 
mittees appointed by the Board of Trade. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that there should be any restrictions for carbon monoxide 
when no restrictions were made after the previous inquiry in 
1899, at which period the economic value of carbon monoxide 
was so much less than it is likely to be in the future. 

As regards inerts, it is not sufficiently recognized that, although 
gas undertakings havea monopoly for the sale of gas in their own 
areas, they hold no monopoly for the sale of any other kind of 
fuel; nor can they compel possible outside consumers to select 
their areas of supply in preference to others in which a supply of 
gas is available, more suitable for their particular requirements. 

It must be assumed that, in general, all gas undertakings are 
controlled by men of sound business instinct who realize that, 
ualess they supply a gas which is suitable in quality and condi- 
tions of supply for the requirements of industry in general and the 
domestic consumer in particular, they will soon go out of busi- 
ness. Electricity, oil, coke, and coal are such strong competi- 
tors in different directions that the usual advantages of a monopoly 
are non-existent, in effect, in the case of the gas industry. 

It is interesting to note here that the whole of the large motor 
works of the Pierce-Arrow Company at Buffalo, U.S.A., use a gas 
made on the works to the extent of over a million cubic feet per 
day, having a calorific value of 450 B.Th.U.’s, and an inert con- 
tent of about 69 p.ct. The gravity is 1°o. Excellent results are 
obtained for all heating processes. Thisisa striking instance that 
inerts as such are of no serious harm if the over-all cost of heat 
supplied and used is lower than when using a cheap process of 
gas making which gives high inerts. 

Now that gas is paid for as heat units the disadvantage of 
inerts to the consumer disappears if the conditions of supply 
remain reasonably constant (pressure, specific gravity, calorific 
value, &c.), and this in spite of the protests of some eminent 
savants who insist on certain specified and fixed compositions, 
without giving due thought to the cost of production of such gas 
and the absolute necessity of flexibility in such matters. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GAs INDUSTRY, 


More and more the highly-trained technical mind is in demand 
for the countless problems that have arisen, and are arising, in 
our industry. Whether the “ man in the street ” realizes it or not, 
the future prosperity of our country depends more on the ques- 
tion of the proper utilization of our fuel supplies than on any 
other matter. 

In this connection the gas industry has a very real responsi- 

bility. It rose marvellously to the occasion during the war, as 
has been handsomely acknowledged by Lord Moulton; and it 
can do so again in the strenuous economic fight that is before us. 
Do not let us discourage the revolutionaries; but with cool heads 
and well-informed minds let us gradually evolve better things. 
_ There is a tendency for some—in their white-hot desire to 
improve—rashly to adopt this or that scheme which holds out 
glowing prospects of remarkable results. Fortunately, in some 
respects, the gas engineer is usually conservative, and he has to 
be very fully convinced before he will change bis methods. 

More communal thinking on matters of technical policy would 
not do any harm, and might do a great deal of good. As an 
instance, it would be interesting if a body of representative tech- 
nical men would place before the country the pros and cons of 
“Complete Gasification.” It is not at all necessary to wait for 
complete working results before such a report is written. 

The aim of the gas industry is, without doubt, to produce 
B.Th.U’s. and to deliver them satisfactorily to the consumer at 
the lowest possible cost. Can this be done by the production 
of a gas of 320 B.Th.U’s.? What ate the works and distribution 
Problems involved ? 








Without centralized guidance, many of the small undertakings 
will be badly hit. The larger ones are usually either more con- 
servative or better informed, though it cannot be denied that a 
number of startling advances have been evolved on small works. 

Coke-oven gas will be available in the future in increasing 
quantities, and more gas will be made at the pit’s mouth. What 
are the distribution problems that will have to be solved? And 
how will the effect of calorific value affect the cost of distribution 
over long distances? The increased use of blue water gas, and 
the proposed use of complete gasification bring their own special 
problems. Who can better assist in the solution of all these 
questions than an experienced and trained chemist ? 


THE CHEMIST’S OPPORTUNITY. 


I have only hinted at the future possibilities for the chemist in 
the gas industry ; but I think I have said enough to show that 
the industry has need of more well-trained and experienced 
chemists, and that chemists must realize their opportunity and 
seize it. A better opportunity of proving their worth will. never 
come again; and given the opportunity and accepting it, I know 
they will more than justify their profession. 














Town Gas of the Future. 


Some predictions as to the trend of town gas manufacture 
in the future, are made by Mr. R. B. Harper, who, writing in the 
American “ Journal of the Western Society of Engineers,” says 
the total number of pounds of actual gas-making materials 
required per 1000 c.ft. of gas, varies from about 115 lbs. of oil for 
oil gas and about 280 lbs. of gas coal for surplus oven gas, down 
to only about 95 lbs. of coke and steam for manufacturing straight 
blue water gas. From the standpoint of the economical use of 
possible gas-making materials, it appears that in the future town 
gas may be made as far as possible by carbonizing gas coal in a 
bye-product oven, and using the coke so produced in water-gas 
machines, to make a straight blue water gas to be mixed with the 
surplus oven gas. Such a gas would consist of about 80 to 85 p.ct. 
of the blue water gas, and 15 to 20 p.ct. of surplus coke-oven gas, 
giving a mixed gas having a total heating value probably some- 
what less than 350 B.Th.U. This would permit of the economical 
utilization of coal and the maximum production of gas therefrom 
on the basis of gas-making material costs. It would also render 
possible the continued use of the present equipment in water-gas 
machines, with the exception that oil would not be employed in 
the process. A town gas consisting of the blue water gas and 
coke-oven gas mixture should be very stable in quality, burn well, 
and, when consumed in burners properly adjusted for its use, 
should give good service to the consumers. A city gas of this 
character will probably come gradually, but nevertheless surely, 
if the present economic trend of conditions as regards gas oil 
continues. Furthermore, if the oil situation follows its present 
tendency, the town gas of the future may be determined more by 
what it is possible to manufacture from the available gas-making 
materials than by any other consideration, such as the greatest 
heating value per unit cost of gas tothe consumer. Itscoming will 
necessitate changes in the total heating values of gases supplied 
in towns, and hence in the standards of quality specified by the 
regulating bodies. 


-— 
———— 


Domestic Fuel Consumption.— We have received (and shall be 
reviewing in due course) a copy of “ Domestic Fuel Consump- 
tion,” by Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc.. Whitworth Scholar, who 
is Lecturer in Heating and Ventilating Engineering at University 
College. The author explains that the volume had its origin in 
a series of public lectures on “ Fuel Economy in Relation to 
Hygiene,” delivered by him during the past year at the invitation 
of the Chadwick Trust. The book is published by Messrs. 
Constable and Co., Ltd., of No. 10, Orange Street, W.C., at the 
price of 14s. 

Société Technique du Gaz.—Acknowledgment is made of 
the receipt from the Secretary (M. R. d’Estape) of the volume 
of “ Transactions of the Société Technique de I’Industrie du 
Gez en France” for last year. This includes a full report of the 
proceedings at the annual meeting which was held during June in 
Paris, under the Presidency of M. Laurain. There was cer- 
tainly no lack of excellent technical matter provided for con- 
sideration by the members; and the value of the various com- 
munications is enhanced by the large number of illustrations by 
which they are accompanied. ; 


Power Tests of Alcohol.—A report containing a record of the 
work accomplished has been issued by the Empire Motor Fuels 
Committee, formed last May by the Imperial Motor Transport 
Council, to encourage and develop in the Empire the production 
and utilization of additional motor fuel supplies or raw materials. 
The Committee (whose Chairman is Mr. E. S. Shrapnell-Smith) 
have first devoted their attention mainly to the use of alcohol for 
power purposes; and they have in hand a complete series of 
tests which, it is believed, will establish definite data governing 
the design and operation of internal combustion engines running 
upon alcohol fuel and mixtures of alcohol-benzole-ether, and any 
similar mixtures containing varying proportions of certain kinds 
of denaturants. The objects of these tests are: (1) To determine 
which of these mixtures may be used with commercial economy 
in internal combustion engines of existing design ; and (2) to es- 
tablish data affecting the design of internal combustion engines 
for the future. 
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GAS FOR HATCHING AND REARING CHICKENS. 


An Excellent Installation at Egham. 


THERE seems literally to be no end to the purposes to which gas 
can advantageously be put; and it looks as though the time may 
arrive when “a thousand-and-one uses” will inadequately de- 
scribe its benefits to mankind. Among the less common, though 
perhaps not rare, directions in which gas has proved its worth 
may be mentioned the poultry farm; and it is in this connection 
that the following article is penned. The information given 
should prove of value to the gas industry and to chicken rearers, 
as showing the extent to which gas can be profitably employed on a 
large poultry farm. It also affords further proof of the capacity 
of “ Victor” boilers and the Potterton system of water heating for 
meeting special requirements. And in this case, be it noted, the 
conditions to be complied with are of a very stringent character, 
for absolute reliability of regulation is a sine qua non. The firm 
of Messrs. Potterton have already become known for their work in 
the gas industry; and they may fairly be congratulated upon the 
addition to their previous achievements of this job, which, though 
not an experiment (in view of other successful installations carried 
out by them with automatic control of the same character), never- 
theless contains elements of novelty entitling it to be singled-out, 
as is now being done. 

The installation which it is now intended to describe, for the 
hatching and rearing of chicks in large quantities, is in a specially 





constructed incubator house and a separate building for brooder | 


purposes (into which the newly-hatched chicks are transferred) at 


the Black Lake Poultry Farm, Egham; and it comprises a gas- | 


heated hot-water circulating plant as applied to warming build- 


ings (the temperature being regulated automatically by air con- | 
trolled thermostats), and a large number of gas-heated incubators. | 
But before proceeding further, acknowledgment should be made | 
of the courtesy of the proprietor, the Hon. Gerald S. Montagu, in | 


affording opportunity for the compilation of these notes. Both 
Mr. Montagu and Mr. P. H. Ellen (who has the management of 
the poultry farm), after a warm welcome, placed every facility for 
gathering information in the way of the writer, who, during a 
pleasant afternoon visit, was able to appreciate in some degree 
the high state of excellence in the art of chicken raising which has 
been attained on this model farm. 

As has been said, absolute reliability of regulation is the very 
first consideration in connection with poultry raising; and it is 
for this very reason that gas has been called upon to super- 
sede the previously existing system. Formerly the heating was 
done by a coke-boiler, which, while giving absolute efficiency, upon 
the point of regulation of the temperature presented a serious diffi- 
culty, because immediately any variation ip the condition of the 
fire occurred—such as when stoking or damping-down—there 
was fluctuation. Though one could work coke-boilers with auto- 
matic damper control, it was found to be not sufficiently active, 
having regard to the fact that the control was worked by the 


temperature of the water, and not of the air. With gas apparatus, | 
the heating effect of the flame may always be considered normal; | 


and by means of the air thermostats presently to be described, 
the temperature can be controlled in the different parts of the 
building, and the gas consumption regulated exactly in propor- 
tion to the variations that occur from hour to hour. 

IN THE BroopER Howse. 


The brooder house and foster mother is shown externally in 
fig. 1, and measures 81 ft. long by 30 ft. wide. It is constructed 


with a concrete foundation; the side extensions having brick | 


footings, glazed above throughout to admit all available sunlight. 
This, however, has a corresponding cooling effect in winter 
periods; and as the rearing of chickens for “winter-layers” takes 
place in the first three or four months of the year, it is under 
winter conditions that the building has to be effectively warmed, 
and an even temperature maintained. The building is of a capa- 
city of 19,440 c.ft., with a glass exposure of 1ooo sup. ft. 

There are two special features in the purpose of the building— 
one in respect of the high-temperature brooder boxes, into which 
the “ day-old” chicks are at first placed; and the second, which 
is of almost equal importance, the runs or pens of the foster 
mother, which form an adjunct to each brooder box. 

The heating of this building is dealt with in four sections (two 
sets of 24 brooder boxes, and two sets of 24 runs), each section 
operated by a No. 20 “ Victor” gas-boiler. A special feature of 
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Fig. 2.—Potterton’s Air Thermostat. 


the installation is the automatic regulation of the gas by Potter- 
| ton’s air thermostats, which are fitted to all four sections so as 
| to maintain the requisite degree of heat produced by the boilers 
| for the two specific duties required by this building—viz., the 
| brooder boxes and the runs or pens. This device, which has only 
| recently been introduced for general use, is illustrated by fig. 2. 
| Unlike thermostatic control adopted for purposes where boilers 
| are used for supplying hot water—in which case the temperature 
| of the water is the regulating factor—these thermostats adjust 
| the gas consumption by the temperature of the air; for, as the 
| temperature of the water in the pipes is no criterion that the 
| room has become heated, the ordinary water thermostat is not 
suitable to the purpose. Fig. 3 shows the boiler plant, which is 
situated in a chamber at the remote end of the structure; the gas 
supply being carried direct to the interior of the building with 








Architects: Messrs. Romaine-Walker and Jenkins, 6, Old Bond Street, London, W. 


FIG. 1.—THE BROODER HOUSE, SHOWING END ELEVATION, WITH ONE-HALF THE CHICKEN 


PENS OR RUNS IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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FIG. 3.—THE BATTERY OF FOUR NO. 20 ‘‘VICTOR’’ BOILERS, 


independent branches to each section connected through the 
thermostat on the way to its respective boiler. 

In the case of the brooder boxes (which average g in. high and 
about 3 ft. square), the heating surface is proportioned to give a 
graduating temperature from 85° to 70° Fahr. on each side ; while 
the temperature of the remainder of the building is 65°. The 
whole of the heating is operated with’ piping, in order to obtain 
the most regular and proportionate emission, with diminishing 
ratio in the respective sets of boxes, which are piped in three 
parts on each side. The first pair of eights contain 47°5 sq. ft. 
each, the second 41°7 sq. ft. each, and the third 18°3 sq. ft., 
amounting in all to 107°5 sq. ft. for each set of 24 boxes on the 
two sides of the building. 

The general principles of the circulations as applied to these 
boxes are indicated by figs. 4, 5, and 6; the receding water tem- 
peratures resulting from the increasing distances from the boilers 
producing a diminishing thermometer reading of a satisfactory 
character. In arranging the area of heating surface to obtain the 
action described, the pipe sizes have been diminished; 1} in., 
1} in., and 1 in. pipes respectively being used for the three parts 
of each set of 24 boxes, while the falling gradient necessary in a 
natural gravity circulation is counterbalanced by the adjustment 
of the thickness of the bedding provided in the individual boxes. 
The ventilation has likewise received special consideration. 

What has been said so far refers to the arrangement of the 
heating apparatus for the brooder boxes, which are situated on 
each side of the walking space down the centre of the building. 
The air thermostat is arranged to allow a temperature of 85° to 
be maintained as a maximum. The position of this valve is seen 
in fig. 4; the body, with its diaphragm and gas attachment, being 
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Fig. 4.—Interior of the First Brooder Box on Each Side, showing 
the Thermostat ‘Operated from Within. 








set on a fixed portion of the lid, with an extended rod and capsule 
support projecting within to reach about midway, and thereby 
operate at the mean temperature. 

Apart from the brooder boxes, the building consists of the 
walking space down the centre and the chicken runs which are 
parallel with each set of brooder boxes. In warming it, 324 sq. ft. 
of direct radiation in piping is utilized; the heating being per- 
formed in two parts (one for each row of runs), operated separ- 
ately by two No. 20 “ Victor” gas-boilers, each having 162 sq. ft. 
of radiation connected with it. The air thermostats of these two 
units are placed upon wall-brackets as seen in fig. 5; and a steady 
temperature of 65° Fahr. is obtainable throughout the body of 
the building. 

Upon the occasion of the writer’s visit early last month, the 
day, though fine, was cold; the thermometer registering 40° Fahr. 
The reading of the meter showed the running consumption 
in the afternoon to be 120 c.ft. per hour; and as the maximum 
consumption hourly of the four No. 20 “ Victor ” gas-boilers is 
320 ¢.ft., the efficiency of the thermostats in regulating the supply 
was demonstrated. 


Tue IncuBator House. 


Artificial heating is not needed for the incubator house, as a 
cool temperature of about 50° Fahr. is suitable for the purpose. 
The building, which measures about 150 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, 
with an average height of 20 ft., is specially constructed with hol- 
low walls and treble roof, designed with a view to maintaining, by 
the air-spaces thus formed, a steady thermometer internally under 
the varying conditions of the English climate. 

The heating of the incubators (the temperature of which is 









Pig. 5.—The Brooder Boxes Open and Closed; also the Air 
Thermostat in One Range of Chicken Runs. 
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Fig. 6.—A Portion of the Twenty-Four Brooder Boxes on Each Side 
of the Centre Gangway. 


kept at 104°) is effected by gas; and with the regular state that 
exists in regard to the surrounding air temperature, they are work- 
ing each day under the most satisfactory conditions obtainable. It 
was gathered that each incubator holding 220 eggs consumes some 
500 c.ft. of gas in three weeks. There is a separate gas heating 
installation for each incubator. The plant has a capacity of 





5000 chicks every three weeks, though the buildings are designed | 


with ample margin for expansion as occasion may arise. 


In bringing the article to a close, it should be mentioned that 
the whole of the brooder house and incubator house plant was 
designed by members of the farm staff. 





THE “BRENTFORD” PLUGGING ADAPTOR. 


One of the problems that it has become increasingly necessary 
to solve as time goes on, is how to protect the men who work day 
in and day out on service-laying and kindred jobs. With this 





} 





think it will immediately appeal to all gas distributing engineers 
as going a long way towards the solution of this problem. — 

It is essential that any method adopted should be both simple 
in action and readily understood by the workmen; and the in- 
ventors, who have had long practical experience in this class of 
work, have kept these factors steadily in mind. The addition to 
the ordinary drilling apparatus consists of an extra chuck and 
a set of steel plugs of the different sizes necessary to plug any 
hole that the drilling apparatus used will drill; and by its use, a 
main can be drilled, tapped, and plugged without an appreciable 
escape of gas. 581) ‘ 

The method of using it is as follows: The main is drilled in the 
usual way by means of one of Messrs. Pass & Co.’s drilling appa- 
ratus, using their combined drill and tap. The drilling apparatus 
sits on the main on a leather saddle; and practically no escape 
of gas can take place while the drilling and tapping are being 
done. The trouble has always been both to seal the apparatus 
effectually while the drilling and tapping are being done, and to 
prevent the escape that takes place while the body of the drilling 
tackle is being removed and the plug inserted. As soon as the 
drilling and tapping have been done, the chuck carrying the 
drill and tap can be removed, and the extra chuck mentioned 
above, carrying the steel plug, is introduced. This can be done 
in a moment, without appreciable loss of gas. The steel plug is 
tapered ; and as the drilling apparatus is not disturbed, it follows 
that the plug must run into the hole which is already drilled and 
tapped. 

By means of a simple device, as soon as the plug has been 
screwed into the:main it can be released from the “ chuck,” which 
can then be lifted-out again, and the whole drilling apparatus 
entirely removed, leaving the main efficiently plugged. It is 
essential in practice to use the leather saddle provided with the 
drilling apparatus, as it is impossible to make drilling tackle that 
will fit tightly every size of main that has to be drilled. 

Particulars and illustrations of this adaptor can be obtained 
from Messrs. E. Pass and Co., of Denton, Lancs. 


PROF. BURSTALL ON POWER GENERATION. 


In the course of a discussion on the Severn Barrage Scheme 
in the Birmingham Council House, at a joint meeting of the civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineers of Birmingham, the case for 
the internal combustion engine was well put; and Prof. Gilbert 
Kapp, an expert in hydro-electric undertakings, deglared that the 
proposals were not practicable. 

An important contribution to the debate, and of interest from 





end in view, there has recently been placed on the market a the point of view of the gas industry, was made by 
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Showing the Steel Plug inserted in the Main. 


tented device called the “ Brentford” Plugging Adaptor. This 
8 already being employed by the Brentford Gas Company, and 


is shortly to be put into,use by, another, large company; and we 






Prof. F. W. BurstaLt (Head of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department of the Birmingham University) who observed that a 
| ower generation scheme was of necessity based upon the general 
| law given by Lord Kelvin—that the saving in any such scheme 
| must be sufficient to pay the interest and depreciation of the per- 
manent works and the transmission line. There were two schools 
| of thought. One asserted that the future lay in enormous power 
| stations; while the other pianed its faith tothe importance of the 
| small and medium-sized motor working direct from coal or oil. 
| He proposed to discuss figures which he had personally obtained 
| On an internal combustion engine. Taking heavy crude oil as 
| being the only source of power, as regarded price, among the oil 
| fuels, it was possible to obtain a horse-power on a Diesel motor 
| for something under 04 lb. of oil. This was, with oil at £10 a 
ton, 0'43d. per brake horse power per hour. On a Crossley cold- 
| starting injection engine of which hehad had a fairly wide experi- 
ence, it was possible to get a consumption of 0°425 lb. per brake 
horse power per hour, or a fuel cost of o'45d. He did not sug- 
gest that it was practicable to work on all oils with these engines, 
| as he had not yet the experience of getting an oil in which the 
sulphur content was greater than 3 p.ct.; but with this exception, 
| he had used every type of mineral and tar oil. 
| Dealing with the question of further economies in the gas- 
engine, he said he had, during the past two years, made a number 
| of experiments, in which Messrs. Crossley Bros., Ltd., had assisted 
him, It was known that compression had hardly reached its 
limit ; but the question of the utilization of exhaust heat was still 
| a problem to be solved. He had been working on the principle 
| of regeneration—that was to say, the storing-up of the heat of 
| the exhaust in a chamber, and passing through the chamber the 
| incoming air and steam to the producer, while the other half of 
| the regenerator was being heated by the exhaust gases. This 
| method, though not novel, had given satisfactory results; and it 
| seemed full of promise. The material of the regenerator was a 
| hard, dense carbon, so arranged as to give the maximum of sur- 
face exposure to the hot gases. It was possible to store-up in the 
| regenerator temperature in the neighbourhood of 450° C.; and 
| part of this heat was picked-up by the incoming air and steam. 
| The result was materially to improve the efficiency of the pro- 
| ducer, in addition to the recovery of heat. Many practical diffi- 
| culties were met with. The regenerator and producer became 
excessively hot, owing to the fact that there was more heat in the 
former than could be removed by the incoming air and steam; 
but he was confident that the combination might be made a 
| financial success, and that it would sweep-away some of the diffi- 
culties in a producer either of the suction or pressure type. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Annual Meeting at Leeds. 
A DEPARTURE FROM CUSTOM IN ORDER TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBITION. 


The Fifty-First Annual Meeting of the Manchester District 
Institution of Gas Engineers was held on Friday last, in the 
Council Chamber at the Leeds Town Hall. This was the first 
occasion in the history of the Institution on which an annual 
meeting had been held outside Manchester. The reason of this 
departure from established custom was the fact that the time of 
the meeting synchronized with an opportunity to visit the gas 
exhibition being held by the Leeds Corporation Gas Department 
—an exhibition which closed on Saturday, and which has been 
acknowledged to be unique in some respects, and of great value 
to both the industry and the public. 

The Presipent (Mr. E. H. Hudson, of Normanton) occupied 
the chair ; and there was a very good attendance of members. 

Alderman GrorcE RATCLIFFE (the Deputy Chairman of the 
Gas Committee)—in the absence of the Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. 
Albert Braithwaite), who had been called away on public busi- 
ness, and of the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alderman W. 
Penrose Green), who was indisposed—offered a hearty welcome 
to the members. The Gas Committee were gratified by such a 
large attendance of expert gas engineers in Leeds, and particu- 
larly by their intention to visit the exhibition. The Lord Mayor 
greatly regretted his inability to be present. He was the busiest 
Lord Mayor they had had since he (Alderman Ratcliffe) entered 
the Council, during which period he had seen twenty-six Lord 
Mayors in the chair. Leeds was proud of the original line which 
the Lord Mayor had taken-up in the endeavour to bring employers 
and employed together with a view to making provision for the 
future to deal with any situation such as that with which industry 
was now faced—he meant the difficulties and trials of unemploy- 
ment. Alderman W. Penrose Green, the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, had been confined to his bed during the past week; 
and he asked that his best wishes and a hearty welcome should 
be conveyed to every member of the Institution, Alderman 
Ratcliffe said he believed that when the members went to the 
exhibition they would agree with the rest of the visitors from all 
parts of the country that it was likely to be of great service to 
the industry. He took no credit to himself for the success of 
the exhibition. He could not say that he had been particularly 
enthusiastic about the idea when their Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. C. S. Shapley) suggested it, after he had given a very suc- 
cessful lecture in the Town Hall, when the place was crowded to 
overflowing and many hundreds of people had to be turned away. 
When Mr. Shapley urged the value of an exhibition, the Com- 
mittee decided to back him. When the matter was settled, the 
Chairman and himself gave Mr. Shapley his head completely ; 
and he had made a very magnificent success of the thing. [Hear, 
hear.| He had always felt that the gas industry was not pushed 
on the public attention as much as its merits deserved. There 
was no doubt that there had been hundreds, if not thousands, of 
converts made in Leeds, many of whom were going to use gas 
for general purposes for the first time. It might sound strange 
to say this; but it was an absolute fact. One man came to him 
the previous day and said he had just fixed up with the manager 
to fit entirely with gas a house he was building, so satisfied was 
he with the results of what he had seen displayed at the 
exhibition. 

The PrEsIDENT, in thanking Alderman Ratcliffe for his wel- 
come, said, in return, he offered the wishes of the members of the 
Institution for the highest success of the exhibition. The Institu- 
tion was founded 51 years ago; and this was the first time an 
annual meeting had been held out of Manchester. To break an 
old custom like that needed some strong reason; and the reason 
was that a gas exhibition was being held in Leeds, which the 
whole of the members thought justified the change of venue for 
the meeting, in order to see the exhibits and profit by what they 
saw. Although the exhibition was primarily for the education of 
the citizens in the use of gas, the members of the Institution felt 
that, as engineers and managers there must be something to be 
gained for themselves and their departments by-a visit. They 
knew the staff at Leeds, and, having been so long without a gas 
exhibition on account of the war, they knew that anything the 
Leeds people undertook in this way would be done efficiently and 
well, They hoped the ideals which were set out in the opening 
addresses of the exhibition would be realized—that the public 
would be educated into the use of gaseous fuel, and that, as a 
result, they would get in time a smokeless Leeds, and that this 
would be a great help in the conservation of that greatest of our 
national assets—coal. 

Tue Business. 


On the motion of Mr. C. S. SHaPpLEY (Leeds), seconded by 
Mr, H. Kenprick (Stretford), the minutes of the last previous 
general meeting were confirmed. 


APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE, 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. S. Frith) submitted letters of 
apology for absence.and of good wishes from, among others, Mr. 
Thos. Goulden (the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), 
Sir Dugald Clerk, Mr. John West, Mr. J: Wesley Whimster (the 
President of the Southern District Association of Gas Engineers 








and Managers), and Mr. J. H. Canning (the President of the Wales 
and Monmouthshire District Institution of Gas Engineers and 
Managers). 

New MEMBERS. 

On the proposition of the Presipent, the following new 
members were elected and welcomed: Mr. Godfrey W. Kaye, Man- 
chester; Mr. James M‘Lusky, Calverley; Mc. J. H. Sillitoe, Man- 
chester; Mr. Charles P. Tooley, Leeds; and Mr. Rowland N. 
Webb, Leeds. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET. 


On the proposition of Mr. S, MEuNiER (Stockport), the annual 
report and statement of accounts were adopted. 


Tue Proposep TesTING LABORATORY. 


The PRESIDENT, commenting on the report, said members must 
understand that the central testing laboratory scheme was not 
dead, though it had not yet fructified. It was not yet in a state 
enabling the Committee who had it in charge to make a definite 
pronouncement. The Committee had considered various ideas; 
and the one which suggested itself at first seemed to be prohibi- 
tive, on account of cost. The Committee were now considering a 
scheme whereby they would be able torun a laboratory on a con- 
tributory basis; and when a scale of charges had been drawn-up, 
it would be sent to the members, to see if sufficient support se 
be forthcoming to establish such a central laboratory. He hoped 
the members would give the matter the most careful considera- 
tion. He felt sure that, if the scale could be made at all reason- 
able, it would be worth the while of all the smaller undertakings, 
at any rate, to take advantage of a certain number of tests per 
annum at a guaranteed fee. But the fee must be sufficient to 
enable the scheme to be carried on successfully. 


THE COMMERCIAL SECTIONS, 

Mr. MEUNIER submitted the private report of the Lancashire 
Commercial Section. He said there was one point on which he 
might make special mention, and it was bearing on the statement 
he had made at the previous annual meeting, when he stated 
how pleased they were to note the gradually increasing number of 
members joining the section. This progress had been continued 
throughout the past year; the membership of the section having 
been enlarged by six, making a total now of 75. The matters 
which had been under consideration had been felt to be so 
important that the attendances had been extremely good. The 
highest attendance was 52, and the lowest 25, with an average of 
34 per meeting. This, he thought, spoke volumes for the work 
that had been done and for the berefits derived. He was sure 
that if the work continued, as it would have to do in view of all 
the points the industry had to face—these alterations from pre- 
war days, through war days, to post-war days—members would 
derive the highest possible benefit; and the mutual co-operation 
of all would lead to such steps being taken as would make for 
steady improvement in the working of the gas industry. 

Mr. CuarLes Woop (Bradford) presented the report of the 
Yorkshire Commercial Section, and remarked that when the 
members received the report in detail they would agree that very 
good work had been done. Recently, owing to the tar scheme, 
they had included a number of members from Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and other parts ; and the member- 
ship had increased to more than 70, 

The reports were adopted, 


THE BENEVOLENT Funp. 


On the motion of the PresipENT, seconded by Mr. MEUNIER 
it was agreed that the sum of £5 5s. be granted to the Benevolent 
Fund of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The President re- 
marked that the funds of the District Institution were not very 
* flush; but this benevolent fund was one of the things he hoped 
would be the last to be dropped. They had had an expensive 
year; but membership subscriptions remained as before. They 
might weather the storm entirely without increasing subscriptions, 
though they had had to curtail some of their grants. This one 
they must contribute to. 


District APPOINTMENTS. 


On the proposition of the Hon, Secretary (Mr. G. S. Frith), 
seconded by: Mr. Woop, Mr. E. H. Hudson'was re-appointed the 
representative of the Institution on the Council of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers for 1921 22. 

On the motion.of the PresipENT, seconded by Mr. H. Daviges 
(Chesterfield), Mr. W. Buckley (Manchester) was re-appointed the 
Institution’s representative on the Council of the Manchester 
Junior Gas Association, and Mr. F. H. Robinson (Harrogate) was 
elected to a similar position on the Council of the Yorkshire 
Junior Gas Association. 

The Presipent remarked that it was both a compliment and a 
necessity, in the interests of the industry generally, that the Insti- 
tution should keep in touch with the work of the Junior Associa- 
tions ; and the latter gave the Institution the privilege of' having 
a member as an honorary member of their Councils. 
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INDUCTION OF THE NEw PRESIDENT. 


The PreEs1pDENT then introduced to the meeting his successor to 
the chair—Mr. Samuel Tagg, ot Preston. He said it was rather 
a fallacy to say he was introducing Mr. Tagg, because Mr. Tagg 
was probably better known, at any rate to the Lancashire mem- 
bers, than he (Mr. Hudson) himself was. He had worked with 
Mr. Tagg on the Council for many years; and he did not think it 
would be making any invidious distinctions to say that there was 
no member of the Council whom he would rather see come into 
the presidential chair than Mr. Tagg. [‘ Hear, hear.”] Mr. Tagg 
was a right good engineer, and a highly capable one—a man who 
gave careful thought to all the problems of the industry, and 
whose judgment could be relied upon at all times. 

Mr. Tacc, who was warmly received, said his first duty on 
taking the chair was to move a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President for his valuable services during the past year. It was 
very appropriate that this should be done on Mr. Hudson’s native 
heath of Yorkshire. There was no need for them to ask for the 
appreciation of the Yorkshire members, who knew Mr. Hudson so 
well; but it was a privilege to be able to speak in the highest 
terms of appreciation on behalf of the Lancashire members. 
They all had in mind the dignified and capable manner in which 
Mr. Hudson had carried on the work of the Institution through- 
out its jubilee year. 

Mr. A. E. Mottram (Ossett) said he had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Mr. Hudson as President last year; and it gave him great 
pleasure to second this resolution of thanks for his services. 

The proposition was carried. 

Mr. Hupson, responding, said any success which had attended 
his work in the chair had been due to the loyal support of the 
members. They had had a successful year’s working. This was 
to him full reward for any labours he had given or any time he 
had expended in the service of the Institution. It certainly was 
somewhat of an ordeal to enter upon a year’s work as President 
of an Institution which stood so high as the Manchester District 
Saran of Gas Engineers; but if the members were satisfied, 
so was he. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Mr. Taae then delivered the following inaugural address : 


Gentlemen,—I take this, my first opportunity, of thanking you 
for the honour conferred upon me by my election as your Presi- 
dent. It is one I appreciate highly; and I will endeavour to the 
best of my ability to promote the interests of the Institution by 
maintaining the traditions of the office. 

Last year—the occasion of our Jubilee—our interest lay in the 
achievements of the past ; and to-day, with equal appropriateness, 
we may consider some of the problems of the future which have 
been so profoundly affected by the world-war and the subsequent 
economic upheaval, and will be further modified by the operation 
of the Gas Regulation Act. 

I think it will be generally agreed that the multifarious services 
rendered during the war have stimulated public appreciation of 
the value of gas as a fuel—both in the extent and in the variety 
of its application for domestic and industrial purposes. While 
this has been assisted by the scarcity and unsatisfactory quality 
of coal supplies, the cleanliness, convenience, and relative eco- 
nomy of gas will ensure its extended use in the home. In my 
experience, the unsought demand for gas appliances was never 
greater than during the past year, when our sales amounted to 
£10,000; and, unless the present trade depression becomes more 
severe, | think these can be maintained by a systematic canvass 
on the lines suggested by the “B.C.G.A.” Given saturation to the 
economic limit, the purely domestic consumption for industrial 
towns should, under present conditions, continue until a maximum 
of 7000 c.ft. per head of the population is reached. 

We are all familiar with the widespread use of gas for industrial 
purposes during the war; and while some of this business was 
necessarily only temporary in character the experience then gained 
has resulted in permanent business. With the freer competition 
of other fuels, progress in this direction will to an extent depend 
upon improvements in the design of furnaces and other appliances 
resulting in higher efficiencies. Many undertakings can, however, 
obtain an increase in their industrial load, as in addition to the 
uses for which gas is the cheapest fuel, there are many applica- 
tions where the advantages of a uniform and easily controllable 
supply compensate for a higher fuel cost. I am, therefore, con- 
vinced that in both fields there is a considerable volume of addi- 
tional business awaiting us, provided we supply gas suited to our 
consumers’ requirements at a price which compares favourably 
with alternative sources of energy. 

The maintenance of a vos... illuminating standard in the 
days of the flat-flame burner compelled the supply of a gas of 
high calorific value. But with the introduction of incandescent 
lighting and the increased use of gas as a fuel, the cost to the 
consumer, on the basis of volume and probably on the thermal 
basis, was reduced by a reduction in calorific power. Asa result, 
the average quality supplied immediately before the war was about 

550 B.Th.U. But with the scarcity of coal and oil, accompanied 
in the latter case by a prohibitive cost, and the impossibility of 
extending or even maintaining plant, a further reduction in quality 
was inevitable; and the average calorific value to-day is probably 
little above 450 B.Th.U. We know on the authority of the Gas 
Investigation Committee (and it is confirmed by experience) that 





vided the volume is proportionately increased to maintain the 
supply of heat units at a constant figure. Butin the circumstances 
obtaining, it has been exceedingly difficult, and in most cases im- 
possible, to give this increased volume; and in consequence the 
pre-war standard of service has not been maintained. ; 
Where possible, the supply has been improved by increasing 
the initial pressure; but as most distributing systems were de- 
signed for gas of higher quality than that supplied in 1914, this 
has not resulted in a uniform increase over the district, particu- 
larly where the supply is dependent upon radial trunk mains; 
andin any case the consumer cannot have obtained the increased 
volume required unless there was an equivalent reserve in the 
capacity of services, meters, interior pipes, and appliances. 

The capital expended on mains, meters, and prepayment 
installations in Preston is approximately £200,000, and interest 
charges on this amount to 4d. per 1000c.ft. The present replace- 
ment value is three times this figure; and it must not be over- 
looked that if a supply of gas of lower calorific power had been 
possible, either through reserve capacity or higher initial pres- 
sure, this has absorbed a potential value in the system that was 
available for new business. ; 
If, with the prospect of normal supplies of coal and the possi- 
bility of a fall in the cost of oil, it is decided either to continue the 
supply of gas of the present quality or to make a further reduc- 
tion therein, the margin between the cost per therm of manufac- 
turing such quality gas and that supplied before the war, must 
be sufficient to cover the cost of the extension of the distributing 
system to ensure the delivery to the consumer of the volume re- 
quired, and at a pressure suitable to its efficient consumption. 
There is a prevalent impression that the sale of gas on the 
therm basis will result in the general adoption of a relatively low 
calorific standard, and so make possible the gasification of the 
whole (or a large proportion) of the coke; and support for this 
view is to be found in the Clerk-Smithells-Cobb report to the 
Institution of Gas Engineers in 1919. 

While this would give higher thermal efficiencies than those 
obtained in ordinary processes of carbonization, I am not satisfied 
that these would necessarily ensure a lower thermal cost; and I 
venture to believe that the conclusions in the above-mentioned 
report are not well-founded. They are based upon an examina- 
tion of the receipts of the South Metropolitan Gas Company for 
1913; and the suggestion is made that the total gas heat value in 
the gasholders could be doubled by converting a portion of the 
residual coke into water gas, and that the additional revenue so 
obtained would enable a reduction to be made in the price per 
heat unit. It is evident this would be true if the cost of coke was 
the only item of expense in the manufacture of water gas; whereas 
it would, in fact, necessarily bear its proportionate share of all 
other manufacturing and distributing costs, including interest 
and depreciation on the capital outlay for the plant employed. If 
the cost per therm of making and distributing the two gases (ex- 
clusive of the cost of materials) was approximately the same, the 
cost of water gas would have exceeded that of coal gas, because 
the value of the coke was 30 p.ct. above the net cost of coal per 
therm of gas made. 

If a similar calculation is apeied to the accounts for 1911, the 
comparison is even more unfavourable to water gas, as in that 
year the cost of coke was five times the net cost of coal per therm 
made. It would, therefore, appear that, instead of reducing the 
price per heat unit, adopting the policy suggested would result in 
an increased cost into the holder, apart from the heavier distri- 
bution charges consequent on a reduction in calorific value. 

The thermal efficiency of the conversion of coke adopted in 
the report is 76 p.ct.; and, on this basis, a ton of good dry coke 
would yield about 200 therms of water gas. This duty is very 
much higher than any that can be obtained from plants designed 
for the production of carburetted water gas; but on this basis, 
assuming equal values for coal and coke and neglecting capital 
charges, the cost per therm for coal gas is less than that for water 
gas, provided the total revenue from residuals is not less than 
65 p.ct. of the cost of the coal. 

A stronger case for the partial gasification of coke by moderate 
steaming in continuous vertical retorts has been established by 
the report of the Gas Investigation Committee on the Uddingston 
installation. But, if a financial balance-sheet is prepared on the 
basis of these figures, it appears that the benefit is largely due to 
the increased yields of tar and ammonia, and that the advantage 
of steaming is relatively greater because the yield from the non- 
caking coal carbonized was only 51 therms per ton when no steam 
was admitted. 

There can be little doubt however that the practice of moder- 
ate. steaming will be extended, as this is the most convenient 
method of increasing the volume of coal gas by the addition of 
water gas. But further evidence is required to show that the 
lower thermal costs can be obtained from the better English 
caking coal, which, in the best horizontal retort practice, will 
produce 7o therms per ton. : 

It is unlikely that a similar practice will be followed with hori- 
zontal retorts, owing to the difficulty of reducing the carbon 
dioxide content .within reasonable limits. But if the gas from 

horizontal retorts is to be mixed with water gas, there will be an 
advantage in reverting to lower makes and producing a quality of 
(say) 600 B.Th.U., which would allow the addition of 50 p.ct. of 
water gas without reducing the mixture below 500 B.Th.U.; while 
the thermal yield of coal gas per ton would equal that obtained 





the lower quality gas will give an equal duty with the higher, pro- 


by carbonizing at higher temperatures, 
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The employment of high carbonizing temperatures does not 
materially increase the thermal yield per ton, unless at the same 
time water gas is produced by steaming; and the financial econ- 
omy of this or of the separate production of water gas depends 
upon the relation of the value of coke to the cost of coal. 

If the return for residuals equals the cost of coal, then the 
cheapest gas to supply is that carrying the maximum number of 
heat units that can be efficiently utilized by the consumer ; and 
if, on the other hand, residuals are worthless, the cheapest quality 
within certain limits is that resulting from the total gasification of 
coal. The economy of water gas production does not arise from 
its higher thermal efficiency compared with carbonizing pro- 
cesses ; but from its effect on the value of coke by restricting the 
quantity available for sale. If it is true, as I believe it is, that 
with existing distributing plant (in which I include the portion on 
consumers’ premises) a better service can be obtained from gas 
above 500 B.Th.U. than from gas of a lower quality, then other 
efforts should be made to maintain coke values and the pro- 
duction of water gas should be limited to the extent necessary to 
support such action. 

At the present time, however, a serious fall in the value of coke 
is indicated ; and it is earnestly to be desired that the Board of 
Trade Committee now sitting will not, by restricting the carbon 
monoxide content, hamper gas undertakings in their endeavour 
to supply consumers at the cheapest possible rate. 

Before the war, the value of coke varied rapidly, and fre- 
quently without relation to the cost of coal. For example, from 
1912 to 1914 coal rose from 12s. gd. to 14s. 10d. per ton, while 
coke fell from 11s. gd. to 8s. 6d. per ton. During the war, when 
the shortage of fuels of all descriptions was acute, no difficulty 
was experienced in the disposal of coke. Its value was equal to, 
or even higher than, that of coal; whereas in 1914 it was about 
40 p.ct. less. 

It is probable that very little over-production will cause a rapid 
drop in values, and the manufacture of gas coke is one of the 
very few instances where the supply of a commodity is continued 
in large quantities independently of the demand. 

In 1911, 14 p.ct. of the total gas made in Lancashire was carbu- 
retted water gas ; and if this had been replaced by coal gas, 26 p.ct. 
more coke would have come on to the market. When gas-oil 
could be obtained at 3d. or less per gallon, the use of carburetted 
water gas was justified; but unless there is a big reduction in the 
cost of gas-oil, it will be impossible to continue its use, and with 
the continued manufacture of water gas, lower calorific standards 
will be general. 

I think, therefore, mers | effort should be made to secure fresh 
markets by paying special attention to the requirements of users 
regarding grading and screening, and by offering special rates to 
large users for steam-raising; and some attempt should also be 
made to co-ordinate sales in each area. The London Coke Com- 
mittee have been successful in convincing many fuel users as to 
the value of coke; and I am glad to see that the “ B.C.G.A.” are 
giving prominence to the question. In 1913, the quantity of coke 
imported into Preston equalled 50 p.ct. of our sales; and this 
was not due to an excessive local price, as we only obtained an 
average of tos. 1d. per ton, while our coal that year cost 13s. 10d. 
Even in 1917, when the demand was brisk, 20 p.ct. of the total 
quantity sold by twenty-two of the largest towns in Lancashire 
was exported into areas other than those in which it was pro- 
duced; and with a voluntary control of sales, much of this waste 
could have been avoided, and the cost of transport added to the 
revenue from coke. 

The immediate prospect of all residual markets is far from 
satisfactory ;, and the problem of deciding the calorific value that 
has to be declared under the Gas Regulation Act is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one. We have fixed on 475 B.Th.U., and hope it 
may be possible in the future to raise this with advantage to our 
consumers. To those undertakings without experience of supply- 
ing under a calorific standard, the provisions of the Gas Regula- 
tion Act are somewhat of an ordeal. Nevertheless, the freedom 
of choice for each undertaking to supply the quality suited to the 
local conditions, is a valuable concession; and the ultimate effect 
of the new Act will be to raise the efficiency and strengthen the 
position of the industry. 

In many branches of industry, combines or trusts have been 
created for the control of all operations, from the supply of raw 
materials to the marketing of the commodity; and while similar 
action is not possible in our case, it is essential that we should 
proceed along the lines of voluntary co-operation as far as is pos- 
sible without restricting the initiative or enterprise of individual 
undertakings. The experiences of recent years have emphasized 
the importance of unity; and the creation of the National Gas 
Council was due to the general recognition of the need of a cen- 
tral authority to deal with questions of collective interest to the 
industry. 

As I have had the honour of being one of the Lancashire re- 
presentatives on the Central Executive Board since its inception, 
I can testify to the importance of the subjects presented for con- 
sideration, and to the success that has attended their efforts, 
particularly in connection with the Gas Regulation Act, though 
for this charter the industry is mainly indebted to the work of the 
Chairman and the able permanent staff. The value of such a 
Council is very largely dependent upom the interest and support 
it receives from its constituent members; and conversely their 

interest depends upon a knowledge and spprecietion of the func- 
tions and the achievements of the Council, Collective action is 











capable of considerable development, and the tendency must 
ultimately be to relieve the Central Executive Board and head- 
quarters staff of some of their work, by throwing more upon the 
districts. In time I think we shall appreciate the advisability of 
appointing adequate district staffs. 

The political, engineering, and commercial sides of our work 
are closely related, and in many undertakings are dealt with 
by the same individual. I hope in the future it will be possible 
to co-ordinate the various district bodies now dealing with these 
questions without destroying their separate existence. The Cen- 
tral Executive Board now refers engineering questions to the 
Institution and questions of supply to the “ B.C.G.A.;” andin a 
similar way the District Executive Committee could refer these 
matters to this Institution and the Local Commercial Sections. 

If the control of all undertakings was merged into one central 
authority, one of the first steps would be the creation of central 
and possibly district buying and sales departments; and the 
organization of the “ B.C.G.A.” would form the nucleus for the 
latter. I am not suggesting that this is either possible or desir- 
able; but, incidentally, the capital so controlled would only equal 
that of one of the principal railway companies, and the hypothesis 
may be suggestive of the possibilities of collective action. Cur- 
iously enough, we have applied the principle in the very direc- 
tion that would before the war have been considered the least 
likely—I refer, of course, to our relations with labour. The 
growing power of organized labour compelled the combination 
of employers, as it is only possible to fix equitable rates if the 
parties are equally representative. Labour unrest is not a pass- 
ing social phenomenon; for differences regarding the division of 
the products of industry must continue. Although the movement 
in wages during the past year has been in one direction only, we 
have made an advance towards a more scientific settlement by 
establishing uniform rates under the zoning and grading scheme. 


I will conclude with the hope that with the better understand- 
ing that has been reached with the leaders, it will be possible to 
secure an adjustment of wages, in the direction which appears 
inevitable, to be made in a similar reasonable manner. 


THE PRESIDENT THANKED. 


Mr. Joun Bonn (Southport), moving a vote of thanks to the 
President, said he was particularly pleased he had been able to 
address the Institution in Leeds—the centre of great industries 
and the place where the first post-war gas exhibition was being held. 
At the exhibition they would all have full opportunity of seeing 
what could be done by gas. Leeds was a place in which he 
had spent eight happy years. But he remembered he left it for 
Southport in a fog; and he had always hoped to visit Leeds at 
some time in the future and find the atmosphere free from inerts. 
{Laughter.] He knew their President had at heart the question 
of the atmospheric pollution; and he was confident he would, 
during his year of office, give his vital attention to this matter. 
The President had been known to him since they were both boys; 
and he was confident that he would fulfil the duties of President 
entirely to the satisfaction of that great Institution. 

Mr. H. E. Bioor (York), seconding, said it was to him a matter 
of peculiar pleasure and pride to see Mr. Tagg in the position of 
President of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers 
—no mean position for a man to occupy. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Tace, in responding, thanked the members, and remarked 
that no one was more conscious than those who had passed 
through the chair of the great difficulty of writing anything to read 
before such a meeting, and of the deep sense of humiliation one 
experienced after it had been written andread. {Laughter.| He 
was conscious of the fact that there were many questions of great 
importance to the industry to which he had made no reference 
at all; but he had dealt with what he felt to be a question of im- 
mediate importance, and one on which he held some opinions 
which might possibly run-counter to those of some other members 
of the Institution. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Duxpury (Oldham), seconded by Mr. 
W. B. M‘Lusky (Halifax), a vote of thanks was awarded to the 
officers of the past year for their labours—more particularly to 
Mr. Frith (the Hon. Secretary). Nf 

Mr. Fritu responded briefly on behalf of the Committee. 








A New Carbonizing Process for Peat.—According to “ Das Gas 
und Wasserfach,” says the “ Technical Review,” the Bettzit Com- 
pany, in Munich, has been formed to exploit a new process in 
which peat is air-dried until it contains 50 p.ct. of moisture, and 
is then carbonized in inclined retorts working intermittently, or in 
continuously-working shaft-furnaces heated to a temperature of 
428° to 480° Fahr. by gas from special peat gas-producers. The 
whole of the free and chemically-bound moisture is thus removed, 
the formation of tar accelerated, and a black fuel resembling coal 
produced. The calorific value is from 10,000 to 11,500 B.Th.U. 
per pound. A similar process has been developed by Francké- 
Tern, utilizing cylindrical rotating furnaces heated externally by 
gas derived from the furnace itself. The peat is also air-dried 
and distilled by means of superheated steam, resulting in an in- 
creased yield of tar andammonia. The live gas is passed through 
a dust-arrester and scrubber before entering the furnace. Peat 
coke produced by this process is a good substitute for wood char- 
coal, and suitable for smelting ovens. 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of the Midland Junior Gas Association, with Mr. W. J, 
Pickering (the President) in the chair, was held at the Council 
House, Birmingham, on Thursday last, when Mr. A. St. D. 
CorpDeER, of the Saltley Gas-Works, Birmingham, read the fol- 
lowing paper (which was illustrated) on 


THE ERECTION OF A SETTING OF GLOVER-WEST RETORTS. 


Before dealing with the erection of the plant, I propose to de- 
scribe briefly the Glover- West system of continuous carbonization 
in vertical retorts, and the Bridgwater installation in particular ; 
so that later when the various parts of the plant are mentioned, 
the signification of each will be clear. 





CHARGING AND DISCHARGING. 


The coal is first passed through a crusher, and then elevated, 
by means of a gravity bucket conveyor to the coal-bunkers, situ- 
ated just under the roof of the retort-house. The breaker and 
conveyor are driven by belt and chain from a 15 u.P. “ National” 
gas-engine. From the bunkers the coal is delivered, by means of 
gas-tight rotary valves, into the coal feeding hoppers above each 
of the retorts. These valves are hand-operated by levers every 
two hours or less, as required. From the coal-feeding hoppers 
(which hold about 7 cwt. of coal each), the coal passes by gravi- 
tation into the top of the retorts through tapered castings, bolted 
to the tops of the upper mouthpieces. These have two openings 
in them—one for the incoming coal and the other for the out- 
going gas. 

The rate at which the coal feeds into the retorts depends on 

_ the speed of extraction of the coke at the bottom. The extraction 
of the coke is carried out by a revolving spiral worm in the 
bottom of each retort; the charge resting upon the worm. The 
worm is driven by a gear wheel and ratchet, operated by a wire 
rope, which in turn, is operated by a piece of gearing known as 
the harmonic gear. This embodies a large gear wheel, driven 
by a crank and pawl, which gives a reciprocating motion to two 
slides, to which the ends of the wire rope are fixed. Thus the 
speed of the extractors of all the retorts can be varied by adjus- 
ting a hood over part of the gear wheel in the harmonic gear, so 
altering the number of teeth exposed to the pawl. The speed of 
the extractor of each retort can also be similarly varied by mov- 
ing a hood over part of the gear wheel at the base of the extractor 
worm. ‘The whole of the extraction gear requires very little power 
to operate it; the power being supplied by a 4 u.p. gas-engine, 
with a 4 u.p. vertical steam-engiue as a stand-by. 

The coke, after extraction, collects in the bottom part of the 
castings containing the worms, and is emptied into barrows every 
two hours by opening the lids of the bottom mouthpieces. 

The retorts, twenty in number, are in three beds—two of eight 
and one of four retorts, with units of two retorts. They are built 
of sections, oval in shape, and taper from 32 in. by 18 in. at the 
bottom to 27 in. by 10 in. at the top. There are thirteen sec- 
tions to each; the bottom one being cast iron, oval at the top 
aud circular at the bottom, to receive the extracting worm, The 
next section is built-up of grooved and tongued silica bricks, and 
the remaining eleven sections are of moulded fire clay. The 
retorts are 22 ft. 9 in. in length to the top of the cast-iron 
section, which is 2 ft. 4 in. in height. The section built of silica 
bricks is 1 ft. 6 in. in height; so that the actual length of retort 
used for carbonizing is 21 ft. 3 in., as the built-up and iron sections 
are used for heating the secondary air. It should be noted that 
the retorts described are longer than usual, and have more com- 
bustion chambers, as they were specially designed for the car- 
bonization of Somerset coal. The heating of the retorts is carried 
out by gaseous firing from deep producers, five in number ; two 
double producers (one for each bed of eight retorts) and a single 
producer for the bed of four retorts. 


ERECTION OF THE PLANT. 


Owing to shortage of space, and in consideration of having the 
retort-house near the existing coal-stores and river, it was decided 
to erect the plant on the site occupied by a go,000 c.ft. two-lift 
gasholder, which was accordingly removed. As nearly all the 
ground in the district of the river is made-ground, having been 
occupied by brickyards at one time or another, the holder had 
been built on numerous pine piles. These were left in, and the 
excavation for the foundations carried down to that depth—i.c., 
some 15 ft. below ground level. The whole of this space was then 
filled in with concrete, reinforced in places to form a solid raft, 
which was the foundation for the retort-house and settings. 

The setting was built on two substantial walls of Stafford- 
shire blue brick ; the walls being composed of arches whose sup- 
porting pillars were built with large footings on the concrete raft. 
The front wall has two small arches in it—one between each bed 
of retorts, for use as gangways between the producers, The rear 
wall is composed of three arches; there being a large arch to 
each bed of eight retorts and a small arch to the bed of fours, to 
facilitate the wheeling of coke from the mouthpieces. Recesses 
were left in the walls and pillars to accommodate the H girders 
of the retort-bench bracing. 

The work of constructing the producers was then commenced. 
These are built against the front blue brick wall, and are five in 
number—two double ones and one single one, as previously men- 
tioned, with passages between them. During the construction of 











these, compound girders were built into the brickwork, spanning 
each of the passages, to provide support for the girders of the 
retort-bench bracing. The producers are large and deep, and of 
the ordinary pattern; the only point of note about them being the 
arched curtain wall at the back, which causes the producer gases 
to be taken from a point about one-third of the way down the 
fuel bed. They are provided with circular sand-luted charging 
lids on the charging stage floor, and clinkering doors containing 
two primary air slides on the ground floor. The usual V-shaped 
fire-bars, drip-plate, and water services are provided. The retort- 
bench bracing was next erected. This is very heavy in character, 
and consists of large H girders bolted down vertically, and joined 
together by horizontal channel girders at the sides and ends, and 
by specially shaped pieces of flat iron at the corners. There are 
four of these large girders along each side of the bench, and two 
large and one smaller H girder at each end. 

The erection of all this work was carried out by means of a 
derrick, 70 ft. in height and composed of two rectangular pine 
logs, 18 in. square and 35 ft. long, spliced at the middle and cased 
in a steel box. 

The producer bracings are simple, and consist of angle irons at 
the edges, and two channels across the front of each producer; 
one being about half-way up and the other near the top. The 
channels.are bolted to the corner angle irons, and, in the case of 
the top channels, by angle plates and channels, to the H girders 
of the bench bracing. 

In the actual retort-setting, the castings forming the bottoms 
of the retorts were carefully barred into their exact positions, 
and then grouted round, and all spaces between them and their 
supporting girders filled in with fine concrete. Then the two 
main walls of the setting were built—the front wall containing 
the secondary air, producer gas, and waste gas uptakes, and the 
back wall the secondary air slides and sight boxes. The walls 
are built of best firebrick, lined inside with silica brick, and 
having special blocks at intervals to support the tiles covering in 
the combustion or circulating chambers and the chambers where 
the secondary air is circulated and heated. 

All the flues, producer gas, secondary air, and waste gas up- 
takes, &c., are of silica brick; the latter being built of fiat tiles 
with bevelled edges so as to make a sound joint and yet allow of 
recuperation of the secondary air by the waste gases. When the 
two walls had been carried up about 12 ft., the first sections of 
the retorts were put into position. First, the chambers round 
the iron sections were tiled-over, and then the bottom sections 
of the retorts built-up. These, as before stated, are constructed 
of grooved and tongued silica bricks curved to the shape of the 
retort. When these were completed, the first two of the moulded 
sections were put into position. Then the walls between the two 
retorts in each unit were built (these walls being to make the cir- 
culation of the heating gases round the retorts), and following 
these the walls between the combustion chambers of each 1 1it. 
The former are built of silica brick, and the latter of firek ~cx 
lined inside with silica brick. The combustion chambers were 
then tiled-over at each section of the retorts, and so the work pro- 
ceeded—building up the two main walls of the setting and then 
putting two or three sections of the retorts in position and tiling 
them in, until the top two sections were reached. . 

The tiles used in the combustion chambers are thin flat silica 
clay tiles, grooved and tongued at the edges to make a gas-tight 
joint one with another, and curved to fit round the retorts. They 
rest on the special blocks built into the two main walls of the 
setting and walls of the combustion chambers and on the retort 
sections, which are moulded with flanges for the purpose. Care 
was taken to leave an expansion space between the tiles and the 
walls, as, of course, also between the three beds of retorts. The 
two top sections were then put in, in much the same way, except 
that the secondary air and producer gas uptakes were closed 
over, and the waste gases made to circulate round the top two 
sections in the manner previously mentioned. 

It should be noted that while the tront wall of the setting was 
being built-up with the various up-takes, all the secondary air, 
producer gas, and waste gas damper tiles to each of the sections 
of oo retorts were placed in position, and the }-in. test pipes also 
built in. ' 

The description of the setting would be hardly complete without 
mention of the end walls. These are built of firebrick, lined inside 
with silica brick and encased outside with 2 ft. 3} in. of red brick- 
work, to prevent loss of heat by radiation. The top of the setting 
was next covered in with 5-in. of firebrick work, to prevent radia- 
tion losses, and the three tie-rods fixed into position in recesses 
built in the top of the setting. These are in two sections, bolted 
together in the middle, and passing through the tops of the end 
H girders—being tightened-up by large hexagonal nuts. 

The setting being finished, the top mouthpieces were next bolted 
on to the top sections of the retorts, and to them the castings on 
which are bolted the coal-feeding hoppers. Upon the top ot these 
were bolted the coal-feeding hoppers, and to the tops of them 
the rotary coal-feeding valves, which completed the coal-feeding 
arrangements. 

While all this work had been going on, the steelwork of the 
house had been erected ; but I do not propose to go into any de- 
tails of that part of the plant. Suffice it to say that the house is 
built of steel stanchions, girders, and channels, panelled with 4 in. 
brickwork ; the steelwork being erected by means of the large 
derrick. 

Between the front wall of the house and the back wall of the 
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retort-bench, steelwork was erected to support the gas collecting 
main, and a platform from which to inspect and clean it. This 
structure was of a fairly light character, and bolted to the retort- 
house steelwork and the bench bracing. The gas collecting main 
was then erected on this structure, and consists of three separate 
sections, one for each bed of retorts; each section being provided 
with a main valve for the outlet of gas, tar, &c., to the foul main. 
The gas collecting main is built of light steel plates rivetted to- 
gether and provided with several doors, each fastened with a catch 
and wheel, which can be opened for cleaning-out purposes. A 
mid-feather runs the length of each section of the main, to keep 
it sealed when the cleaning lids are open; the gas entering and 
leaving the main on the opposite side of the mid-feather to the 
cleaning doors. 

The gas enters the main through disc junction valves, bolted to 
the top of the main at the back ; the main being J shaped in section. 
Thus if any retort is off for scurfing or patching, the valve can be 
closed and the retort shut-off from the main. 

The gas off-takes from the retorts were next put into position. 
These consist of small castings, which are jointed into the gas out- 
lets of the mouthpieces, being connected up to the disc valves on 
the top of the gas-collecting main by lengths of cast-iron pipe. 
The castings are Y shaped; the limbs being of unequal length 
and diameter. The shorter limbs, being the larger in diameter, 
are jointed vertically to the mouthpieces, and the larger limbs 
(smaller in diameter and ending in spigots) are fitted into the 7 in. 
gas-mains leading to the disc valves. At the joint of the Y there 
is a removable plate with a circular hole in it, into which fits a 
large steel ball. This ball has a hole through the centre, so 
that it can be turned round, and a poking rod pushed through it 
into the retort to poke-down a charge that may get hung-up. It 
will be seen that the gas travels direct from the retorts to the foul 
main without passing through any seal; so that the gas collecting 
main is a dry main to all intents and purposes. 

Before leaving the top of the setting, mention must be made of 
the stacks, three in number, one for each bed of retorts. These 
are of circular steel plates, and in two sections. They were 
erected by means of a small derrick, raised on top of the bunkers; 
the sections having been previously hoisted to the top of the 
setting by means of a large derrick. The bases of the stacks rest 
on the brickwork of the setting, above the main dampers. After 
having been fixed, the stacks were lined with firebrick; great 
care being taken over the joints. 

The only other work of importance on the top is the over- 
hanging structure for the gravity bucket conveyor, dumping gear, 
and the driving and leading sprockets of the conveyor, also the 
gabled roof over the conveyor. But these are nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

As mentioned earlier, the extractor consists of a large cast-iron, 
vertical, spiral worm, which rotates in the circular part of the 
bottom cast-iron section of the retort, almost filling it. 

'-)vdescription of the plant would hardly be complete without 
mention of the method employed for supplying coke to the pro- 
ducers, and also to fill the retorts when starting-up a bed, or a re- 
tort let-down for scurfing. This is provided for by a special 
bunker for coke which has a shoot from the bottom of it down to 
the producer charging floor, ending in a pivoted door. The coke 
is emptied into a barrow, fitted with a bottom discharge plate 
valve, and fed into the producers every four hours. The coke is 
elevated to the bunkers by the gravity bucket conveyor, and 
dumped by the usual tipping gear. If the coke is required for 
the retorts, for the reasons mentioned, it is tipped into the coal- 
bunkers instead. 

Other details of the plant are the usual staircases and plants 
and platforms. There are three platforms along the front of the 
setting, so that the dampers and supplementary producer gas, 
secondary air, and waste-gas dampers, and the waste-gas test 
pipes, can be easily approached. 

There is a vertical steel travelling ladder at the back of the 
setting, so that the sight-boxes at each of the sections of the 
retorts can be inspected. 

The last two details are the foul main and retort-house governor. 
The former is a light steel main, 18 in. in diameter, built in sec- 
tions with flanged joints, and supported by hangers from the 
retort-house steelwork. The latter is of the usual Parkinson and 
Cowan type, and set to give a level gauge on the retorts. 





The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Corder, in- 
quired what was the throughput of each retort in actual tons of coal, 
and the approximate analyses of the special Somerset coal for which 
the plant was erected to deal. A good feature was the facility with 
which temperatures could be controlled throughout the length of 
the retort. 

Mr, R. WALKER asked for results obtained by steaming. 

Mr. HarDIkER said it was apparent that much silica brick was inter- 
woven with fire-brick. Had any trouble been caused by unequal ex- 
pansion ? 

Mr. Wacker further asked what was the average temperature of 
the gas when leaving the off-take pipes; also what arrangements were 
made for the removal of pitch. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously, 

Mr. Corb, in reply, stated that, without steaming, the daily out- 
put per retort was 30,000 to 33,000 c.ft., or an average of -31,000 c.ft. 
Somersetshire coal was high in ash and moderately high in moisture. 
There was a certain amount of pitch trouble at first ; but the difficulty 
was overcome by a system of circulating hot tar.. A large bosh was 
introduced in the tar-main between the foul-main and the tar-well, 





» 


From this bosh, hot tar direct from the foul-main was circulated 
through the gas collecting main. The effect was quite good. No 
trouble had been experienced owing to unequal expansion of the two 
types of bricks, and no renewals had been necessary. 


—~_ 
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Visit to the Dunfermline Gas-Works. 

The Second Quarterly Meeting of the session was held in Dun- 
fermline on Saturday, Feb. 12, when a large number of members, 
including some from the Senior Associations, were present. Mr. 
C. B. Tully was of the party. Previous to the meeting, a tour of 
inspection of the works was conducted by Mr. James Campbell 
(Engineer and Manager) and his assistants. The visit was greatly 
enjoyed; and the members were much interested in the new 
carbonizing plant, which consists of an installation of Woodall- 
Duckham vertical retorts, brought into use last August. There 
are five beds each of four 5-ton retorts, capable of producing 
more than 1} million c.ft. per day. The old carbonizing plant 
comprised 96 horizontal and 16 vertical retorts on the continuous 
intermittent principle ; but these have been discarded. 

The members were entertained at tea in the City Hotel, and 
were welcomed by Mr. Shearer (Town Clerk). The President 
(Mr. D. Campbell, of Kinross) expressed the thanks of the mem- 
bers to Mr. James Campbell and to the Dunfermline Corporation 
for their hospitality that afternoon, and said it was a privilege 
and a pleasure to visit such an up-to-date and well-equipped gas- 
works as that at Dunfermline. He congratulated the Corporation 
upon having, in Mr. Campbell, a Manager who had so well over- 
come all the difficulties and troubles which had confronted him. 


Mr. W. A. DEARDEN (Dunfermline) then gave an address on 


SIX MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE WITH A WOODALL-DUCKHAM 
VERTICAL RETORT-SETTING. 


Since starting-up, we have had, not from choice, a varied expe- 
rience with different classes of coals. During the coal strike, the 
stock coal was a source of great inconvenience. The coal was not 
only poor from a gas-making and coke-making point of view, but 
it would not hold-up in the retorts, and slipped past the extractor. 
This lead us to adopt the plan of working the continuous verticals 
on the continuous-intermittent principle. Theextractor engine was 
run for 15 minutes each hour ; and with this method of working, 
we obtained much better results from the coal. Ever since the 
coal strike, with certain classes of Fife coal we have found it 
necessary to resort to this method of working. The coke drawn 
from the retorts, during these bad coal periods, contained a very 
large percentage of fine dust ; and in order to maintain the heats, 
the whole of the coke going to the producers was screened. With 
good coal, we have no trouble of this kind. 

For some time we have been steaming, with steam at 30 lbs. to 
40 lbs. pressure, through ,3,-in. calibrating nipples. This pressure 
is registered by a gauge fixed on the steam-pipe leading into the 
retorts. The steam is delivered into the superheating tubes, 
and then into the retort by four nozzles on each side of each 
retort. The steam enters the retort very lazily; and intimate 
contact with the coke is obtained. Good bottom heats are easily 
maintained; so that decomposition of the steam is effected with- 
out difficulty. We have on the site a superheater which we 
propose inserting in the main flue when the opportunity occurs. 
With highly superheated steam, we anticipate getting much better 
results from steaming. 

I can give no actual pyrometrical readings of the heats. To the 
eye, they are always excellent, top and bottom. No difficulty is 
experienced with our present method of working, with a distinct 
pressure at the sight-holes at the top of each combustion flue. 
Previously we worked with a pull at this point; but by checking- 
back the main dampers of the settings gradually, and opening-up 
the secondary and primary air inlets to correspond, we obtained 
conditions which gave us the best heats, and more uniform day- 
to-day conditions, The carbon monoxide flues of each setting 
are cleaned regularly, and are never allowed to get really dirty. 
The waste-gas flues have never required cleaning so far. 

During the period of working, we have emptied and thoroughly 
scurfed only two retorts. A very small amount of actual scurf 
had formed; but a hard crust of carbonized tar was found round 
the off-take casting. Other retorts requiring cleaning have been 
allowed to stand-off with the coke in them, and the off-take cast- 
ings cleaned; the heats having been previously checked back. 
From experience, we have now arranged for the off-take pipes to 
be augered once per shift; and this retards to some extent the 
accumulation of the pitchy crust. 

The so called “seal-pot” into which the gas off-takes deliver 
has given notrouble. The weir-valves on the tar and liquor off- 
take are lifted daily; and if any thick tar has formed, it is flushed 
away. With Fife coals, thick tar does not give any trouble. A 
liquor spray into the gas up-take pipes is provided; but so far it 
has not been necessary to use it. 

CuEMmicaL TEsTs. 


We are fully convinced that strict chemical supervision is 
a paying proposition. It provides the management with data 
that suggest alterations, with the resultant economies which no 
amount of ordinary observation could suggest. Periodical tests 
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of waste gases have been taken, and if necessary, the dampers 
adjusted in accordance with the information provided by the 
tests. No difficulty has been experienced in getting almost 
thereotical results; 19 to 20 p.ct. CO, with a trace of Os, being 
quite common figures. A record of all damper positions is kept, 
which can be consulted if a test turns out poorly, and the neces- 
yw f alterations decided upon. One or two analyses are made 
daily of the gas going to the holder; the CO,, O., and CO con- 
tent being determined, and also the calorific value. 
A fair average test of our gas is: 


P.Ct. by Vol. 

hs bee es a 76 

23sec hel), HTH, Sie be o'2 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons. 2°0 
co . . ag ear . I0°O 
CH,. . 2I°7 
Bly CSF | BH, YG Sh 7 ors 
No by difference. . . iets bes 368 
Calculated calorific valu 481°94 B.Th.U. 


Actual (total heat) 472°50 én 
WorkINnG RESULTs. 


The following is a summary of results obtained for the period 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Jan. 31, 1921: 


Coal carbonized. 8923 tons 

Gas made ya! 0%, FG 121,048,000 c.ft. 
Gas made pertonofcoal. . . . . . . . 13,566 c.ft. 
Average calorific value over period (total heat) 445°45 B.Th.U. 
B.Th.U. per ton of coal Atatiiees 4d aches 6,042,975 


Tar made. 


te ree 144,435 gallons 
Tar made pertonofcoal. . . 


16'18 gallons 


NH, made (calculated as sulphate equivalent) 158°5 tons 
NHg made pertonofcoal. . . . . . . . 39°67 Ibs. 
Coke for sale and producers (less coke to boilers). 3648 tons 
Coke forsale pertonofcoal. . . . . . . 8*'18cwt. 


It is important to note that the foregoing results have been 
secured from coal obtained from the same pits as prior to 1914, 
when the average results over a period of five years were 8720 c.ft. 
of gas, 10 gallons of tar, and 16 to 17 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia 
per ton of coal. ' 

During this period, stock coal and many inferior classes of coal 
have been carbonized. To illustrate the influence of inferior coal 
it is interesting to note that, during a bad coal period, we have 
made as low as 54,000 c.ft. per retort per day, while with good coal 
we have made over 90,000 c.ft. per retort. As a further illus- 
tration of this influence, I may say that, during the coal strike, 
we made as low as gooo c.ft. per ton of coal of 466 B.Th.U. gas 
(average over week), or 4,194,000 B.Th.U. per ton; while for the 
week ended Jan. 19, 1921, 16,465 c.ft. of 454 B.Th.U. gas, or 
7,476,427 B.Th.U. per ton of coal, were made. For the month of 
January, the average make per ton of coal was 14,677 c.ft., of a 
calorific value of 458 B.Th.U. 

The conveyor is run during the morning shift, when the whole 
of the day’s requirements of coal for the retorts, and coke for the 
producers, is elevated to the overhead coal and coke bunkers. 
It is interesting to note that, notwithstanding the use of gas for 
generating electrical power, and gas for driving the extractors, our 
total weekly consumption of gas on the works is less now by over 
2000 c.ft. than before the new plant was put to work. With our 
old plant, the underground coke-subway was lighted chiefly with 
open-ended pipes, which burnt day and night. Now this subway 
is rarely used; and the gas saved by having the open-ended pipes 
cut-off is more than sufficient to provide power for our coal and 
coke handling plant, drive the extractor engine, and efficiently 
light the new retort-house. 

Twomen are employed on each shift on the setting, one on top, 
and one at the bottom. One man per shift is employed removing 
coke, and another on the morning shift only as conveyor atten- 
dant. The carbonizing wages, which include setting attendants, 
coal and coke handling, a proportion of the wages of foremen, 
boilerman, and exhauster attendant, were 2'89d. per 1000 c.ft. of 
gas made during the period from Sept. 2, 1920, to Jan. 26, 1921. 

During the winter, 96,000 c.ft. of gas per man per day has been 
made, which figure, again, covers all labour from coal in wagon 
to coke in store. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. Rute (Kelty) congratulated Mr. Dearden on his paper. 
There were one or two points he would like to comment upon. The 
first was the difference between the average calorific value quoted 
under ‘‘ Working Results '’ and the calorific value calculated from the 
analysis, The low percentage of N2 and O, was very desirable ; and 
if Dunfermline was supplying gas of the quality represented by the 
analysis, no one could complain of a high percentage of incombustibles. 
The figure of 8-18 cwt. of coke for sale per ton of coal was, he thought, 
lower than usual for Dunfermline ; but perhaps the low moisture con- 
tent in vertical coke might account to some extent for the lower figure. 
The carbonizing wages figure given was very low, and one of which 
he personally was quite envious. 

Mr. DEARDEN, replying, said that, with respect to the two calorific 
values Mr. Rule had commented upon, the difference was accounted 
for by the fact that the analysis was one of many carried out during 
the past few weeks; and during this time supplies of good coal had 
been available. As a consequence, a good quality of gas had been 
produced. The figure given in the working results was an average of 
calorific power tests taken over the whole period of working. During 
this time a large quantity of bad coal and stock coal had been car- 
bonized ; and in order to maintain the gas supply to the town, a lower 
quality had of necessity to be produced. These low-quality periods 


an actual fact that the Dunfermline coke was now much lighter than 
in pre-vertical days. A wagon which previously weighed 6 or 7 tons 
now weighed 5 or 6 tons. Another influencing factor on the coke sale- 
able was the amount of coke used in the boilers. While previously 
coal was largely employed for boiler firing, now they were using a large 
proportion of coke and breeze ; and their figure did not take any credit 
for breeze sold. If credit had been taken for breeze, the figure would 
have been increased by about 1 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized. In 
pre-vertical times, the carbonizing wages were something like od. per 
1000 c.ft of gas made. 

Mr. R. L, Laine (Brechin) said with their installation of Woodall- 
Duckham verticals in Brechin they had experienced difficulty with 
clinker formation in the producer ; but he attributed this to the quality 
of coal they had been using. He did not think it was necessary to 
work the combustion flues with a pressure on top; but if it could be 
done, and the retort temperature maintained, it would be obvious that 
the producer was in good order. The frequent cleaning of the flues 
might be attributed to the use of unscreened coke. In Brechin they 
screened all their coke previous to charging it into the producer. 

Mr. DeEarpeEn said they had very little trouble with clinker in the 
producer—a fact which he attributed to the breeze plates installed 
at the top of the step-grate. This prevented air cutting up the 
front wall. He was sure they would have been made aware of 
any serious clinker formation on the back of the producer by 
the fire not moving down properly. Another factor which helped to 
minimize this trouble was their method of working with a pressure 
on the top sight-holes. The passage of the primary air through the 
fuel bed was necessarily less keen, and therefore did not tend to high 
local heating, and the consequent formation of clinker. The fact, too, 
of having a pressure on the top sight-holes allowed the burning gases 
to remain in the combustion flues longer, and resulted in utilizing 
the heat to the best advantage. It was an absolute fact, founded on 
experiment, that, as far as their setting was concerned, a pressure on 
the top sight-holes was the correct condition. Regarding the question 
of flue cleaning, the fact that their CO flues were cleaned once every 
three weeks did not necessarily mean that this was required ; but they 
believed in never allowing the flues to collect sufficient dust to affect 
the heats. They only screened the coke during bad coal periods, when 
it was necessary. 

Mr. R. J. Gavin (Galashiels), commenting on the working of their 
setting of Dempster-Toogood verticals, remarked that they had ex- 
perienced no trouble with any class of coal passing their extracting 
device. 

Mr. DARDEN said he had no experience with the Dempster-Toogood 
type of extractor; but he thought that some of the stuff they had car- 
bonized would have passed anything but a stop-end. 

The PresipEntT asked the members to accord Mr. Dearden a hearty 
vote of thanks for his practical paper. 








Increasing the Capacity of Purifiers. 


In an article appearing in the “‘Gas Age,” Mr. George Wehrle 
says the Denver (Col.) Gas and Electric Company recently com- 
pleted a purifier installation which was novel in so far that it 
almost trebled the existing capacity of the purifiers without re- 
quiring additional ground space or piping changes, and at a cost 
comparatively low as compared with that of installing new puri- 
fiers of similar capacity. The purifying equipment as originally 
installed consisted of four cast-iron boxes, 25 ft. by 20 ft. and 3 ft. 
high ; designed to accommodate the shallow beds of lime then 
used. Later they were converted into oxide purifiers, with one 
layer about 2 ft. deep in each box. When enlargement of capa- 
city became necessary, steel extensions were fastened to the inside 
of the cast-iron water-lute, and the lute filled with neat cement. 
The tray arrangement and piping inside ttte boxes were changed 
so that two 2-ft. layers of oxide were accommodated; the gas 
entering at the centre of the boxes, and passing through the layers 
of oxide and out top and bottom. In course of time, another 
extension of plant was required; and the same process of extend- 
ing upwards was resorted to. Due to the cast-iron construction 
of the original purifiers, it was necessary to re-inforce the bottom 
of the boxes by suitable beamsand pillars. An additional stiffen- 
ing was obtained by placing a 6-in. layer of reinforced concrete 
on the floor of the boxes. The water-lutes were cut off, and exten- 
sions double the original height of the boxes were riveted in place, 
making the present height 12 ft. from the floor. Dry-lute covers 
were installed. The building in which the purifiers were originally 
housed was pulled down, thus putting the new purifiers in the open 
air. One purifier was converted at a time, so that purification was 
carried on in three boxes at alltimes. Under the present arrange- 
ment, each box contains two 5-ft. layers of oxide, giving a total 
capacity in the purifiers of approximately 17,000 bushels, whereas 
the capacity before the alterations were made was only about 6500 
bushels. It has been found, since the increased amount of oxide 
has been used, that the boxes last longer between changes than 
the difference between former and present capacity would cause 
—thus indicating that more gas is being purified per bushel per 
change. 





_ 
i 





A paper is to be read before the Royal Society of Arts, on 
April 13, by Prof. Henry E. Armstrong, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., on “Low-Temperature Carbonization and Smokeless 
Fuel.” 

There is to be a visit of members of the Manchester and 
District Junior Gas Association next Saturday afternoon to the 
Blackpool Corporation Gas-Works, where Mr. William Chew 
(the Engineer) will have many interesting things to show them. 
After the inspection, the visitors will be the guests at tea of the 





had the effect of reducing the average. As for the coke figure, it was 








Chairman (Mr. Peter Tomlinson) and the Gas Committee. 
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THE “ SIMPLEX” WATER-GAS PLANT AT 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 


Some Further Results and Experience. 
By J. W. Gisson. 


The recent references to the reported successful working of 
“ Simplex” water-gas plants are both interesting and gratifying, 
confirming, as they do, by independent working, my own experi- 
ence of the plant, which I had the pleasure of describing in your 
columns in December, 1919. The “ Simplex” plant at Budleigh 
Salterton has now been in daily operation for the last sixteen 
months. It is therefore possible to furnish further informa- 
tion, and give actual working results and experiences over an 
extended period. 


For the year ended Dec. 31 last, the amount of gas made at 
Budleigh Salterton was 16,021,900 c.ft. from 865 tons 9 cwt. of 
coal, giving a make of gas of 18,512 c.ft. per ton. This is now, 
in fact, being exceeded; returns for January showing a make 
of 19,300 c.ft.. Based on the past year’s working, to have pro- 
duced a similar amount of straight coal gas would have required 
1335 tons 3 cwt. of coal. The saving effected in coal was there- 
fore 469 tons 14 cwt., or approximately 33 p.ct. Apart from the 
national question of coal conservation, managers of works in a 
rural district away from the railway will readily appreciate what 
this saving means. The cash saving, after allowing for less pro- 
duction of residuals, amounted to £622. 


ANALYsIS OF GAS AND CALORIFIC VALUE. 


The following is an analysis of the blue gas, taken at the outlet 
of the generator, about half-way through a “ run: ” 





CO, (including HS) . 4°9 
Re ie BOOM eSb a0 ts o'2 
Hydrocarbons unsaturated o'4 
ERAT daa) Pa 48°0 
CHy. 75 
ko a, 33°7 
Wee ts ee BU SS THES STH BS 
Giving a calorific value of approximately 340 B.Th.U. (gross). 


ENRICHMENT, 


This, as is doubtless known, is by means of gas tar, which is 
sprayed into the carburettor ; the hot gases from the plant pick- 
ing-up the light oils from the tar. The degree of enrichment de- 
pends on the amount of tar used. As the plant is now worked, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining an enriched gas of at least 360 
B.Th.U. (gross) of a permanent and constant nature. The cost 
of this enrichment is comparatively slight, as approximately 
75 p.ct. of the tar used is recovered as dehydrated tar, ‘suitable 
tor road purposes. 

METHOD OF WORKING. 


The plant is coupled direct to the foul main, the enriched gas 
passing with the coal gas through the condensing, scrubbing, and 
purifying plant, and thence to a relief holder. It has been found, 
on investigation, that this method is beneficial, as there is no loss 
in calorific value by the hydrocarbons coming down on contact 
with water in the holder tank, as in feeding direct from the plant 
to the holder. Further, the writer has the opinion that the per- 
manent fixing of the enriching hydrocarbons is secured by em- 
ploying this method of mixing, through the cooling of the gas 
being gradual as it passes on to the condensers. Also, a further 
degree of enrichment is secured by the hot gas from the plant 
coming into contact with the tarry vapours in passing along the 
foul main. 

The good quality gas which the plant produces enables a high 
percentage of it to be mixed with the coal gas; and the practice 
is to mix 40 p.ct. In this way a mixed gas of about 460 B.Th.U. 
(gross) is obtained. 

MAINTENANCE AND LaBour Costs. 


Regarding maintenance, after sixteen months’ daily use the 
interior of the generator shows no appreciable signs of wear. In 
the event of having to renew the lining each year, the expense 
would be quite low, as no special bricks are required. The 
fuel consumption is approximately 35 lbs. per 1000 c.ft. of gas 
produced. The make of gas per ton of coke is approximately 
65,000 c.ft. 

Regarding labour costs, no extra labour is required, as the 
stokers, having less retorts to charge, can easily work the plant. 

The cost of producing the water gas for the year to Dec. 31 
last was 1s. 1}d. per 1000 c.ft. 

As “ the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” so the economy 
effected by the “ Simplex” plant is reflected in the price of our 
gas. This was raised to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. at the beginning of 
1915; but it has not been necessary further to increase it. This 
price is considerably lower than the price of any similar-sized 
undertaking in the West of England, and compares very favour- 
ably with much larger works. 

As the result of many months of quiet hard work and experi- 
ment, the plant has shown by the results obtained that it is cap- 
able of producing a diluent of an excellent quality at a very low 
cost. Its simplicity of operation, low capital cost, and adapta- 
bility as to position, make it particularly suitable for the smaller 
works; while, by a simple arrangement of additional units, large 








makes can be satisfied—the various units being then worked inde- 
pendently or. consecutively, in accordance with requirements. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the plant has, during 
the past year, been inspected by many gas engineers and others 
interested in water-gas manufacture. I like particularly to recall 
the remark of one of our most eminent gas engineers, who paid 
me a visit, and after a close inspection, summed up his opinion 
in these words: “ A very attractive little plant.” 


—— 


CATALYSIS IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


The portion of his subject which was taken on Monday evening 
of last week by Dr. Eric K. Ripgat, M.B.E., M.A., F.1.C., in the 
second of the series of three Cantor Lectures at the Royal Society 
of Arts, on the “‘ Applications of Catalysis to Industrial Chemis- 
try,” led to the consideration of catalysts in the gas industry. 


It was explained by the lecturer that processes of catalytic oxi- 
dation may be divided into three classes—complete, fractional, 
and selective. Cases of complete combustion are well exemplified 
in the heavy chemical industry, where the contact process fur 
sulphuric acid and the oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid are 
typical catalytic reactions. Catalysts are employed in these two 
reactions for different reasons—in the first case to effect oxida- 
tion at a low temperature, and in the second to effect oxidation 
rapidly. The catalyst generally employed for both reactions is 
platinum ; but vanadium pentoxide is an equally,efficient substi- 
tute in the former case. Examination of the platinum gauze 
employed for the oxidation of ammonia reveals the fact that it 
undergoes gradual superficial change. During the reaction with 
phosphine-free ammonia, crater formation is marked; with am- 
monia containing phosphine, small metallic crystals are formed. 

Among the cases of fractional oxidation, the drying-oil industry 
is probably the most ancient. Recently the oxidation of the 
hydrocarbons has attracted a very considerable amount of atten- 
tion; and two processes of fractional oxidation have attained 
industrial status—the oxidation of naphthalene to phthalic anhy- 
dride, and of benzene to maleic anhydride. Specially prepared 
vanadium pentoxide is employed as catalytic agent at a tempera- 
ture of about 350°C. The production of phthalic anhydride by 
this method is now supplanting the older plan of oxidation with 
fuming sulphuric acid, where copper and mercury salts were 
employed as catalytic agents. The oxidation of benzene to the 
intermediary products—phenol, hydroquinine, and quinine—are 
possibilities in the methods which merit careful investigation ; 
the yields hitherto obtained being either insignificant or small. 
It is, however, Dr. Rideal proceeded, in selective oxidation that 
the unique properties of catalytic reactions are most evident ; for 
in a mixture of two or more combustible constituents, it is possible 
to effect the combustion of only one constituent by the proper 
choice of catalytic material. The constituent which possesses 
the longest life on the catalytic surface, or is more readily ab- 
sorbed, is the one which is oxidized in the presence of an oxidiz- 
ing catalyst. 

Completing this section, the lecturer said he would like to de- 
vote a little time to some of the problems connected with the gas 
industry. The gas industry is an extraordinarily complicated one, 
because nobody knows the nature of the raw material which is 
used. This raw material, of course, is coal. But some of the 
simple problems of the gas industry are perhaps even more inte- 
resting, because one can see farther. Take first the case of com- 
bustion, the incandescent gas-mantle represents a well-known but 
little understood case of catalytic surface combustion. Drawing 
attention to three mantles in an incandescent state in front of 
him, but giving widely different results, he said they were burning 
the same quantity of gas, but had different catalysts on them. 
One was only ceria, and another only thoria; while the third was 
a mixture of 99°2 p.ct. of thoria and 0'8 p.ct. of ceria. As yet, he 
declared, no satisfactory explanation has been advanced as to 
why the three mantles should give such different lights. Thetem- 
perature of the incandescent gas-mantle is really much lower than 
one would expect. The highest temperature that can be arrived 
at in the bunsen flame is about 1800° C.; but the temperature of 
the mantle is considerably lower than this, owing to the fact that 
the mantle is radiating energy the whole of the time. It should 
be possible to increase the efficiency of the ordinary mantle, which 
is very low—in fact, the total luminous efficiency is only 1 p.ct. 
The luminous efficiency of other types of lighting is also low. It 
should, further, by the proper use of oxides, be possible to pro- 
duce a “ daylight” mantle, and mantles to give different coloured 
lights for different purposes. Thus the mantle is another example 
of the usefulness of the catalytic process. Any substantial im- 
provement of the mantle would do a great deal for the rejuvena- 
tion of the gas industry. 

Then there is the catalytic surface combustion, which has been 
developed for heating purposes by Schnabel and Bone. But the 
methods of operation in the industry are associated with some 
difficulty. The danger of explosion and the gradual blockage of 
fine-pored diaphragms, which are necessary for the best utiliza- 
tion of the catalytic method, are grave defects which have not yet 
been entirely overcome. The gas may contain some particles of 
tar, and the air may have in it dust, so that there is apt to bea 
clogging-up of the resisting material through which the gas and 

air mixture are forced to pass, and which material, as already 
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remarked, has to be very fine, in order to get the ‘combustion to 
take place on its surface. There is yet a great deal to be done 
in the application of the surface combustion method to heating 
purposes generally, 

Turning to the production of gaseous fuel, the two simple 
gaseous constituents—carbon monoxide and volatile sulphur 
compounds—have been shown as capable of catalytic reactions. 
Recent events in the gas industry are important, and may actually 
lead to a great increase in catalytic methods. The legislation as 
to the sale of gas on the therm basis, and the fact that a Com- 
mittee -has been appointed to investigate the problem of the 
limitation of the carbon monoxide in gas, may redirect attention 
to the various methods which have been proposed of raising the 
B.Th.U. value of blue water gas without carburation with oil or 
coal, These are based upon the reactions: 2CO, = CO, + C; 
aC +2H,O = CH, + CO,; CO + 3H2 = CH, + H.O; CO+ 
H,O=CO, + H,. Each of these is capable of being effectively 
carried out under industrial conditions in the presence of. robust 
catalytic agents. None of them is at present in operation, 
because the conditions which have existed in the past in the 
gas industry have not really necessitated an inquiry into these 
catalytic methods. 

With regard to coal gas, the benzole which can be recovered is 
at present more valuable in the gas than in the motor-car. It 
seems to be rather remarkable that, while we require fuel on the 
roads, it should pay to keep the benzole in the gas. However, 
these conditions may, of course, alter in time; and it may be 
necessary to take out the benzole and put it into the motor-car, 
instead of into‘the incandescent mantle. 

Owing to the shortage of liquid fuels derived from oil, the 
increased production of motor fuel in the gas industry will be 
watched with interest. Hexahydrobenzene produced by the cata- 
lytic hydrogenation of benzene at the surface of carefully reduced 
nickel, and ethyl-alcohol produced by the catalytic hydrolysis of 
ethylene, are promising developments. The former has already 

roved of inestimable value for aeroplane work, on account of 
ts uniformity of composition; but the production of the latter 
cannot yet be said to be on an industrial basis, owing to the 
fact that, as long as sulphuric acid is used as the absorbent and 
catalytic agent, the cost of the cyclic evaporating and concentra- 
tion necessary is practically prohibitive. 

Another interesting problem is that of sulphur in the gas. The 
sulphur compounds in the gas are burnt on the surface of mantles 
to sulphur dioxide; and the gradual oxidation of the sulphur 
dioxide produced in the room under the influence both of moisture 
and of sunlight can be easily demonstrated. Their removal from 
gases is therefore an important problem. It seems probable that 
a catalytic method for the wet oxidation of hydrogen sulphide 
according to the reaction 2H.S + O. = 2H,O +S could be 
developed; the oxygen being provided by the admission of air. 
Colloidal ferric hydroxide exerts a feeble, yet definite, catalytic 
activity in this respect. In blue water gas, the dry catalytic 
oxidation at the surface of catalytic agents can be effected on a 
smallscale, For the removal of combined sulphur, the Carpenter- 
Evans process of effecting hydrogenation at the surface of re- 
duced nickel is in successful operation : 


. CS. + 2H, = C + 2H.S. 

Hydrolysis of carbon disulphide can be effected in the presence 
of moist aluminium hydroxide; and this reaction could probably 
form the basis of an industrial method : 


CS, + 2H,O = 2H.S oe Co. 

Renewed attention is being paid to the influence of catalytic 
agents in the complex cases of hydrogenation and dehydrogena- 
tion occurring during the coking of coal and in the distillation of 
tars. During coking at low temperature, the complex hydro- 
carbons apparently undergo decomposition to the hydrogenated 
naphthalenes and hexahydrobenzene. These undergo catalytic 
reversible dehydrogenation at the surface of hot carbon and the 
‘retort walls. It is evident that the presence of hydrogen in the 
retort assists in the prevention of the dissociation of the hydro- 
genated ring compounds. At 300° C., under a pressure of one 
atmosphere of hydrogen, dissociation of the hydronaphthalene 
and hydrobenzene is practically complete. At slightly higher 
‘temperatutes (350° to 550° C.) the next process in decomposition 
occurs by means of reactions, similar to those obtaining in 
the Friedel-Crafts reaction, which are also capable of accelera- 
tion by means of hot carbon, but more especially by reduced 
metals, such as iron and nickel. For these reactions, the ash 
content of the coal is probably of significance. At 550° to 650°, 
decomposition of ring structures commences in the presence of 
catalytic agents—benzene being decomposed into carbon, hydro- 
gen, and hydrocarbon chain residues ; while at 600° to 700°, the 
saturated hydrocarbons undergo thermal degradation : 

C;H,.~-C,H, + Ha; Cho Cc + 2H3. 
The degradation of coal appears to take place in stages of the 
kind indicated above; and in each stage a reversible reaction 
occurs. Equilibrium in the presence of only feebly catalytically 
active materials, such as dense carbon, and in rapid retort heat- 
ing, may not have time to be accomplished, with the result that 
the complex products originally present in coal undergo complete 
destruction to hydrogen and carbon monoxide, with practically 
the complete loss of the intermediate products, which have not 
only a higher calorific value as illuminants, but possess potential 
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SOME INDUSTRIAL USES OF GAS. 


By J. H. Bropin. 


Among the communications to the Congress of the Société 
Technique du Gaz held in Paris last summer was one by M. 


Brodin, the Manager of the Vaise Gas- Works at Lyons, of which 
(for some reason) the full text was not available at the time. It 
describes the author’s work in the application of gas-heating to 
certain industrial processes—viz.: (1) Recovery of wool from 
cotton-wool mixtures; (2) manufacture of machine-gun bands ; 
(3) tempering and case-hardening of metal. On account of the 
technical interest of the paper, and for the purpose also of com- 
pleting the record in these pages of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, the following abridgment of M. Brodin’s communication 
has been made at this late date. 
RECOVERY OF WOOL. 


In Lyons, an industrial process of some importance is the re- 
covery of wool from waste fabrics containing vegetable material. 
Ina factory of the firm of Victor Roche, old felt hats are treated 
for this purpose by chemical destruction of the cotton for the 
production of ‘recovered wool ” (/aine renaissance). Theseparat- 
ing agent most commonly employed is sulphuric acid ; M. Roche, 
however, using a secret composition. The material is shredded, 
and worked-up in the special bath, the mass being then heated toa 
temperature of 100° to 110° C. in order to incinerate the cotton 
which has been chemically broken-up.in the bath. The product 
is then washed, and dried by heat. 

The incinerating oven previously used was of a primitive inter- 
mittent type, in which 6 to 7 kilos. of the material were stoved in 
about twenty minutes by five burners consuming about 3°5 cb.m. 
per hour. At the end of each operation the treated material 
was replaced by a charge of fresh, and the temperature thereby 
reduced from 110° ta about 60°C. In seeking to provide con- 
tinuous working, the type of stove described by E. Peclet in his 
“ Traité de la Chaleur ” (Vol. II., p. 463), appeared very suitable. 
The material is carried on an endless series of plates, being 
charged thereon through a funnel above and withdrawn from an 
aperture in the lower part of the chamber. In the stove con- 
structed on these lines the movement of the plates is controlled 
by gearing on the outside, and the heat provided by four rows of 
burners of the Tranchant and Grédy type. An existing brick 
structure was used as the chamber, and would certainly be excel- 
lent for operations during twenty hours a day owing to the small 
loss by radiation and combustion. For a working day of ten or 
twelve hours, however, a double wrought-iron body with kiesel- 
giibr lagging would be better, in consequence of the more rapid 
attainment of the requisite temperature at a lower consumption 
of gas. Nevertheless, when using the brickwork stove the results 
exceeded expectations, and proved almost in accordance with 
calculation based on the treatment of 600 kilos. of the mass 
(producing 12 cb.m. of recovered wool) per ten hours in a stove of 
3 cb.m. capacity. 

It was cagionliy intended to use six plates, 20 c.m. apart, each 
taking 60 kilos. of material, which took some ten minutes to reach 
110° C. The plates were reduced to four when adapting the 
brickwork chamber. 

On the basis of a specific heat of *54 of wool and a thermal 
efficiency of 75 p.ct., it was estimated that 28 cb.m. of gas would 
be required per ten-hour day; and this result was obtained in 
practice. The production of wool per hour was 60 kilos. at a con- 
sumption of 2°8 cb.m., equal to 4°5 cb.m. per 100 kilos., as against 
16°5 cb.m. per 100 kilos. when using the intermittent system. 

By increasing the consumption of the burners to 3°75, the stove 
was brought to 95°C. in twenty minutes and to 135° C.in an hour. 
The temperature of 135° C. was the highest which could be used; 
if exceeded, the product was decomposed and rendered unsale- 
able. At the maximum rate of working, 72 kilos. of material could 

be treated per hour with a consumption of 5°25 cb.m. per 100 kilos. 
Greater economy was obtained at the more moderate rate of 
60 kilos. per hour (4°5 cb.m. of gas per too kilos.) ; and this speed 
of running was adopted. 
FiGuRING VELVET. 


Although not the subject of an improvement, M. Brodin alludes 
to the similar process of M. Roche for producing figured velvet 
by localized chemical treatment of the nap (cotton or artificial 
silk) of a silk fabric. The chemical agent is applied by printing 
blocks; and the destruction of the nap is completed by passing 
the fabric slowly over a “ horse” kept heated by gas to from 105° 
to 110°C. The “horse” is simply a semi-cylindrical piece of 
sheet-iron heated by two bar burners. The heating is entirely 
by radiation—the gas jets are employed to heat cast-iron projec- 
tions from the semi-cylindrical body—and owing to the great 
losses is very wasteful; 1°5 cb.m. of gas being consumed per hour. 
But it was found impossible to design a more efficient system, 
owing to the necessity of watching the fabric—any slight excess of 
temperature destroying the fabric of the velvet. The, process is 
completed by beating the fabric with rods, to detach the powdery 
product of the decomposition of the nap, and then brushing it. 


MACcHINE-GuN Banps. 


M. Brodin proceeds to record his experience in the supply of 
gas for the war-time plant of a factory established in Lyons by 
the Hotchkiss Company, early in 1918, for the mass production 








value outside that of a carburetting agent for gaseous fuel. 
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bands, enormous numbers of which were made up to the date of 
the armistice. The gas for the hardening and tempering furnaces 
used in this manufacture was distributed at the ordinary pressure 
to the works, and there brought to a uniform pressure of 65 to 
70 mm. with a Roots rotary compressor. An automatic valve 
was used between the inlet and outlet of the compressor for the 
purpose of stabilizing the pressure ; and the bye-pass valve was 
also used for rendering this adjustment more sensitive and for 
roviding against stoppage of work in the event of the compressor 
ing put out of action for cleaning, &c. The bands were heated 
at 750° to 780° C. and hardened in baths which successively con- 
sisted of linseed oil, colza oil, and mineral oil (André 201). The 
operation, owing to the liability of the long, narrow, and thin 
bands to warp, required great care and the even temperature 
obtainable only with gas-furnaces. Four patterns of these latter 
were used—viz., those of the Société Air et Feu, Méker (with and 
without forced draught), and an American make, also using forced 
draught. The Hotchkiss furnace, used for tempering, consisted 
of a chamber of wrought iron enclosed in refractory bricks, pro- 
vided with an endless chain, and atmospheric burners under the 
base. Each chain carried grooved supports for the bands, which 
in their passage through the furnace gradually reached a tem- 
perature of 500° C. about midway, and were as cool as possible at 
the outlet ; the chain having a speed of 3°4 m. per minute. 
In the supply of compressed gas, it was found preferable to take 
the gas to the meter by a main considerably larger in diameter 
than the inlet or outlet of the meter. Also the branch mains sup- 
plying the numerous workshops are best of diameter greatly in 
excess of the dimensions theoretically permissible, as in this way 
the consequences of mishaps to the rotary compressor or of sud- 
den stoppages of the furnaces are avoided. Moreover, the auto- 
matic action of the flap-valve cannot be depended on; and it is 
always necessary to provide a bye-pass valve, allowing the ordi- 
nary gas to be supplied to the plant without passing through the 
compressor, and thus guarding against derangement of the latter 
or for the adjustment of pressure in the event of the automatic 
valves ceasing to act. It was found dangerous to instal a works 
type of meter at the aap of consumption, particularly when the 
meter has to be supplied with water continuously; for in the event 
of improper adjustment of the water inlet tap, there is a risk of 
flooding the gas inlet. Again it does not do torely, when working 
the hardening furnaces continuously (not merely twenty-four 
hours a day, but seven days a week) on the so-called “ bee’s nest ” 
|nids d’abetlles| burners preventing back-firing. On the contrary, 
owing to the nearness of the furnace walls, the gas is very liable 
to light at the ejector after some hours; and the burners then 
work atrociously. For this reason the Hotchkiss Company in- 
stalled burners of the ordinary bunsen pattern. 
HARDENING AND TEMPERING. 


Finally M. Brodin gives an account of the post-war uses of 
certain special hardening and tempering gas-furnaces by the 
Lyons firm of Dessoye and Roche in the manufacture of highly 
refined metal parts. A furnace (Tranchant, type M.O. 6), in- 
stalled during the war, proved so successful that after the armis- 
tice its use was continued in the production of high-grade small 
metal parts, such as the semi-hardened bent spindles of sewing 
machines. For the hot stamping of the rods from which these 
latter are made, a furnace with forced draught of a special type 
was designed and made in the Vaise works. Its features are a 
rotating flame and an adjustable bed. It consists of a cylindrical 
retort of refractory earth, 20 cm. internal diameter and 30 cm. 
long, open at both ends. Two burners—one on the left 80mm. 
from the front of the furnace, and the other on the right 100 mm. 
from the back—direct an air-gas mixture tangentially, producing 
a rotating flame which envelops the material to be heated. The 
inclination of the burners cen almost surface combustion, 
affords a very clear atmosphere within the furnace, and thus 
facilitates observation of the material during treatment. The 
bed may be raised or lowered according to the size of the articles 
under treatment; and the furnace may also be closed at one end 
for hardening or tempering small articles. The consumption is 
4 cb.m. per hour as against 10 cb.m. for the same result by the type 
previously employed. After stamping, the spindles are cooled 
naturally and then re-heated to 700° C. in a closed chamber for 
working on the lathe. This re-heating is done in the Tranchant 
furnace, which takes 400 pieces at once; the latter being cooled 
in the furnace itself. 

MM. Dessoye and Roche likewise employ a Tranchant gas- 
furnace in the manufacture of polished calibrated cast steel—a 
process of great precision in which rough cast-steel rods, 3 to 16 
mm. diameter, are worked to within 1-1ooth mm. The rods are 
heated in the rotating-flame furnace already mentioned, and then 
undergo treatment in a bath the composition of which is kept 
secret. They are then re-heated in layers separated by cast-iron 
turnings to avoid de-carburizing of the steel. This operation is 
done in a Tranchant furnace 2°3 m. long, 400 mm. wide, and 240 
mm. high. The period of treatment, which was originally 4 hours, 
was reduced to 24 hours by moving the furnace from an insuffi- 
ciently ventilated place into the open air. The consumption is 
12 cb.m. per hour with gas at 80 mm. pressure from a compressor. 
The temperature during this time is 650° C.—cooling in the fur- 
nace occupying 48 hours. The remaining part of the process 
consists, owing to the absence of production of any surface-scale, 
simply in polishing. The manufacture of this precision cast steel, 
hitherto little practised in France, has thus been successfully 
established by means of gas heating. 
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An Explanation and an Apology. 


Sir,—A few days ago the fact was unexpectedly brought home to me 
that I owe the industry an explanation and an apology. The circum- 
stances are as follows. 

As far back as July, 1916, you inserted in your columns a letter from 
me headed “ The Will-o’-the-Wisp of Uncarburetted Hydrogen.” I 
penned that communication in the earnest belief that the time had 
arrived for serious note to be taken of the fact that investigators were 
making analytical studies of the quality of the gas supplied under war- 
time conditions, both in London and elsewhere—a quality for which 
the complete stripping for benzole recovery would never have ac- 
counted. Of such a matter it was not easy to speak publicly, as one’s 
audience must perforce have included members of the electrical pro- 
fession and its technical press. I endeavoured therefore so to word 
my remonstrance that, while it was easily understandable by the gas 
industry, it might be overlooked by our competitors. This turned out 
to be acorrect anticipation, and I hoped justified my speaking figu- 
ratively instead of indirectly. 

You, Sir, were more outspoken later on when you described what 
was happening as the laying of a rod in pickle, the application of 
which might in the future be regretted by its perpetrators. The head- 
ing of my letter was intended to suggest a picture of such persons 
being deceived by the ignis fatuus luring its victims deeper and deeper 
into the marsh in which they would be overwhelmed. If the Will-o’- 
the-Wisp referred to had been true marsh gas, nothing would have 
mattered. I could not have spoken of ‘‘ pbosphoretted nitrogen” as 
it does not exist, and ‘‘ uncarburetted nitrogen” did not suggest even 
the light of a will-o’-the-wisp. So I adopted the third possibility— 
viz., ‘ uncarburetted hydrogen,” which, I frankly admit, is an imperfect 
simile. 

But it appears that there has been read into my words the sugges- 
tion that I was writing against the use of uncarburetted water gas. 
Nothing was further from my thoughts. My diatribe was against in- 
combustibles being distributed to an extent which was certainly as un- 
justifiable a treatment of the public asit was damaging to the interests 
of the gas undertakings. However, good has come out of the evil 
since. ,But for the mistaken policy to which attention was drawn, the 

Fuel Research Board would never have received the mandate which 
resulted in its recommendation of a changed basis for gas supply. 

Having given this explanation I follow it by an apology for express- 
ing my views in language which was apparently capable of such mis- 
construction. 

Pressure was recently brought to bear upon the Gas Companies’ 
Protection Association to prevent its Chairman appearing as a witness 
before the Carbon Monoxide and Inerts Committees, on the ground of 
his disqualification for such a task. The Association has behind it a 
magnificent record of usefulness in many spheres of activity extending 
over some twenty-three years; and I hope when I hand over to my 
successor the office held before me by such distinguished gas engineers 
as Mr, Harry E. Jones and Sir George Livesey, it will be found I have 
guarded jealously its high traditions. 


South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
Old Kent Road, March 1, 1921. 


Cuarces CARPENTER. 
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Sutton Amalgamation. 


Sir,—I observe Mr. H. E, Jones states that, through some dis- 
loyalty, means were afforded me to communicate my fallacies to a 
large number of shareholders. The Directors of the Sutton Gas Com- 
pany took every opportunity to refute the supposed errors of the oppo- 
sition, assisted by the casuistry of Mr. Jones; yet, to their chagrin, all 
to no purpose. I made no secret, as soon as the terms were made 
known to me, of my opposition to this amazing scheme, and so in- 
formed the Directors, The Secretary of the Company supplied to me, 
at my request and cost, a list of the shareholders, which Mr. Jones 
knows perfectly well it was within my rights as a stockholder to 
demand. 

Mr. Jones, being unable to obtain control of the Company on his 
own terms, loses no opportunity to misrepresent the undertaking. At 
the Wandsworth Company's meeting last week, he stated from the 
chair that coals at Sutton cost 13s. per ton more than at Wandsworth, 
and then proceeded, upon this inaccurate premise, to prove that gas 
was produced more cheaply at Wandsworth than is possible at Sutton. 
There are now available the accounts of both Companies for last year. 
The average cost of coals to the Wandsworth Company is 47s. 1d. per 
ton, and Sutton 52s. 1d., being a difference of 5s. per ton, and not 13s., 
as stated by Mr. Jones. 

It is, of course, fallacious and misleading to pick out one item from 
any accounts to enable unfavourable comparisons to be made. The 
oa fair and impartial method is to take all the items of expenditure, 
less residuals. For Wandsworth, they are 57°11d. per 1000 c.ft., and 
for Sutton 49°64d.; so, instead of gas costing more, it actually last 
year was nearly 74d. per 1000 c.ft. less. The average charge for gas 
by the Wandsworth Company was just over 4s. 64d. per 1000 c.ft., 
and by the Sutton Company 4s. 1}d.—being 5}d. per tooo c.ft. less. 
So much for Mr. Jones’s rigmarole aad his insinuations. If he thinks 
the Sutton gas undertaking a poor concern, why has he such a “sore 
head ” at the loss of it? The reason is not far toseek. The expended 
capital per million c.ft. of gas sold by the Wandsworth Company is 
£387, and by the Sutton Company £357, for better conditioned works, 
with a potential value far in excess of Wandsworth, 

The one-sided provisional agreement proposal was amalgamation, 
not on equal terms, but-the Sutton stockholders were to accept a low- 
priced ear-marked Wandsworth stock in exchange for their shares, 
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To any unprejudiced person, it is evident that such terms were totally 
inadequate, and resulted in Mr. Jones’s proposals being very properly 
turned-down by an overwhelming majority. 


The Gables, Derby, Feb, 26, 1921. 


—- 
—_ 


Sutton Amalgamation—A Correction. 
S1r,—In my letter in your issue of the 23rd inst., there was a typo- 
graphical error in the fifth paragraph, relating to the quality of the 
Wandsworth gas. This should have read 506, and not 560 B.Th.U. 


J. FerGcuson BELL. 





Widnes, Feb. 24, 1921. Isaac Carr. 


[The error was on the part of our correspondent, as the letter appear- 
ing in the “ JourRNAL” was in accordance with the copy received 
from him.—Eb. “G.J,”] 


ti 
——— 





Education and Training of a Gas Engineer. 


S1r,—I have read with much interest Mr. Bennetit’s paper on the 
“ Education and Training of a Gas Engineer,” read before the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association on the 7th inst., and reported, together with 
the discussion, in the “ JournaL” for Feb. 9 [p. 337]. As one of the 
original members of the Association, I am pleased to see that it con- 
tinues to thrive and take an active interest in matters pertaining to the 
education and training of the juniors of the gas profession. 

Referring to Mr. Bennett’s paper, the author is to be congratulated 
on the great interest he has taken in, and the time he has devoted to, 
the preparation of his paper. However, I am afraid—as mentioned by 
several speakers during the discussion—that the scheme put forward 
by Mr. Bennett is much too elaborate to be of great practical use to 
the average lad entering the gas profession, as it would mean at least 
several years before he would be able to contribute substantially 
towards his maintenance; and the average parents, with perhaps a 
large family, would not be able to maintain him and pay for a college 
education. It seems to me that, whatever scheme is put forward for 
the training of the future gas engineer, it must admit of the lad’s earn- 
ing something towards his maintenance from the outset of his appren- 
ticeship. Otherwise the profession would only be open to a selected 
few, whose parents are in a position financially to maintain them, and 
pay for their education, to the disadvantage of the “ poor man’s” son 
and the gas engineering profession. 

Seeing the title of Mr. Bennett’s paper, one might have been ex- 
cused for asking Mr. Bennett the question, ‘‘ What is an engineer ?” 
No doubt, he would have experienced more difficulty in answering the 
question than in drawing-up a syllabus for his training. I remember, 
some years ago, when a distinguished member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers defined an engineer as: “ A man who is always being 
called upon to make-up his mind;” while, I believe, an American 
definition is: ‘A man who can do well for one dollar what any fool 
can do badly for two.” Both these definitions leave much to be 
desired ; but they agree in implying the doing of something, as apart 
from knowledge, as the chief characteristic of engineering. It would 
thus appear that engineering is more concerned with executive ability 
than with ability to acquire knowledge. At the same time, there is no 
gainsaying that knowledge of the best way to set about doing things 
must precede any attempt to do them; otherwise results will be dis- 
appointing. I am in accord with Mr. Bennett that the more education 
and knowledge one has the better; but, on reflection. one really 
wonders how our forefathers managed to get along. As all the world 
knows, some of our greatest men in the past had neither college nor 
university education ; and if such an elaborate scheme as outlined by 
Mr. Bennett were to be adopted for youths desirous of taking-up gas 
engineering as a profession, it would certainly operate with disad- 
vantage to the profession, 

Having asked the question, ‘What is an engineer?” one might 
come nearer home and ask, “‘ What is a gas engineer?” I am afraid 
the answer to this question is even more enigmatical than the previous 
one; but one might not unreasonably define a gas engineer as: “A 
man who is expected to know a great deal, and from whom a great 
deal is expected for very little.” One wonders how Murdoch would 
have performed, if set the task of passing the examination which Mr. 
Bennett would have as the hall-mark of efficiency in gas engineering ; 
while it is certain that neither Stephenson nor Watt would have been 
more successful in passing the examination of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, than Burns (the Scottish National Bard) would have been 
in passing the university matriculation examination. Yet these are 
great names in history. It is not my object to depreciate the value of 
higher education. On the contrary, I believe in everyone getting all 
the education he can; and, as Mr. Frazer pointed out in the discussion, 
one is learning all the time at his work, if he is in earnest. 

However, it is to be hoped that, whatever scheme may be adopted 
ultimately for the training of the future gas engineer, it will not be 
such as will, in effect, close the door against the youth who is endowed 
with brains and grit, but, unfortunately, has not the means behind 
him to afford a college education. Certainly some kind of programme 
is long overdue, whereby youths desirous of entering the profession 
would be able to obtain information and guidance as to the subjects 
to study. Surely, the difficulty of drawing-up a scheme is not insur- 
mountable, and could best be arranged by the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, 

On reading over the discussion on Mr. Bennett’s paper, one can 
hardly help remarking on the temerity of one speaker, who stated 
that: “A man who looked about him might in six months be able, 
to a certain extent, to deal with any problem that might arise in the 
works.” I can only say he did well to qualify his statement. A gas 
engineer and manager is not made in six months. It requires years of 
practical experience before a man is capable of dealing promptly and 
efficiently with many of the problems that arise from day to day in the 
management of a gas undertaking. Another speaker recommends the 
works and district as the best place to train a gas engineer. This is 
a point on which great diversity of opinion exists. However, I believe 
that the youth who serves his apprenticeship in the workshop and 


drawing office of a firm of gas engineers and contractors, and at the 
same time occupies his spare time in studying the various technical 
subjects, before entering the gas-works, will make a more efficient 
gas engineer than the youth who serves his apprenticeship in the gas- 
works, 

There can be no doubt that a medium-sized works—say, 50 to 
100 millions per annum—is a much better training ground to learn gas 
manufacture and distribution, &c., than a large works. In a small 
works, the apprentice will get plenty of practical experience; and 
without doubt experience is the “salt of life.” If the youth has the 
necessary ability and inclination, he will find means of acquiring know- 
ledge in the higher mathematical and commercial subjects. At the 
present moment, there are engineers and managers of some of the 
largest gas-works in the kingdom who, after serving an engineering 
apprenticeship, became managers of very small works, and through 
sheer ability have risen to the highest positions in the profession, 
where they are giving entire satisfaction. 


Redheugh Gas-Works, Gateshead on-Tyne, 
Feb. 19, 1921. 


Peter MacDovuGALL. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. — 


Gas-Burners with Body Coverings.—No. 142,816. 
AckroyD, J. H., of Milford, New Haven, U.S.A. 
No. 12,239; May 3, 1920. Convention date, May 1, 1919. 


The burner according to this invention comprises, in combination, 

a body consisting of a bollow head and a tubular shank, a plurality of 
burner elements arranged so as to form air-passages between, and a 
detachable covering plate adapted to protect the upper surface of the 
body. 
The hollow head (acting as a gas-distributing chamber) is provided 
with a plurality of outlets through burner elements projecting up- 
wardly from the top, and being disposed so as to enclose air passages 
between them. The cylindrical enlargement at the end of the tubular 
shank acts as an air-intake chamber, and communicates by the shank 
with the hollow head or gas distributing chamber. The detachable 
covering plate comprises a flat head-piece and a tail-piece—the former 
being provided with holes adapted to fit over the burner elements, so 
as to cover the upper surface of the head of the burner between the 
bases of the elements, while the tail-piece is either flat or partly cylin- 
drical, to fit over the shank. 








Coal Carbonizing Furnaces.—No. 132,489. 
DoueErty, H. L., of New York City. 
No. 11,774; May 10, 1919. Convention date Sept. 7, 1918. 

This invention relates more particularly to furnaces for recovering 
coke and the volatile constituents of coal as primary reaction products. 

At the present time, the patentee remarks, coal is carbonized princi- 
pally in coke-ovens and in externally heated retorts. In the open bee- 
hive coke-oven, sufficient air is admitted to the oven to burn-off the 
volatile materials of the coal, and only coke is recovered, In the bye- 
product coke-ovens which employ retorts, the coke is produced as a 
main product from coal and the volatile materials are recovered as 
bye-products. In a gas-bench using either horizontal or vertical 
retorts, the volatile materials of the coal are produced as main pro- 
ducts, and coke is recovered as a bye-product. The coke produced in 
bye-product ovens differs in physical characteristics from that pro- 
duced in a gas-bench, due essentially (as usually considered) to the 
differences in the time periods employed for carbonization; but the 
gas recovered in the bye-product oven has substantially the same con- 
stitution as that recovered from the gas-bench—being composed prin- 
cipally of fixed gases which carry some hydrocarbon vapours, 
ammonia, and heavy tarry products. A very high percentage of the 
fixed gases and tarry products are secondary reaction products, pro- 
duced by the cracking and decomposition of the primary reaction pro- 
ducts or oils distilled from the coal. 

One of the chief objects of this invention is to provide an apparatus 
by which the coal is reduced to coke and by which the gaseous and 
oily products of distillation are recovered with a minimum of secondary 
reaction products; also the coal may be carbonized at a reduced par- 
tial pressure so as to lower the temperature at which the volatile 
products may be distilled off, 

The invention relates more specifically to furnaces for treating coal 
of the kind in which the fuel is disposed as an upright column, and the 
volatile constituents liberated in one zone are conveyed upwards to a 
cooler zone and removed from the column so that they cannot run 
back in condensed form on to the more highly heated fuel below. 
Hitherto the temperature in such furnaces during operation has gradu- 
ally decreased from a maximum at the bottom of the column of fuel 
towards the top. 

According to the present invention, a coal carbonizing furnace is 
provided adapted to maintain a localized intense heat zone in the mid- 
portion of an upright column of fuel, having means for collecting and 
drawing-off the tar and vapours produced or accumulating near to, but 
above, the zone, above which there is a cooler coal-distilling zone, and 
below it a coke-cooling zone. 

After describing in detail the closely-lettered drawing accompanying 
the specification, the patentee remarks: With the improved furnace 
construction described, coal may be continuously carbonized and dis- 
tilled with a minimum expenditure of fuel for producing the necessary 
heat. The vapours evolved from the distillation of bituminous coal 
condense as a mobile dark-brown liquid, which contains aromatic or 
benzene hydrocarbons and is much more valuable as an oil than if it 
were dissociated into fixed gases andcarbon. By avoiding the dissocia- 
tion of the primary distillation products, the oils condensed contain 
practically no fixed carbon, and may be removed from the furnace as 





mobile liquids as distinguished from the heavy viscous tars formed in 
the ordinary gas bench and bye-product coke-ovens. 
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The withdrawal of the heavier oils near the lower portion of the 
coal-distilling zone permits the oils to be recovered without being dis- 
sociated, and maintains the porosity of the fuel bed so that the heat- 
transferring gaseous medium may be circulated through the bed at a 
comparatively high velocity. With a high-velocity gas circulation, the 
transfer of heat between the fuel and gas is more rapid, and the gas 
carries the distillation products away from the heating zone before they 
are dissociated. 

Further, the improved furnace construction permits the volatile con- 
stituents of the coal to be gradually and uniformly distilled-off, so that 
the coke is compact and dense. The construction also permits a com- 
paratively high temperature to be maintained in the localized coking 
zone, to consolidate the coke and drive off the last portion of volatile 
material while still having a comparatively low temperature in the dis- 
tilling zone to remove gradually the volatile constituents. 


Combined Coal and Gas Grates.—No. 144,635. 
Jackson, H. A., of Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
No. 15,302; June 7, 1920. Convention date, June 5, 1919. 


This invention relates to fire grates the fire-bars of which are hollow so 
astoconvey gasto burners, which will ignite fuel placed in the grate—the 
burners being, in some instances, below the upper surfaces of the bars 
and protected from the ashes and dust by an over-hanging shield. 
Further invention relates to fire-bars which can be rocked so as to 
clear them of dust or to dump the fire entirely—such devices being 
“common in connection with coal consuming grates, but novel in con- 
nection with gas consuming or gas and coal consuming grates in which 
it is especially essential to keep the bars free from fine ash.” 


Purification of Crude Anthracene.—No. 144,656. 
KINZLBERGER & Co., of Pelc-Tyrolka, Prague. 
No. 15,454; June 8, 1920. Convention date, March 31, 1917. 


In the specification of patent No. 144,648 it was shown, the paten- 
tees state, that it is possible to withdraw the carbazole completely 
from crude anthracene at a comparatively low temperature, if the 
crude anthracene be boiled in a neutral solvent with caustic potash— 
the water being distilled off. Since then it has been discovered that 
it is not necessary to distil off the water if such quantities of caustic 
potash are used that the excess caustic potash takes-up and retains the 
water produced in the reaction. 

The following is given as an example of working: 150 parts by 
weight of crude anthracene containing about 50p.ct. of anthracene are 
purified by means of coal tar naphtha of a boiling point of 130° C., and 
the paste obtained (which contains about 70 p.ct. anthracene) is heated 
for some hours to 120° C. with 200 to 300 parts by weight of coal tar 
naphtha and 60 parts by weight of 80 p.ct. caustic potash—the mixture 
being meanwhile well stirred. Since the solution is not brought to its 
boiling point, neither naphtha nor water is distilled off—the water 
being retained by the excess caustic potash. 

The further treatment takes place as described in the specification 
of the earlier patent, for which purpose the naphtha containing the 
anthracene free from carbazole is drawn off, and the anthracene 
allowed to crystallize by cooling. The carbazole potassium, if any of 
the anthracene solution is left behind, can be again washed with 
naphtha, and then freed from naphtha, and separated directly into 
carbazole and potash lye by means of steam. 


Doors for Coke-Ovens, Retorts, &c.—No. 149,267. 
OFENBAU-GESELLSCHAFT M.B,H., of Munich. 
No. 21,174; July 13, 1920. Convention date July 15, 1919. 


This invention relates to doors for inclined coke-ovens, retorts, and 
the like, when pivoted at the top of the door frame and retained in the 
closed position by hooked rods operated by a weighted lever carried 
on the door. 

Hitherto, to prevent the unintentional opening of the door by the 
pressure exerted upon its inner surface by the charge of incandescent 
coke, the weighted levers have been so designed that the force exerted 
by the weight on the door exceeds that of the charge within the retort ; 
but “experience has shown that this constant stress tends to damage 
the hand and fit of the door within its frame.” This drawback is over- 
come by the counterweight being formed separate from the pivoted 
hook-operating levers, and only co-operating with the levers during the 
actual opening and closing of the door—the arrangement being such 
that the pivoted levers automatically occupy the locking position. 

To reduce the cost of manufacture and save duplication of parts, the 
weight can be mounted to travel in front of the furnace or retort 
chambers—being successively connected to the locking mechanism of 
the particular retort the contents of which are to be discharged. 
Further, to reduce the number of operations necessary each time a 
door is to be opened or closed, the weight suspended from the traveller 
1s provided with a catch, and the weighted levers with which this 
weight co-operates are so shaped that when the weight is lowered the 
levers automatically assume their locking position ; whereas when the 
weight is raised, the catch engages a stop on the lever and opens the 
door, Thus, besides raising or lowering the weight, the attendant need 
only perform a single operation, 

The services of an attendant can be entirely obviated if the levers 
which co-operate with the weight are formed as a fork and provided 
with two guides. One of the guides, when the door is to be opened, 
directs the weight behind a hooked portion of the forked lever, which 
18 at the top when the levers are holding the door in its closed posi- 
tion, The other guide projects between the two prongs or arms of the 
fork, and prevents the weight again entering between the arms, after 
the door has been once closed and the weight removed. 





Indicating and/or Recording Pressures from a 
Distance.—No. 157,009. 
Wivrakz, H. C., of Plymouth. 
No. 7021; March 8, 1920. 


The object of this invention is to provide a pressure registering ap- 
paratus for the transmission of measurements and registrations from 
the most remote parts to a central office where the variations occurring 
at such remote parts are required to be noted, “ without requiring any 
movable gearing and with as little friction as possible,” 

The pressure registering apparatus is of the kind in which a liquid 


‘column is acted upon by the pressure to be measured, and carries a 


float-vessel the movements of which, consequent upon the variations 
of the pressure acting upon the liquid column, are caused to vary the 
resistance of an electric indicating circuit so as to enable the pressure 
to be registered at a distant point. The invention is particularly appli- 
cable to a gas or water supply system, as it “enables the gas or 
water supply company to indicate and register with great accuracy at 
their works, or at any other desired point, the pressure and the slightest 
variations of pressure at any part of their system which may be many 
miles distant from the works or other desired point.’’ 

{Further particulars of the arrangement will be given in the course 
of an illustrated article now being prepared by the patentee for early 
publication in the ‘* JourNAL.’’] 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


ee te 


(Extracted from the “Official List’ for Feb. 23.) 
Nos, 5022 to 5769. 


ANpREws, W. O.—“ Means for quantitative detection of carbon 
dioxide and combustible gases containing carbon.” No. 5654. 
BapiscHE ANILIN & Sopa Fasrik.—“ Process for purifying gases.” 
No. 5127. 
BAKELITE Grs.— Manufacture of condensation products from 
phenols and aldehydes.” No. 5257. 
Beitsy, G. T.—‘ Carbonization of coal, shale, peat, &c.” No. 
352. 
BELL Bros., Ltp.—* Process for treating acid tar from washing 
benzole, &c., for recovery of sulphuric acid, &c.” No. 5647. 
BentLey, H.— Gas-generators.” No, 5138. 
Brat, P.—* Recovery of nitrogen from peat, &c.” Nos. 5518-19. 
Cooke, kK.—* Device for repairing, &c., gas-pipes.” No. 5284. 
Fox, T.—* Prepayment mechanism for meters, &c.” Nos. 5425-26. 
Forton, J.—* Fall pipes, pipe couplings, &c.” No. 5327. 
GREEN AND Son, Ltp., E,—* Joints for pipes, &c.” No. 5213. 
Hers, G.—* Distribution of gas for lighting and heating.” No. 


92. 

Hetvps, G —“ Gas manufacture.” No. 5573. 

Hessen, R.—See Bakelite Ges. No. 5257. 

Hockinc, H.—* Waste-gas water, &c., evaporators or heaters.” 
No. 5563. 

Jounson, J. Y.—See Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik. No. 5127. 

Lowe, H. M.—See Bell Bros. No. 5647. 

MippLeton, H.—“ Gas-heated ovens.” No. 5189. 

O.iver, C.—‘* Gas checks.” No. 5230. 

Puituirs, E.—'' Incandescent burners.” No. 5309. 

RAINSFORD AND LynEs, Ltp.—See Phillips. No. 5309. 

Ropinson, S.—See Fox. Nos. 5425-26. 

RoeEtLoFsEN, J. A.—See Bell Bros. No. 5647. 

Rottrason, A.— Carbonization of coal.” No. 5035. 

Sanpy, W. J. L.—See Middleton. No. 5189. 

SavEkER, T. J.—‘‘ Fittings for gas or electric light.’’ Nos. 5432-33. 

SNELL, C. Scorr-.—* Incandescent gas-lamps.” No. 5276. 

TournbBuLt, F, B. & W.—‘*Globes, &c., for illumination.” No. 
5197- 

Turner, F.— Globe, &c., holders for gas-burners.” No, 5587. 

TurnER, F.—“ Gas taps, cocks, &c.” No. 5588. 

Victoria FaLts AND TRANSVAAL Power Company, Ltp,—See 
Andrews. No. 5654. 

We cu, E, A.—** Gas stoves or ovens.” No. 5721. 


nee nent Semmes mma 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EAST HAM CORPORATION AND THE BOARD OF TRADE. 








The Gas Light and Coke Company’s Order. 

Last Friday, Mr. Justice Coleridge and Mr. Justice Greer, sitting in 
the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, heard an 
application on behalf of the Corporation of East Ham for a rule nisi for 
a mandamus requiring the Board of Trade to hear according to law the 
objections of the Corporation to the application of the Gas Light and 
Goke Company for an Order under the Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 


It was explained by Mr. Macmorran, K.C., who appeared on behalf 
of the Corporation that, when the Company made their application 
for the Order, within the prescribed time they wrote to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Power Department of the Board, giving notice that 
they desired to make representations before the Order was made, 
Representations were made by the Corporation ; and the Gas Com-, 
pany replied to them. At the end of December, the Board informed 
the Corporation that they did not think a formal inquiry would be 
necessary, but that they proposed to hold a meeting at which local 
authorities could be present to discuss the points raised. The meeting 
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was held, and subsequently the Corporation repeated their request for 
a formal inquiry, pointing out that it was impossible to formulate 
their objections in detail without hearing expert evidence on the figures 
set out in the Company’s application. This request was refused by 
the Board ; and the Corporation, therefore, came to the Court. 

The rule was granted. 


_ 
—- 


Contracts for Benzole and Naphtha Deliveries. 


Sitting in the King's Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt heard an action brought by Messrs. E. N. J. 
Coppee and Others, of Brussels, against Messrs, Blagden, Waugh, & 
Co., of London, in respect of pre-war contracts for the supply of large 
qunatisiee of benzole.and naphtha, of which deliveries were to be made 
rom early in 1914 up to the end of 1918. The action was for a 
declaration that the contracts were void, owing to various circum- 
stances arising out of the war. In giving judgment, his Lordship said 
that the contracts provided for deliveries through a period which 
turned out to be one in which Brussels was in the occupation of the 
Germans ;, and there was no doubt that the fulfilment of the contract 
according to the terms would have been illegal. It was contended, as 
there was a suspensory clause, that there was nothing illegal in the 
contracts standing suspended, and deliveries being resumed after the 
war, He, however, thought that, as a whole, the contracts were 
frustrated. Delivery during the war was rendered impossible by the 
Germans, who put their own people into the factories, and devoted 
themselves to selling the product in another form. He gave judgment 
for the plaintiffs, and made the declaration prayed for, with costs. 


é 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 














Progress of Bills. 


The further Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have 
been complied with : South Metropolitan Gas, Waltham and Cheshunt 
G 


as. 
The Nelson Corporation Bill and the Manchester Corporation 
(General Powers) Bill: Read a second time and committed. 


Petitions against Bills. 


Petitions have been presented against the following Bills: South 
Metropolitan Gas Bill, by the Battersea Borough Council ; Manchester 
Corporation (General Powers) Bill, by the Midland Railway Company, 
National Alliance of Commercial Road Transport Associations and 
Federations, Manchester Ship Canal Company, Salford Corporation, 
Cheshire County Council, Stretford, Urmston, Ashton-upon-Mersey 
and Sale Urban District Councils, and Barton-upon-Irwell and Buck- 
low Rural District Councils; Nelson Corporation Bill, by the Burnley 
Rural District Council; Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water 
Bill, by the Glamorgan and Monmouthshire County Councils; 
Waltham and Cheshunt Gas Bill, by the Lee Conservancy Board. 

The Liverpool Gas Company have petitioned to be heard against the 
Liverpool Corporation Bill; the Rhymney Valley Water Board Bill, 
by the Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water Company; the 
South Shields Corporation Bill, by the South Shields Gas Company. 


ti 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 








Progress of Bills. 


The Radcliffe and District Joint Gas Board Bill, Rotherham Cor- 
poration Bill, and St. Helens Corporation Bill: Read a second time 
and committed. 

The Harrogate Gas Bill was read a second time and referred to the 
Examiners. 


Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act. 


Copies were presented of reports upon applications to the Board of 
Trade under the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act by the 
Kidsgrove Gaslight Company, and the Tynemouth Gas Company. 


Subsidence Compensation. 


Mr. BripGEMAN, the Secretary for Mines, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Sitch, said the matter of the Compensation for Subsidence Bill 
was under consideration ; but he was afraid that he could not yet give 
a date for its introduction. 


Summer Time. 


Mr. SuHortT, in reply to a question by Mr. Rodger, said that the 
Government proposed to introduce summer time this year from mid- 
night on Saturday-Sunday, the 2nd-3rd of April, to midnight on 
Sunday-Monday, the 2nd-3rd of October. 


Gas-Mantle Imports. 


Sir J. Norron-GrirFitus asked the President of the Board of Trade 
the quantity and value of incandescent gas-mantles which had beep 
imported during the last six months, and if many gas-mantle factories 
in Wandsworth and elsewhere were on the point of closing-down 
through want of orders. 

Sir R. Horne replied that the quantity of gas-mantles registered 
during the six months ended Jan. 31 last as imported into the United 
Kingdom was 46,938 gross, and the value £101,973. This rate of im- 
portation—so far as the quantities were concerned—was small com- 
pared with that which prevailed before the war. He was aware, how- 
ever, of the difficulties now being experienced in this industry through 
lack of orders. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 
LIMITATION OF INERTS. 


BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEE SITTINGS. 


Second Day.—Wednesday, Feb. 23. 


At a sitting to-day, evidence was heard from Dr. Charles Carpenter, 
O.B.E., as representing the Gas Companies Protection Association, of 
which he is Chairman. He was accompanied by three members 
of the Council of that body—viz., Mr. R. W. Edwards, of Aldershot, 
Mr. George W. Anderson, and Mr. R. Bruce Anderson. 


The Cuairman (Mr. J. Hunter Gray, K.C.) said the Committee had 
perused with great interest a statement which had been sent in by Dr. 
Carpenter, and he would endeavour to summarize the recommenda- 
tions made in it. He understood that the view of the Association was 
that there should be no limitation at all upon either the percentage of 
carbon dioxide or nitrogen. 

Dr. CARPENTER said that was so, for the reason that the time was 
not opportune for any such limitation, having regard to the problems 
with which the industry was faced. 

The Cuairman said he rather gathered that, so far as the bigger 
companies (like Dr. Carpenter’s own) were concerned, there was no 
difficulty in keeping carbon dioxide and nitrogen out of the gas ; but, 
apparently, Dr. Carpenter had more in mind the smaller companies 
which might not be so well equipped for keeping these constituents 
out of the gas. 

Dr. CARPENTER agreed, and added that it was not practicable even 
with the large companies to keep all the carbon dioxide and nitrogen 
out of the gas ; but the greater the technical skill available for man- 
aging gas-works, the greater was the opportunity for preventing the 
possibility of lowering the value of the gas by the addifion of these 
diluents. A certain proportion of carbonic acid was bound to be pro- 
duced in the ordinary process of distillation, whether the gas was made 
from coal, or whether it was water gas. The same thing was true of 
nitrogen ; but carbonic acid and nitrogen could be produced in greater 
or less amounts in accordance with the plant in use and the conditions 
under which the plant was being operated. 

The Cuairman said that his reason for asking the question was be- 
cause in the statement sent in to the Committee by Dr. Carpenter it 
was stated: “‘ The effect produced by carbon dioxide is the greater, 
but it is not conceivable that in any practical conditions of gas produc- 
tion its percentage would exceed a figure which would be practically 
negligible as regards its effect on flame temperature.” 

Dr. CARPENTER replied that the larger the works the higher the 
degree of efficiency that could be obtained, speaking generally, 
although this was not strictly correct, because there was greater difli- 
culty in maintaining efficiency in an undertaking with inclined retorts 
than there was in an undertaking with horizontal retorts. Therefore, 
he could not imagine that it could be suggested that retorts of the 
inclined type, having regard to the cost of retorts nowadays, should 
be scrapped, as the result of conditions imposed by the Committee’s 
recommendations, merely because they did not give the theoretical 
results. Such retorts might nevertheless be giving the highest possible 
economical results, 

The Cuairman: What is the amount of inerts, given as a percentage, 
which a gas contains nowadays ? 

Dr. CARPENTER said that with a coal gas, the amount would be from 
2$ to 3 p.ct. It varied with the conditions of the plant and the kind 
of coal used. With water gas, the amount would be about 5 to 6 p.ct. 
If these figures were taken as an example, and 5 p.ct. were added to 
meet extreme cases, the effect on flame temperature would be a reduc- 
tion of about 50°, or something of that kind. In the majority of cases 
this would not matter—such as with a mantle burner or gas-fire. 
But it would have an influence in the case of special apparatus, such 
as furnaces. He could not conceive the amount getting higher than 
this, except by exceedingly bad management. This, however, he 
thought would be corrected in the future by the adoption of tests 
which at present the industry was working without. There was no 
method to-day of regulating the working in the retort-house minute by 
minute throughout the twenty-four hours. In other words, there was 
not a reliable calorimeter. But when one was provided, the industry 
would have a check which did not exist to-day; and when this time 
came, there would not be a high percentage of nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide because a more accurate check could be kept on the quality 
than was possible new. 

Answering further questions by the Chairman, 

Dr. CARPENTER did not think that any gas-works plant was obso- 
lete to-day in the truest sense of the word. In some of the smaller 
works, there was lack of appreciation of the conditions that were 
necessary for the most economical working. For instance, there was 
the introduction of the self-sealing lid to the retorts. This caused 
a great deal of opposition at the time, because it was found that it did 
not make such a tight seal as the old-fashioned luting. He knew of 
cases years ago when it was suggested that the use of the self-sealing 
lid should be forbidden, because of the difficulty of keeping it perfectly 
gas-tight. If, however, the most complete means for keeping it tight 
were not adopted, there might be greater difficulties in getting the most 
efficient results with modern plant'than with the old-fashioned plant. 
The average gas-works had no means for these difficulties to be brought 

home to it; but the introduction of the calorimeter would put this 
right. Even the smallest works (which he understood it was proposed 
to exclude from the necessity for taking continuous records) would, in 
time, come to appreciate the same necessity for tuning-up that applied 
to the larger works ; and this was another instance of the manner in 
which the position would right itself in time. Nae 

The Cuarrman asked witness’s opinion as to what the outside limit 
of inerts was likely to be in practice, having regard to the statement 
that 5 p.ct. would be a reasonable amount. 
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Dr. CaRPENTER said that was equivalent to asking him to fix the 
allowable amount of carbon dioxide and nitrogen, unless that was a 
too liberal interpretation of the question. 

The CuarrMAN said he had in mind what would be the limit, taking 
5 p.ct. as a reasonable figure, that a badly conducted works was likely 
to reach. Was 5 p.ct. the limit that any self-respecting works would 

ive? 

’ Dr. CarPENTER replied that the matter could hardly be dealt with 
in this way ; and a reference to one matter alone would show this. 
One of the greatest difficulties the industry had to contend with was 
the firebricks for the retorts. Until comparatively recently, the only 
refractory material which answered adequately the requirements of the 
gas industry in this respect came from Germany. Many years ago he 
Lad raised the question at one or two meetings of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers and elsewhere as to whether it was not possible to get 
the British firebrick maker to provide an articleequal tothe German, He 
only knew of one case in which it could be said that this was done. For 
many years past, his own Company had placed orders with this one con- 
cern, which had a world-wide reputation ; but the industry was faced 
with the fact to-day that whereas German retort material lasted 3000 
days, the British lasted only 300 days, at which time the retort became 
inefficient on account of cracks, holes, and fissures. Under such con- 
ditions it was impossible’ io produce gas of the proper quality. No 
foresight on the part of the management of any works, large or small, 
could have foreseen such a state of things as this happening. There- 
fore, they had the case of a high-class works which, through no fault 
of its own, could not produce gas of the proper quality. These pos- 
sibilities must be borne in mind in endeavouring to frame any regula- 
tions having for their object the fixing of the amount of inerts. 

The Cuairman said he fully agreed that such considerations should 
be borne in mind, and certainly the point as to scrapping plant and 
shutting-down at a premature stage. 

Dr. CarrENTER (continuing) said the instance he had mentioned of 
British firebtick lasting only 300 days was an extreme case, The normal 
life of British firebricks was 1700 to 1800 days, but repairs to retorts 
in one case had been carried out during a whole year with material 
which eventually had a life of only 300 days ; and there was nothing in 
its appearance to suggest that this would be the case. The retorts 
were set in the ordinary way with the greatest care; and it was only 
after they had got to work that the defects were noticed. The result 
was that in such a case there would be a larger amount of inerts, for 
reasons for which the gas company could not be blamed. Therefore, 
the only justification for working these retorts would be to work them 
on an economical basis, which would mean higher inerts. If such 
retorts were worked from the point of view of theory, a great deal of 
gas would find its way into the cracks in the firebrick ; and the policy 
of preventing this happening (even at the risk of a higher percentage 
of inerts) was justifiable because the plant still had some considerable 
economical value. It was such difficulties as these which seemed to 
stand in the way of fixing a limit to the inerts, Certainly, any limit 
ought to be beyond the region of such difficulties. 

The CuHarrMAN remarked that this was a region the Committee 
would like to know about; and if any assistance could be given on the 
point, it would be valuable. 

Dr. CARPENTER said that, whether with coal or water gas, he should 
say the works were very badly managed if the amount of carbonic 
acid went beyond 10 p.ct. 








The Cuairman: And it would not be a hardship to be made to 
manage them better ? 

Dr. CarPENTER: I do not know that it would. Continuing, witness 
said there was always the balance between whether undertakings 
would automatically correct themselves or whether it was necessary to 
introduce control. Past experience led them to think it was better 
to allow the industry to carry on its business unhampered rather than 
by control and regulations. 

The CuairMaN replied that he could not presume to form even a 
provisional opinion upon the matter; but he fully appreciated all that 
Dr. Carpenter had said with regard to full freedom being allowed to 
gas companies. On the other side, he was anxious to know the effect 
upon the consumer as regards the percentage of inerts allowed in gas, 
because the Committee had to consider this as well. 

Dr. CARPENTER reiterated that, in the case of lighting and heating, 
he did not think the proportion of inerts made much difference. He 
had prepared a curve showing calculated figures—not experimental 
figures—of the effect of increasing the amount of carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen. He took, as the starting point, a gas containing 11 p.ct. of 
inerts ; and it would be seen that omg 4 5 p.ct. to the carbon dioxide 
only reduced the flame temperature of the bunsen burner by about 
25°. With nitrogen it was rather less; but with oxygen it was the 
reverse, Adding 10 p.ct. of carbon dioxide to the amount originally 
in the gas made a difference in the flame temperature of between 
1820° and 1775°, or a reduction of less than 50°. He could not imagine 
that for the great bulk of purposes for which the bunsen burner was 
used, such a reduction would make any material difference, except for 
special purposes, such as furnaces. He was bound to say that there 
would be difficulties with steel furnaces because all the products had 
to be heated-up to furnace temperatures ; and a difference of 1 or 2 p.ct. 
might be an important thing, There again, however, he would go 
back to the point of the importance of considering the bulk of the 
consumers as a whole. Assuming the difficulties he had previously 
mentioned had corrected themselves, even then it would be impossible 
to get standard conditions everywhere because the conditions of gas- 
works practice were variable hour by hour and day by day. Reverting 
to the diagram, Dr. Carpenter said that 11 p.ct. of inerts was taken as 
the standard condition, and that the effect of various additions to this 
II p.ct, were intended to be shown on a calculated basis. 

Replying to the Chairman, who mentioned the complaint last week 
from Sheffield in regard to gas for steel furnaces, Dr. Carpenter said 
he was not conversant with the conditions there, but he would like to 
point out that in many places, including London, a great deal of gas 
apparatus of various kinds was installed during the war, because it was 
easy to erect and quick to start. But this apparatus would be quite 
unjustifiable in ordinary times ; and he was rather inclined to think 
that a great deal of plant operating in Sheffield—not only in connection 
with steel production, but for tempering and other purposes—would 
not be justifiable in ordinary conditions, At the same time, with half 
the total gas made being used for industrial purposes in Sheffield, he 
could not imagine that the Sheffield Gas Company or any company 
would not take every care to supply the product which their con- 
sumers required. The question of the quality of the gas also had an 
important bearing on its distribution. The more a gas was diluted 
with constituents which would not burn, the greater the cost to the 
undertaking in distributing it. He could not conceive of any greater 
lever than this to keep the gas undertaking up to the mark. Half the 
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capital was sunk in distribution plant and the ordinary commercial 
object was to utilize this capital to the greatest possible extent. In 
addition to the loss the consumer would incur in flame temperature 
—which witness thought, however, would be negligible—the charges 
involved in the provision of the excess plant necessary to distribute the 
lower-grade gas would also have to be paid. To this extent, the con- 
sumer would suffer; but witness could not imagine a gas company 
raising capital for the purpose of distributing nitrogen through its 
mains. 

The Cuairman: The consumer also loses the energy required to 
heat the incombustible ? 

Dr, CARPENTER agreed, but said that in the case of the ordinary 
consumer, this was negligible, although something might be said in 
this connection for furnaces and special purposes. At the same time 
difficulties of the sort automatically corrected themselves, because as 
the scale got larger there were inducements to the gas company to pay 
special attention to these matters. 

The Cuairman: There is no inducement to a gas company to allow 
inerts to go into the gas. There is no value to a gas company in an 
inert. Some inerts are there, and they have to be put up with; but 
they have no value to the gas company. 

Dr. CarPENTER said that was so. The lower the amount of the 
inerts, the greater were the opportunities for the company to make the 
best use of their apparatus. 

The Cuairman: A gas company, having got its gas clean from 
inerts would not deliberately introduce inerts ? 

Dr. CARPENTER said he could answer that suggestion emphatically in 
the negative. There was not the slightest inducement in any form for 
a gas company to indulge in such practices. 

Mr. BUTTERFIELD then put a number of questions. 

Dr. CARPENTER said the Gas Companies Protection Association de- 
sired him to urge for no limitation being put on the percentage of inerts, 
for, among other reasons, difficulties were introduced when regulations 
were placed in the hands of local authorities to enforce. At times they 
were unfairly used. Any system of control involved the publication of 
results, and ill-informed comparisons were then made as between one 
undertaking and another, when, as a matter of fact, the conditions in the 
various cases permitted of nosuch comparisons being fairly made. There- 
fore, what he feared was that ifa limitation were imposed some officious 
person connected with a local authority would call attention to the fact 
that “ Undertaking B” had a larger percentage of carbon dioxide than 
“ Undertaking A,” although the person in question would not even 
know what carbon dioxide was. His evidence was on the assumption 
that coal gas or water gas or a mixture of both was supplied. There 
was the other, he was going’ to say “ wild-cat,” scheme, in which the 
distributing plant was used not only for distributing the gas but also 
the atmosphere in which the gas was to be allowed to burn; but it 
would be most unfair to handicap the whole industry by regulations, 
because there was the possibility of some person coming in and doing 
this. The Association did not view with favour such a method of dis- 
tribution. Certainly none of the companies he represented would 
favour a proposal of this kind, although he had not had the oppor- 
tunity of sending an enquiry to them on the point. With regard to the 
possibility of the addition of a considerable quantity of producer gas, 
he did not think the Association had seriously considered the distribu- 
tion of producer gas on a large scale. His evidence was confined to 
coal and water gas. 

The CuairMan pointed out the possibility of 50 p.ct. of producer gas 
and 50 p.ct. of coal gas being sent out under the new legislation. 

Dr, CARPENTER agreed that, so far as he understood it, a gas com- 
pany could declare any calorific value under the new Act, provided 
the gas was sold on a therm basis. He felt bound to say, in answer 
to Mr. Butterfield, that a consumer buying on the heat-unit basis might 
be prejudiced in such circumstances, and would not get the saimne value 
as if he were supplied with a straight coal gas or a mixture of gases of 
the ordinary kind. 

Mr. ButTeRFIELD: Really, therefore, your plea for freedom extends 
only so far as it ig necessary to prevent interference with the use of 
coal-gas plant and water-gas plant in the ordinary way. Speaking 
broadly, a limitation which would allow for reasonable differences in 
handling such plant would not be resented by the Association. 

Dr. CARPENTER, dealing with the question of supplying half pro- 
ducer and half caal gas, said he did not think a change of what he 
might call a drastic nature of this kind should be taken without the 
special authority of the Board of Trade, as advised by the Gas 
Referees. The Board of Trade should be competent to give special 
permission in a case like that ; and he did not want the whole indus- 
try complicated for the sake of exceptions which could best be dealt 
with in an exceptional way. In London, for instance, inconceiv- 
able confusion would arise from such a gas, He did not know 
whether it would produce riots ; but if the working classes could not 
cook their breakfasts, they might even start rioting. 

Mr. ButrerFIELD thought the difficulties of distribution in large 
towns would probably prevent such acourse being taken; but this 
would not apply in the smaller towns with populations up to 100,000 
and a small distributing system. Under the Gas Regulation Act, there 
was nothing to prevent a gas of 350 B.Th.U. being declared; and it 
might be difficult for the Board of Trade to refuse an Order in such a 
case. He took it that if a mixture of half producer gas and half coal 
gas was distributed, the consumer would be prejudiced. 

Dr. CARPENTER said noboay could argue that the consumer would 
not be prejudiced unless he got the gas at such an extraorclinarily low 
figure that it more than made up for the inconveniences under which 
in such circumstances he would be normally likely to suffer. He was 
bound to agree that as the Act now stood, the only way in which such 
a supply could be regulated was by a limitation of the percentage of 
inerts. If it was thought necessary to provide for the unexpected hap- 
pening with regard to the distribution of gas of this kind, t he only plan 
would be to provide a limit sufficiently wide to give the rec juisite cover 
for the average gas-works, and at the same time place a limitation on 
the happenings suggested by Mr. Butterfield. He would like, how- 
ever, to emphasize the difficulty of doing this. As things stood at 
present, the industry was not in the position to have the accurate 


class apparatus, which was not yet available. One company at present 
expended from {150 to {200 per week in making tests for quality. 
This was a tremendous figure, and would be obviated when recording 
instruments were provided for the purpose. He only mentioned this 
fact to bring-out the difficulties under which the smaller undertakings 
would suffer if a limitation were imposed which meant more or less 
continuous testing. His own view was that the whole thing would 
correct itself as soon as the new method of charging by the therm had 
got to work. He did not believe the question of inerts would ever 
have arisen if the use of gas on the therm system and the use of 
recording calorimeters had been possible before the war. 

The Cuairman : How long do you think it will take before the 
transition is complete ? 

Dr. CarPENTER replied that to some extent we were in the hands of 
those who had to supply the necessary instruments. Having obtained 
the instruments, it would then be necessary to train the staffs to use 
them ; and this was a matter which might take from ten to twelve 
years. Ase 

Mr. BurrerFigLD: Would your Association object to a limitation 
of the inerts where the declared value fell below a certain figure ? 

Dr. CaRPENTER said “No,” if the calorific value adopted as the 
minimum allowed of the mixture of coal gas and water gas in the 
widest possible proportions. In certain circumstances, it might be 
necessary to send out 100 p.ct. of water gas carburetted. If, taking 
this into account, a limit was set for calorific value below which a 
limitation of inerts came into operation, justice would be done all 
round. 

Mr. BuTTERFIELD : Can you suggest a suitable figure ? ‘ 

Dr. CarpENTER said regard must be had to the increasing difficulty 
of disposing of coke stocks. This would create a temptation to make 
more water gas than in the past. 

Mr. BUTTERFIELD: Would you say that 400 B.Th.U. would not be 
a great hardship as a limit? 

Dr. CarrENTER: I do not know that it would. 

Mr. ButrerFi£_p: I take it that your Association adopts the view 
that a 400 B.Th.U. gas produced by an admixture of coal gas and 
water gas with low inerts is better value to the consumer than a 400 
B.Th.U. gas produced by breaking-down coal gas with producer gas? 

Dr. CarPENTER thought this was bound to be the case. Water gas 
would be a much better diluent of coal gas than producer gas. There 
could be no doubt about that. 

Mr. ButrerFiELp: So that if it were possible to fix a limitation of 
inerts to prevent the admixture of large proportions of producer gas, 
it would not be resented by your Association ? 

Dr. CarPENTER: I should not think so; but for the reasons I have 
put forward they do press very strongly for no limitation at all. 

Continuing, witness said the whole matter was so much in the melt- 
ing pot, and it was so uncertain as to what the most economical gas 
supply would be, that a control of this kind would be a hardship if it 
were placed on the industry to-day. An example of the hardship thus 
involved was that of water gas. An enquiry on the subject was held 
some twenty years ago, and it was recommended that a limitation 
should be placed upon the amount of water gas which might be dis- 
tributed. This fell through, and he did not think anybody was the 
worse off in consequence. On the contrary, he believed that the 
public as a whole had been much better off in obtaining gaseous fuel 
than if there had been a restriction on the proportion of water gas 
that might be supplied. Therefore, he wished to press for freedom 
for the gas industry to realize the new set of conditions altogether that 
had arisen to-day. He asked for freedom for the industry to work 
these conditions to the best possible advantage. If, as the result of 
experience, it was proved that the industry was not fit to be trusted 
with these powers, then would be the time to place limitations upon 
it. What he pressed for, until that time came, was the widest latitude 
to supply the public with what the industry felt it was in the best 
position to supply. This was the attitude of the Association. He had 
had experience, for instance in the case of sulphur compounds, of 
working under restrictions ; and it was generally found that in the 
long run they did not make for efficiency or advantage to the public. 

Mr. ButTrerFIELD : If the control were restricted to those under- 
takings which asked for an Order declaring an unusually low calorific 
value, it would not be very onerous? ' 

Dr. CARPENTER : I think that, if it were applied to special cases, it 
would be a practical way out of the difficulty, and would obviate what 
I am really honestly struggling against—that is, placing the whole of 
the gas industry, working under normal conditions, under the dis- 
advantage of having to set up huge machinery to its disadvantage. 

Mr. ButrerFIELD: I think you said the smaller undertakings 
required greater latitude than the large ones. 

Dr. CarPENTER said he did not know that they required greater 
latitude, but it must be obvious that in all these matters the smaller 
undertakings would have greater difficulties in conforming with any 
regulations and rules that might be laid down. In any case, he 
pleaded for exemption for the smaller undertakings in which, in many 
cases, one man had to do almost everything. In such cases it would 
be a farce to place them under any regulations of this kind. 

In reply to a final question by Mr. Butterfield (as to the curve 
handed in), Dr. Carpenter said the oxygen figures related to neat 
oxygen added, and in reality would be quite impracticable. If oxygen 
could be made cheaply, and added to gas, there would be a fine future 
from the point of view of gas lighting for gas containing 10 p.ct. of 
oxygen. He did not rule this out as being an impossibility. It only 
wanted someone to come along and prove that it would not have any 
effect on the mains, The curve did not apply to oxygen with its pro- 

' portion of nitrogen from the atmosphere. If the oxygen was added 
in the ordinary way, by drawing air through the gas, it would not 
have the effect shown on the curve. 


The CuAirman asked if any of Dr. Carpenter's colleagues would 
like to express any views. 

Mr. R, W. Epwarps said he thought Dr. Carpenter had put as 
strongly as was possible the plea that under the new Gas Regulation 
Act no restriction was ne . The difficulties which had been 
mentioned would be met by selling gas on the therm basis; and at any 





tests which were necessary placed upon it. These tests i nvolved high- 
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had got into step with all the new conditions, there ought not to be any 
restriction whatever. To impose restrictions now—at a time when the 
industry did not really know what it had to face—would be seriously 
to handicap the industry and the enterprise of the industry, which had 
already been seriously injured through the effects of the war. 

The Committee then adjourned, 
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THE CARBON MONOXIDE COMMITTEE. 


SECOND DAY. 


On Thursday last the Committee met again both in the morning 
and afternoon. At the morning sitting, 


Dr. A. G, R. Fourrerton, O.B.E., F.R.C.S., gave evidence on 
behalf of the Society of Medical Officers of Health. He said he is 
teacher in Hygiene and Public Health at the University of London, 
Lecturer on Public Health at the London School of Medicine for 
Women, and County Medical Officer of Health for East Sussex. The 
general opinion of medical officers of health in this country was that 
if it was advisable for economical reasons to adulterate coal gas with 
water gas, the limits for the addition of water gas should be strictly 
prescribed by some statutory measures. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you made up your mind what the limits 
should be ? 

Witness replied that the limits’ depended entirely on economical 
considerations ; not on public health. As far as public health was 
concerned, no addition was advisable; but if economical conditions 
made additions desirable, then it was a matter for other than medical 
officers to determine. Personally, he would accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee of 1898—viz., a total of 12 p.ct. 
of carbon monoxide. 

The CuarrMan referred to Dr. Haldane’s evidence at the last sit- 
ting of the Committee, in which Dr. Haldane stated that, in view of 
what had happened since the inquiry of 1898, he would be inclined to 
put the limit at 20 p.ct., instead of the 12 p.ct. he then suggested. 
Did he (the Chairman) understand from Dr, Foulerton that it was the 
opinion of medical officers of health that 12 p.ct. ought to be the 
limitation in the general interest ? 

Wiiness replied that this wasso. The amount should be the least 
possible, because as the perceatage of water gas was increased, so was 
the possible risk to the public health. Therefore, obviously, the less 
water gas the less the risk. 

The CuarrMaN: Do you really think that there is a serious risk to 
public health by increasing the percentage of carbon monoxide ? 

Witness said he believed there was very considerable danger whether 
the gas was coal gas or a mixture of carburetted water gas and coal 
gas. The possibility of danger came under three heads. In the first 
place, there were accidents from escapes of gas from taps, &c. That 
did not concern them very much from the public health point of view. 
Then there was the chronic effect of small escapes of gas; and he felt 
that in the evidence before the Departmental Committee of 1898, this 
was a little lost sight of. He was quite certain—especially in working- 
class houses—there were continual leakages of small amounts of gas. 
In addition to the poisonous effects of carbon monoxide, which was 
recognized, there was also the toxic effect of benzole, which was not 
taken into account. The effect of either or both these poisons could 
not be stated in words. It was a matter of inference and common 
sense, that if a person was continually breathing minute quantities of 
these poisons, his health would be affected, particularly in the case of 
benzole, which was a cumulative poison. Even small quantities, after 
a time, produced very serious effects. Cases of such poisoning were 
not generally recognized, but they had been recorded in the United 
States and in Sweden. In a certain case, a large canning factory used 
benzole in the preparation of a rubber solvent, and the inhalation of 
small quantities caused serious purpura and aplasticanemia. Taking 
the figures placed before the Departmental Committee in 1898, the 
amount of benzole in coal gas, naturally, was given as 1°33 p.ct., and 
in carburetted water gas as 2 p.ct. This was another reason why the 
carbon monoxide should be kept as low as possible. 

The CuarrMAN pointed out that the evidence appeared to be to the 
effect that the use of carburetted water gas was being abandoned ; 
and as the benzole came from the carburetted water gas, this objection 
would be done away with and leave only the carbon monoxide to be 
considered. 

In answer to Dr. Gray, 

Witness said he was convinced that benzole had a toxic effect ; but it 
was a matter which could not be talked about except by inference. 
People continually inhaling small quantities of benzole suffered from 
purpura. 

Dr. Gray said there might be gas containing 1 to 14 p.ct. of ben- 
zole in the air of a room; but long before it could have any toxic 
effect, the carbon monoxide would have killed it. In view of this, did 
witness consider benzole was a matter which need be discussed by the 
Committee ? 

Witness thought it was, because all the cases of benzole poisoning 
had not occurred in benzole works, where people were continually 
inhaling. 

Dr. Gray said there had been evidence to the effect that 6 p.ct. of 
carbon monoxide was not dangerous, and the amount of benzole in 
this quantity must be very small indeed. 

Witness replied that there was evidence that benzole was a cumu- 
lative poison. It became fixed in the tissues, and did not have an 
immediate toxic effect. 

Dr. Carnwatu suggested that this was largely academic. Had 
witness any specific evidence ? 

. Witness said it was impossible to measure the exact risk ; but it was 
ere. 

_ Dr. Carnwatn: We must get the risks in their proper perspec- 

tive. Is this a risk that you attach very great importance to as a 

Practical man? You do not suggest for a moment that we should cease 

the use of coal gas on account of the small proportion of benzole ? 








Even if you mix 50 p.ct. of carburetted water gas with 50 p.ct. of coal 
gas, the proportion of benzole is very small. ; 

Witness said it was a matter of increasing a danger which was an 
unknown quantity. He could not put it any higher than that. 

Dr. CarNwaATH said that before fixing regulations, it was necessary 
to have something definite. 

Witness replied that he did not want to lay too great stress on the 
benzole. Carbon monoxide was the most serious. . 

The CuarrMAN : Your evidence is that an atmosphere arising from 
small but persistent escapes of gas is more prejudicial to the inhabi- 
tants if the toxic gases are present than if they are kept out ? 

Witness : Yes, that is so. ae 

Mr. Dota G1ss asked witness if he could explain why, seeing that 
carburetted water gas contained more benzole than coal gas, the 
Government, during the war, concentrated attention on the coal gas 
in order to extract benzole. 

Witness said that in carburetted water gas, benzole was not a natural 
constituent, but was added for carburetting purposes; and he did not 
suppose they would add benzole and then take the trouble to extract it 
again. As for the percentages of benzole in coal and water gas, he 
was only quoting the figures in the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1898. . 

The CuarrMaNn said it seemed to him that the average quantity of 
benzole in gas would be reduced on account of the smaller use of car- 
buretted water gas. Perhaps, therefore, it would be best to confine 
attention to carbon monoxide. 

Witness did not think that anybody could deny that carbon mon- 
oxide was a poison ; and therefore, obviously, the less there was of it, 
the better. The third danger of the introduction of carbon monoxide 
into the atmosphere was as the result of incomplete combustion at the 
burner, He was not a chemist; and he did not quite know where 
carbon monoxide came in ; but it was generally said that carbon mon- 
oxide was formed by the incomplete combustion of coal gas. He 
was not at all clear on this point ; but he thought it was possible that 
some of the carbon monoxide originally present escaped combustion in 
certain conditions. If the carbon monoxide did escape through the 
flame, then the addition of water gas increased the danger, because 
there was more of it. He did not think this point had ever been 
cleared-up. He had seen symptoms of carbon monoxide poisoning in 
a person who had been sitting in a small room with a modern gas-fire— 
viz., the Welsbach- Kern. : 

Dr. Gray said that incomplete combustion was quite well known to 
be serious. It had been proved time after time that if the flame was 
cooled and combustion stopped, carbon monoxide would result. 

Witness said this was what he called incomplete combustion of the 
coal gas. The other kind of incomplete combustion was the escape 
of carbon monoxide through the flame. nae | 

Dr. Gray said there could only be incomplete combustion in that 
case if there was an insufficient supply of oxygen in the neighbour- 
hood of the flame, or if the flame cooled-down to below the tempera- 
ture of the gases. : 

Witness said he was not satisfied it had been proved that it was 
impossible to get some carbon monoxide through the flame. He agreed 
that there should always be in the case of a gas-fire a connection to 
take away the products of combustion. 

Dr. Gray said the idea that any carbon monoxide passed out through 
the flame unconsumed he did not think was right. 

Mr. Doic Grips: I agree. 

Witness said he had been able to get distinct traces of carbon 
monoxide poisoning with the ordinary gas-cooker, without any kettle 
on, and with the gas burning in air. 

The CuairMAN: Can you give us any evidence to show that the 
seriousness of these escapes is greater than has been hitherto realized ? 

Witness: It is one of those things about which you cannot get any 
evidence. All you know is that gas is injurious. We know that 
carbon monoxide sets up anemia; and it is a matter of common infer- 
ence that it is not good for health. There are cases of purpura in 
children, and we know that benzole causes it. 

The Cuarrman: You are definitely of the opinion that a small 
escape of gas is highly injuriou§ and perhaps more than has been 
realized ? ‘ 

Witness: I do not think any medical man would question that the 
inhalation of small quantities of coal gas or water gas is injurious to 
health. 

Dr. Carnwatu : I am disposed to agree with you there; but you 
must give us some evidence that these escapes are fairly common, and 
that the gas is being inhaled. You seem to be drawing very weighty 
conclusions from insufficient data—nothing but hypotheses. Would 
you agree with me that the regulation of the industry is inadvisable 
unless there are some very strong medical reasons to justify it ? 

Witness: I do not like the expression “ very strong.” I think regu- 
lations are advisable if there are medical reasons. ) 

Dr. CarnwarTH said there were medical reasons against the use of 
any gas; but regard must be had to practical considerations, and 
whether the defects more than counterbalance the advantages. The 
object of the Committee was to balance the two considerations. He 
asked, did witness think the evidence he had put forward was sufficient 
to justify a definite proportion of carbon monoxide being fixed ? 

Witness: Yes. m 2 

Dr. CarnwaTH: It strikes me that what you have said is very vague. 
It is mainly theoretical. Have you any practical evidence ? 

Witness said he did not take that view at all. This was the same as 
in hundreds of medical matters. It was not a mathematical problem 
which could be stated in terms of figures or risk. It was a matter of 
inference. 

Dr. CarnwatH said the Committee had to decide on 10, 15, or 
20 p.ct., or whatever the figure might be. Was witness prepared to 
say which figure was justifiable? They had had evidence that it might 
go up to 30 to 34 p.ct. with two-thirds water gas and one-third coal 
gas. In many coals the supply of gas entailed 20 p.ct. of carbon 
monoxide. Would 30to 34 p.ct. constitute such a danger to the public 
that such a gas should not be allowed to be distributed ? 

Witness replied that he certainly thought so. 
Asked as to whether there were any specific case of purpura and 
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aplastic anzemia which were traceable to gas escapes, witness said no. 
The cases were uncommon; but in most working-class houses there 
were nearly always escapes of gas, and it was impossible not to think 
that these had an effect upon health. He could not say what concen- 
tration of carbon monoxide would be dangerous. 

Answering Mr. Doic G1sp, witness said he did not agree with Dr. 
Haldane that pure coal gas could not cause death. In 1882, before 
there was any water gas, he remembered three cases of accidents (two 
of which were fatal) from coal gas poisoning. 


The Committee then adjourned until the afternoon, 
° a 


In the afternoon, 


Dr. Cuarres Carpenter, C.B.E., D.Sc., gave evidence on behalf 
of the Gas Companies’ Protection Association, which, he said, was 
concerned entirely with the interests of company owned, as distinct 
from municipally owned, undertakings. Twenty years ago, the Asso- 
ciation was represented by Sir George Livesey before a ‘similar 
Committee; and the evidence given before that Committee had been 
justified by the events of the last twenty years. [Briefly recounting the 
history of the manufacture of carburetted water gas in this country, 
witness said it was introduced here forty years ago—mainly as a sub- 
stitute for cannel coal as an enriching medium to obtain the high 
qualities of self-luminous gases then required by statute. At that time 
gas was almost wholly used for lighting purposes, through the media 
of argand, batswing, or fishtail burners, It was probably correct to 
say that the use of these carburetted water-gas plants extended mostly 
among the larger cities and towns, where high-quality lighting was of 
great importance. The advent of the Welsbach burner, however, had 
entirely changed the outlook, and the necessity for the self-luminou- 
flame became less and less. The increased use of town gas for cooks 
ing and heating purposes rendered the non-luminous or bunsen flame 
the most suitable. The disposal of the coke which resulted from the 
manufacture of gas was becoming increasingly difficult as the use of 
gas extended; and the introduction of water-gas plant enabled gas 
companies to deal with the coke to a greater extent than previously. 
The extension of the use of gas for lighting and heating purposes dis- 
placed coal, and to some extent coke; so that the problem before gas 
undertakings was how to deal with the increasing quantity of coke 
produced. Therefore, the conception of converting coke into gas was 
not only convenient, but economical. 

The Cuarrman said that, in order to get rid of the coke economi- 
cally, carburetted water gas plant was necessary. 

Dr. CARPENTER said that it was almost essential to-day in every gas- 
works. In some works it was perhaps not essential; but this state of 
affairs arose from the fact that in those cases there were special con- 
ditions with regard to the utilization of the coke which were not shared 
by the great bulk of gas undertakings. For instance, on the Thames 
there was at one time a good market for coke for cement burning ; but 
unfortunately, this was not the case to-day, because the coke was being 
replaced by powdered coal. The market there had changed, so that 
instead of selling coke for cement making they had to sell for export. 
There were very few undertakings now that were not dependent to a 
greater or less degree upon carburetted water gas to enable them to 
use-up profitably the surplus coke ; and this had an important bearing 
to-day on the question of transport. Before carburetted water gas was 
used extensively, there were train-loads of coke transported from 
London to Birmingham, and not infrequently loads going from Bir- 
mingham to London. It was inconceivable that such a state of things 
should be encouraged to-day, having regard to the high cost of trans- 
port ; and if the use of water gas were seriously reduced, there was no 
doubt that there would be a large increase in the amount of coke 
sent about all over the country. The production of carburetted water 
gas enabled gas undertakings to balance their production of either 
water or coal gas according to economic conditions, and it was safe to 
say that but for the facility of using water gas in this way, the exten- 
sion of the supply of gaseous fuel from central stations would in many 
cases have been seriously checked. 

The CuHairMaNn asked whether the alteration in the coke position 
was likely to make a difference to the policy of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. 

Dr. CaRPENTER replied that the policy of the Company was obvi- 
ously an economic one. In the past they had relied to a very large 
extent—he believed about a quarter of a million tons per annum, or 
(roughly) about half their coke production—upon cement makers to 
take the coke. When this market practically disappeared, the question 
became one of whether European countries would take the coke or 
whether they were likely to use something else, so that it was impos- 
sible to say what might happen. Gas undertakings would regard it as 
unfortunate were they not able to take advantage of market variations 
from time to time. 

The Cnarrman said it had been represented in some of the evidence 
that if 20 p.ct. of carbon monoxide were allowed—which was equiva- 
lent to 33 p.ct. of blue water gas, or 45 or 50 p.ct. of carburetted' water 
gas—it would not interfere with the economic development of the gas 
industry. 

Dr. Ciasiiegen said that was not borne out by the answers he had 
received from members of the Association. In some cases the mem- 
bers had found it necessary to send out over 70 p.ct. of carburetted 
water gas; and some undertakings would be inconvenienced if they 
were limited to less than 75 p.ct. 

The Cuairman asked whether, even if a limitation of this kind were 
imposed, it would have a serious effect on the economic development 
of the industry. 

Dr, CARPENTER said one could not state what the requirements or 
possibilities might be with regard to the economic development of the 
industry. There was no doubt that the only hope for the large cities 
was in the development of gaseous fuel ; and unless there was a very 
strong reason to the contrary, it would seem undesirable in the public 
interest that the economic development should not be encouraged. 
He also said that the possession of carburetted water gas plant was 
useful in dealing with the suppliers of coal, especially in the case of 
small undertakings, as when this was scarce or dear the proportions 
between coal gas and carburetted water gas could be varied, one way 





or the other, as might be required. The supply of water gas also 
played a more important part to-day than at the period of its intro- 
duction into this country, in that the proportion of heating load to 
lighting load was steadily increasing. This was coupled with the 
important disadvantage that it was more influenced by climate than 
by season—i.e., the variation of the heating load was determined by 
changes of temperature to a greater extent than the daily variation 
of the lighting load was due to variations in brightness. In these cases 
the rapidity with which water-gas plants could be brought into 
Operation, compared with those of coal gas, was. calculated to 
provide an economic solution of an increasingly difficult problem. 
There was probably no user of water gas who had two opinions as 
to its usefulness as a component of a coal gas supply. The experi- 
ence of members of the Association varied up to mixtures con- 
taining as high as 59 p.ct. of carburetted water gas without com- 
plaint of any kind; and 50 p.ct. was not an unusual figure. In one 
instance, owing to an accident with the coal gas plant, 100 p.ct. of 
water gas was distributed without difficultyor mishap. Turning from 
economic manufacture to economic use, the case of carbon monoxide 
was also an overwhelmingly strong one. It was true, of course, that 
water gas (carburetted or uncarburetted) was more toxic than coal gas ; 
but with English conditions of supply he submitted that no appre- 
ciable or measurable ill-effects bad resulted therefrom in practice. 
The records of two gas companies South of the Thames, one of which 
supplied coal gas only and the other a mixture containing up to 35 p.ct. 
of water gas, and normally about 25 p.ct., did not differ with regard to 
fatal accidents, as far as could be traced. He could not speak with 
scientific authority on physiological matters; but it was his belief that 
one day of London fog did more harm than twenty-five years supply 
of carburetted water gas. It was certain that of all the remedies pro- 
posed for the smoke evil, the extended use of gaseous fuel was the 
most practicable; and to limit the percentage of water gas allowable 
would, in his opinion, aggravate. the evil. It must not be forgotten 
that the piping of houses was carried out by more highly skilled men 
than was once the case, with a consequent reduction in the possibility 
of leakages of gas- The two most inefficient appliances of a quarter 
of a century ago—the water-slide chandelier and the flat-flame burner 
—had been greatly reduced in number. 

In answer to the Chairman, 

Dr. CARPENTER said that, as far as they were able to ascertain from 
statistics, there was no justification for the claim that gas was danger- 
ous—eliminating, of course, cases of suicide. He did not think it fair 
that gas should be discredited as regards the fatal accidents that hap- 
pened. He agreed that in the laboratory, or when dealing with special 
leakages in special circumstances, he would not for a single moment 
argue against the toxic quality of carbon monoxide as against any of 
the hydrocarbons. He thought that a larger proportion of accidents 
occurred in gas-works than would take place in an ordinary dwelling to 
which gas was supplied, except in extraordinary circumstances ; and 
yet the number was exceedingly small. There was nothing to choose 
between the conduct of a gas-works making pure coal gas and thecon- 
duct of one making gas with a mixture up to 35 p.ct. of water gas. 

The CuHarrMAN asked what were the disadvantages likely to result 
from the imposition of any limit to the amount of water gas to be 
supplied. 

Dr. CARPENTER said that the gas undertakings would be tied in their 
endeavour to supply gaseous fuel at the lowest price. This was much 
more important to-day, owing to the great increase in the cost of 
labour, which handicapped gas undertakings to a much greater extent 
than was the case with electricity supply undertakings. He believed 
that the relative figures were that gas undertakings paid back in wages 
something like 50 or 60 p.ct. of the amount received for gas; while 
electricity undertakings paid about 16 or 17 p.ct. So that it would be 
especially unfair if any limitation were put upon the former which 
would hinder them taking advantage of every possible means of re- 
ducing costs when selling gas on a heat basis. It was to-day of im- 
measurable importance, because gas used for lighting purposes, even 
with the incandescent burner, had a much more difficult task of justi- 
fication than in 1914, because it had io bear this enormous labour cost, 
which the electrical industry had not. Theelectrical industry's capital 
was in copper; and when they had paid for the copper their costs were 
comparatively small. But in a gas-works there was labour every- 
where 

The CuarrmaN asked whether, if gas companies in London were 
limited to 40 or 45 p.ct. of carburetted water gas, that would be a 
serious handicap. 

Dr. CARPENTER replied that it would. Continuing, witness said that 
when water gas was first introduced from America one of the advan- 
tages claimed for it was that it enabled labour costs tobe reduced. The 
gas industry in this country then replied that this factor did not interest 
them, as there were at that time no difficulties as regards labour. Now, 
however, the position was different. It was necessary to reduce labour 
to the greatest possible extent. 

In answer to a question by the Chairman, as to a statement that the 
proportion of heating load to lighting load was steadily increasing, 

Dr. CARPENTER said this was very important. In order to meet the 
varying demand for heating, consequent upon variation in temperature, 
a great deal of plant was required, and water-gas plant provided a con- 
venient means of meeting the demand. This again was emphasized 
by the high costs of labour. 

The CuHairman asked whether, in the case of a large gas under- 
taking, witness would consider that there was any danger attached to 
the supply of 100 p.ct. water gas. : 

Dr. CARPENTER said there would be no more danger than in the case 
of supplying ordinary coal gas, because the danger was really a negli- 
gible factor. The degree of danger could only be judged by results; 
and if the gas supplied were ten times more toxic it would do no more 
harm, because in practice it was found that whatever leakage there 
was the gas diffused into the air and was harmless in the large 
majority of cases. Here again he emphasized the fact that the quality 
of the fittings supplied to-day, as well as the skill of the workmen, had 
improved. He also quoted figures of accidents, which showed the 

reat improvement that had taken place in the use of gas during the 
ast twenty years. 
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Dr. Gray asked whether small leakages were comparatively common 
in the poorer-class houses to-day. 

Dr. CarPENTER replied that they were exceedingly rare. A great 
number of poorer-class houses had been piped during the last fifteen 
years ; and the type of person engaged in the work was much better 
trained and more careful than the gas-fitter of forty years ago. 

Dr. Gray said he asked the question because a previous witness had 
considered it a matter of grave concern that small escapes in gas-fittings 
were persistent, 

Dr. CarrENTER said that there were, of course, escapes; and they 
could not always ensure that fittings were used as carefully as they 
should be. But, compared with twenty years, the position to-day was 
immeasurably superior. As to the gas-works themselves, witness said 
that the health of the average man employed on the works, at any rate, 
showed that whatever the theoretical effect might be, or whatever 
the practical effect might be, of inhaling carbon monoxide, it did not 
cause any harm to the average employee. 

In@nswer to a further question by the Chairman, 

Dr. CarPENTER said that if they could only supply gas at 4d. or 5d. 
per therm, instead of 104d., they could wipe-out the coal fire without 
any difficulty. They were really up-against the feelings of the users 
when they received their accounts for the March quarter. Continuing 
his evidence, witness said that an intrinsic property of the carbon 
monoxide flame was its high radiating power, equivalent to about two- 
and-a-half times the radiative capacity of the hydrogen flame, although 
the heats of combustion of hydrogen and carbon monoxide, as well as 
the flame temperature of the two gases, were of the same order. The 
possession of this specific property probably explained the value of 
carbon monoxide in a gas mixture for the production of light by means 
of the incandescent mantle. The high radiating power of carbon 
monoxide explained the preference shown for producer gas, rich in 
carbon monoxide and low in hydrogen, for use in steel furnaces. This 
quality was also of importance when gas was used in the domestic 
gas-fire, although the heat radiated from the flames only constituted a 
portion (up to, say, 30 p.ct.) of the total radiation. The contribution 
made by carbon monoxide to the production of light by the incandes- 
cent mantle was of no less importance. Experiments had been made 
showing that by the addition of 10 p.ct. of carbon monoxide to ordinary 
town gas, an increase in efficiency of about 20 p.ct. (based upon equal 
consumption of thermal units in each case) was realized. Forshaw 
[‘‘ JouRNAL,” 1909, Vol. CVI., p. 865] stated : 


“With an ordinary burner, carbon monoxide invariably gives a 
much higher duty than hydrogen. When, by suitable manipula- 
tion, hydrogen was made to burn in a well-aerated condition, the 
highest duty obtained was 11°7 candles per cubic foot, with a 
ratio of _™* _ — about 1°7. This compared with the best re- 

hydrogen 
sult for carbon monoxide—viz., 17°3 candles per cubic foot with a 
et Ee... Sa 
carbon monoxide 
of carbon monoxide. A comparison of their calorific values as 


used in the test shows only 13 p.ct. advantage in favour of carbon 
monoxide.” 


1‘9, shows a 48 p.ct. margin in favour 


A comparison of the ignition temperatures of the main constituents of 
coal gas when mixed with air showed that the ignition temperature of 
carbon monoxide was relatively high, and constituted one of the causes 
why gas containing a high percentage of carbon monoxide enabled 
a much higher compression in a gas-engine cylinder to be obtained 
without pre-ignition. 

In answer to the Chairman, 

Dr. CARPENTER said that the Association had made some experiments 
based on Forshaw’s work. Pure carbon monoxide, or 994 p.ct. carbon 
monoxide, was mixed with ordinary straight gas in different propor- 
tions; and it was found that there was an increase in thermal value 
of something like 20 p.ct. Their chemical and technical experts had 
been seriously considering, and strongly recommending, further ex- 
periments with a view to getting over the difficulty of high labour 
costs, and the consequent difficulty of meeting electrical competition 
in respect of lighting. Their experts had put forward the desirability 
of increasing the amount of carbon monoxide in gas in order to get a 
higher duty in incandescent burners. 

Answering questions by Dr. Gray and the Chairman, the witness 
said that their experts had been working at a process of conversion 
by which the hydrogen was reduced and the carbon monoxide in- 
creased. Gas companies had no difficulty in competing with electricity 
as regards heating ; but they felt the pinch in competing with electric 
lighting. That was why they wanted to see what possibilities there 
were in the direction of carbon monoxide. As to the comparatively 
high ignition temperature of carbon monoxide, compared with other 
main constituents of gas, Dr. Carpenter pointed out that an important 
part of a gas undertaking’s business was the supply of gas for power 
purposes ; and this was dealt with on a thermal or power basis. They 
had to deal with electrical competition, which gave so much horse 
power, and the same had to be done in regard to gas. 

The CuairMan referred to Dr. Carpenter’s evidence that to place 
any limit at all on the proportion of carbon monoxide in town gas 
would seriously handicap gas undertakings in the conduct of their 
business, and asked if he would lay stress on the word “any.” 

Dr. CarrENTER said he would. He was not so short-sighted as to 
put forward a proposal which was likely to harm the progress of gas 
undertakings. If there were any well-founded prejudice arising out of 
the presence of carbon monoxide, it would do the gas companies an 
enormous amount of harm. 

The CHairMAN asked what was the difference between the cost of a 
water-gas plant and a coal-gas plant. 

_ Dr, Carpenter said that a water-gas plant would cost about one- 
sixth or one-seventh that of a coal-gas plant. 

Be: CuairMAN said that one witness had given the figure as one- 
third. 

Dr. CarPENTER pointed to the necessity for comparing the cost of a 
water-gas plant with that of a highly efficient coal gas plant. There 
were a great many uneconomical furnaces in use to-day, made when 
fuel was cheap, in which there was no attempt at regeneration or re- 








cuperation. Now, however, it was necessary to instal furnaces of the 
highest quality, and constructed with the greatest possible skill, in 
order to conserve all the heat possible. He was of opinion that the 
person who gave the figure as one-third must have overlooked the im- 
portance of putting in the highest quality plant. 

Dr. Gray asked whether the piping in some of the older houses was 
inefficient and likely to create explosions. 

Dr. CarPENTER replied that a large number of houses were being 
reconstructed with fittings in order that they should accommodate two 
or three families ; and to some extent this would correct that objec- 
tion. In many cases the piping had been reconstructed, because the 
pipes were originally put in wholly and solely to supply gas for flat- 
flame, argand, or fishtail burners. The number of gas cookers used 
was more than 100 p.ct. of the number of consumers. In addition, 
there were a large number of gas-fires; and during the last twenty 

ears there had been reconstruction of the piping in almost every 

ome for one reason or another. He considered that most of the 
difficulties arose from defective fittings and taps, rather than from 
service pipes. 

In answer to Dr. Carnwath as to cost of plant, 

Dr. CARPENTER said that if gas undertakings were proved to be in 
possession of a plant which had been found to be disadvantageous 
they would have to scrap it; and as an example he referred to the in- 
troduction of the inclined retort and its subsequent failure. Enormous 
sums of money were spent upon this system ; but he believed that it 
had been fully wiped-out now. Of course, they had to take risks with 
regard to carburetted water gas plant; but there was an advantage, 
in that its cost was so much lower than that for the production of 
coal gas. 

Dr. CarnwaTH asked witness whether it was his opinion that the 
experience gained in this connection in the natural evolution of the 
industry was sufficient to obviate any such great risk. 

Dr. CarPENTER felt sure it would. 

Dr. CarnwaTH dealing with the question of accidents, said that if 
the percentage of carbon monoxide were increased, surely there must 
be considerable risk of increasing the number of fatal cases—i.¢c., a 
number of accidents which were not fatal under the old conditions 
would probably prove fatal under the new conditions. 

Dr. CARPENTER said he would have thought, in view of the nature 
of the fatal accidents which had occurred, they would still have been 
fatal, regardless of whether the gas was pure coal gas or one that con- 
tained carbon monoxide. He was of opinion that if a tap were left on 
in a room it would not matter very much whether it was all coal 
gas or all water gas. Again, in the case of a purifier in a gas-works, 
which had to be emptied of its contents from time to time, he had not 
heard that there had been any greater difficulty in dealing with this 
when water gas was passed through it than in the case of coal gas. 

Dr. CaRNWATH asked whether an increase in the percentage of 
water gas would increase the readiness with which an escape could 
be detected. 

Dr. CarRPENTER replied that the only way to detect an escape of gas 
was by the nose. Pure water gas was practically odourless, while 
coal gas had a very distinct odour, and there might be greater difficulty 
But the odour of coal gas was exceedingly penetrating and permeating, 
and whatever the amount of coal gas it would be sufficient to enable 
the average person to detect an escape. 

Dr. CarNwaTH suggested the periodical inspection of piping, in 
order to obviate the danger of leakages in houses. 

Dr. CaRrPENTER said the greater number of present-day con- 
sumers paid for their gas by means of the slot-meter, the contents of 
which were collected every four or five weeks by men of the artizan 
type, whereas this was done in the old days by a sort of clerk, and 
therefore consumers had an efficient system of bringing home to the 
central authority at once any case of leakage. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Doic Gisp, 

Dr. CARPENTER again emphasized the point, with regard to the 
toxic qualities of the gas, that, although he had no information or 
knowledge from the physiological point of view, be had a record 
of what really happened ; and he strongly suggested that the fears of 
the physiologist were not borne out by the practitioner. 


The Committee then adjourned. 


iii, 
_ 





Meter-Rents at Mossley —A number of gas consumers in Mossley 
and Saddleworth have declined to pay meter-hire charges, which the 
Mossley Gas Committee recently decided to impose. As a conse- 
quence, the Corporation have authorized proceedings against the 
defaulters. The Saddleworth Urban Council, to test the legality of 
the Corporation action, have invited Mossley to bring the first case 
against them. ‘The Saddleworth Council are also opposing an Order 
which the Mossley Corporation are seeking from the Board of Trade 
under which the Mossley authority would have power to charge the 


| Saddleworth consumers the equivalent of 6s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Growth of Gas Consumption in Bristol.—Some interesting figures 
relating to the growth of gas consumption were quoted by Mr. James 
T. Howell (the Chairman), when addressing the proprietors at the 
annual meeting of the Bristol Gas Company. He said that the sale of 
gas in 1914 was 2886 million c.ft.; in 1919, 3174 millions; and in 1920, 
3179 millions. The smallness of the increase last year was accounted 
tor by the loss of 70 millions not consumed during the strike at all the 
Company’s works from July 9 to 16. This strike, he pointed out, was 
not against the Company, who have always been considerate and 
oo employers, but against the national wage increase arrived at 

tween the representatives of about 1500 gas companies and municipal 
authorities, and the accredited representatives of the men, who, after 
many weeks’ negotiations, obtained a considerable and, in their consi- 
dered opinion, a satisfactory advance in the men’s wages. The Com- 
pany’s men, as a rule, remain in their service for life, and if incapaci- 
tated by old age or infirmity, are paid a moderate pension—as much, 
in fact, as the finances of the Company, which is a statutory Company 
with a fixed and utterly inadequate dividend, permit. This pension 
outlay amounts to £ 500 to £1600 per annum. The profit on the year 
was more than sufficient to pay the statutory dividend of 5 p.ct. per 


annum, less income-tax. 
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COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Company was held last Thursday at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. G. Brapsnaw, C.B.E., in the 
chair. » 


The Secretary (Mr. F. J. Bradfield) read the notice calling the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

Tuer DARKNESS BEFORE THE Dawn. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: Gentlemen,—I think that you will agree, when I have gone 
through the accounts with you in detail, that the report which we have 
to give you of the position of the Company and the work of the past 
year is satisfactory, except in one important particular. The excep- 
tion, of course, lies in the meagre and inadequate rate of dividend 
which existing legislation enables us to recommend. But even here 
I hope and believe that a better day has already dawned, and that 
the long night of low dividends and depreciated capital is passing 
away. The old proverb, however, that the night is always darkest 
before the dawn, has an application to the present time, for although 
we have obtained legislative relief from the unfair restriction which 
war conditions imposed upon our dividends, the outlook as regards the 
price of coal and residual products is exceedingly obscure. 


THE GAS REGULATION ACT, 


The most prominent and most important. event of the year was the 
passing of the Gas Regulation Act, which received the Royal Assent 
on Aug. 4. The principal provision of it is the bestowal of power 
upon the Board of Trade to make Orders : (1) Substituting a new basis 
of charge for gas ; (2) fixing a new standard price corresponding to the 
existing standard but, in the words of the Act, “ with such addition as 
appears reasonably required to meet the increases (if any) due to cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the undertakers in the cost of manu- 
facture which have occurred since the 30th of June, 1914 ;” and (3) 
power at any time to make an amending Order. There are other less 
important provisions dealing with the quality and pressure of gas to be 
supplied, the testing of gas, the forfeitures and penalties to be inflicted 
in case of failure to comply with the Act, the appointment of Gas 
Referees and Examiners (including a Chief Gas Examiner) for the 
whole Kingdom, instead of, as hitherto, for the Metropolis only, with 
power for the Board of Trade to make Special Orders with reference 
to the supply of gas in bulk, and separate supplies for industrial pur- 
poses, and the raising of capital. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that the Act gives to the Board of Trade an extensive control over the 
gas industry. The Board has recognized this position by setting-up 
a separate department to deal with gas matters, appointing a very 
distinguished and able officer as the head of it. There is, however, 
nothing in the Act to prevent gas undertakings as heretofore applying 
for any powers directly to Parliament. 


HOW THE COMPANY WILL BE AFFECTED, 


Now leaving these subsidiary provisions of the Act, I must come back 
to the main enactments as to the basis of charge and the new standard 
price, and briefly explain what they are, and how they affect our Com- 
pany. If I seem tedious in explaining what is already known to you, will 
you kindly bear in mind that I am also speaking to some 3750 other 
shareholders who are not present, many of whom live in the 
country, and have not access to the Technical Journals or other 
sources of information on the subject, but are none the less interested 
in the position and prospects of the Company. You are already aware 
that hitherto gas has been paid for by the volume or quantity sold, and 
that under this Company’s Acts we are under obligation to supply gas 
of a prescribed illuminating value of 14 candles, Further that, under 
the provisions of what is known as the sliding-scale, an annual dividend 
at the rate of 4 p.ct. upon the old stock of the Company and 34 p.ct. 
upon the new stock may be paid to the shareholders when the price of 
the 14-candle power gas is 3s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., and that when the 
price of gas is raised by 1d. per 1000 c.ft., the dividend must be 
diminished by 2s. 8d. p.ct. and 3s. 4d. p.ct. respectively on the two 
classes of stock, and similarly, if the price is lowered, the dividends 
may be correspondingly increased. This arrangement, which has 
been in force in the case of this Company since 1875, is now to be 
changed. Weare no longer to reckon the quality of gas by its illu- 
minating power, but by its heating value ; and we are to charge for the 
amount of heat we supply, and not for the volume or quantity of the 
gas sold. In future, our references will not be to tooo c.ft., but 
to so many therms. Now what is a therm? A therm is 100,000 
British thermal units; and a British thermal unit is the quantity of 
heat required to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1° Fabr. To 
speak of gas of a calorific value of 500 B,Th.U. means, therefore, that 
one foot of gas contains 500 B.Th.U., and 1000 c.ft. 500,000 B.Th.U., 
or (dividing it by 100,000) 5 therms. If we were charging for such gas 
58. per 1000 c.ft., the equivalent charge per therm would be one- 
fifth of 5s., or rs. Calorific value, then, as defined in the Act, means 
the gross number of British thermal units produced by the com- 
bustion of 1 c.ft. of gas’ measured at 60° Fahbr., under an atmospheric 
pressure of 30 in. of mercury, and saturated with water vapour. 
Before the war we were supplying gas of a calorific value of 529 
B.Th.U.; for gas of an illuminating power of 14 candles is equivalent 
approximately to a heating value of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 
During and since the war we have been supplying gas of a calorific 
value of approximately 490 B.Th.U.; and as our experience leads us 
to the conclusion that this quality suits our consumers, and can be 
most economically produced, we shall probably “declare,” in accord- 
ance with the prescription of the Act, that the quality of gas to be 
supplied and charged for will be 475 B.Th.U. In other words, each 
1000 ¢.ft. of gas will contain 475,000 B.Th.U., which is equal to 4°75 
or 43 therms. We shall actually supply gas of a slightly higher value 
—say, 480 or 490 B.Th.U.—so as to avoid the risk of incurring a penalty 
by reason of the quality of the gas falling below the declared value. 


THE PROPOSED STANDARD PRICE PER THERM. 


Now as to the new standard price. Bearing in mind that the declared 
object of the Act is to increase the standard so as to meet the increase 





in the cost of manufacture since June 30, 1914, we have applied for a 
standard price of 15°6d. per therm, which is approximately the equiva- 
lent of 6s. 6d. per tooo c.ft. of gas of the pre-war quality. This is 
double the existing standard, but is not more than sufficient in the 
present circumstances to enable the Company to pay dividends at or 
about the pre-war rates. Indeed, since our application was sent in at 
the beginning of last November, the price of our residual products has 
so fallen away that our figures already need revising. So we have not 
asked for too much. I regret to say that there is now no doubt what- 
ever that we shall have to raise the price of gas materially-at the end 
of the current quarter. I cannot say by how much, for conditions are 
continually changing; but you are aware that the Gas Light Company 
have already increased their price by no less than 10d. per 1000 c.ft. 
I hope that we shall escape the necessity for such a heavy increase ; 
but I dare not prophesy. Although our Order has not yet been issued 
by the Board of Trade, and we are not therefore sure what the stan- 
dard price will be, we may congratulate ourselves that we shall no 
longer be dependent upon the inadequate relief afforded by the Statu- 
tory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, 1918, and 
may look forward confidently to a considerable increase in our divi- 
dends. We expect too that the Order will authorize the new basis of 
charge and the new rates of dividend as from the commencement of 
the current year. I think there is no doubt this will be the case. 


THE SLIDING-SCALE AND A MINIMUM DIVIDEND. 


It will perhaps be of interest to mention that the South Metropelitan 
Gas Company promoted, and obtained last year, a Private Act that 
puts them in a somewhat different position from the rest of the 
gas industry. Under their Act, they secured a minimum dividend of 
5 p.ct. on their existing ordinary capital, and of 6 p.ct. upon any new 
ordinary capital which they may issue. The sliding-scale is abolished 
in their case ; and instead of it surplus profits over the minimum divi- 
dends are to be divided, and be applied as to three-quarters to the 
consumers in the shape of reduction in the price of gas, and as to one- 
eighth to increasing the shareholders’ dividends, and as tothe remaining 
eighth to the augmentation of the co-partnership bonus of the staff 
and workmen. I may say that, when the Bill was drafted, we gave 
these proposals our very earnest consideration, and came to the con- 
clusion that they would not suit this Company. In fact, in drafting 
the Gas Regulation Bill, which eventually became law for the whole 
of the gas industry other than the South Metropolitan Company, the 
Board of Trade adopted the identical proposals which this Company 
had put forward to the National Gas Council when the question was 
first under consideration. We did not, and we do not, see any reason 
for departing from the principle of the sliding-scale, which was the 
invention of a former distinguished Chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Company, and which, under the advice of Mr. H. E. Jones, 
our able Deputy-Chairman, and of his distinguished father, the late 
Mr. Robert Jones, this Company was the first to adopt in the year 
1875. The sliding-scale has operated fairly and satisfactorily between 
the shareholders and consumers since its inception, and all that was 
needed was areadjustment of the standard price to meet the altered 
conditions caused by the war. I am, of course, fully aware that it 
does not include the staff and workmen in its operation. But it is not 
necessary that it should; for the Directors have full power to deal 
with their employees without the intervention of Parliament, and the 
profit-sharing bonus (which they can increase or diminish as circum- 
stances necessitate) is quite sufficient to link-up the partnership of 
consumer, shareholder, and employee. Of course, we should be glad 
to have the assurance of a minimum dividend; but the precedent for 
it having been set, and accepted by Parliament, there ought not to be 
much difficulty in obtaining the concession when next we have to 
promote a Bill in Parliament. It is surely equally important and 
equally just that capital as well as labour should be assured of a 
living wage in return for the functions it performs. 


CAPITAL RAISING FACILITIES. 


There was another Act passed in the last session of Parliament which 
calls for notice. It is styled the Public Utility Companies (Capital 
Issues) Act; and its object is to provide facilities for the raising of 
capital by statutory undertakings. As we shall certainly need to raise 
capital as soon as market conditions are more favourable, we are glad 
of anything which will tend to promote the operation, although, as 
you are aware, we obtained a Special Act a year or two ago for this 
very purpose. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
GAS COUNCIL. 


Before I leave the subject of the public legislation which has affected 
the whole gas industry as well as our own Company, it is right, I 
think, that I should briefly refer to the splendid service rendered to 
the industry by Mr. Milne Watson, the Governor of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, and the President of the National Gas Council. In 
the latter capacity, the burden of the numerous negotiations, confer- 
ences, and debates which took place has fallen principally upon him. 
He has devoted time and strength without stint to further the interests 
of the public as well as of the gas industry. His wide know- 
ledge of gas affairs, his great ability, and his genial conciliatory atti- 
tude have secured (this is a most difficult thing to do) the harmonious 
co-operation of the most diverse interests, and have been the chief 
factor in bringing to a successful issue the struggle to obtain a measure 
of justice for gas undertakings. To his efforts to a large extent is due 
the passing of the Gas Regulation Act. The gas industry, and we as 
part of it, owe to him a debt of gratitude. I am very glad to take this 
opportunity of acknowledging it. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, 


Now I approach the consideration of our accounts, and the domestic 
history of the Company for the past year. A superficial survey of the 
accounts might lead one possibly to say that they do not reveal much 
cause for congratulation ; but I think a closer consideration will show 
that they are not unsatisfactory, and that the position of the Company 
and the prospect before it are as good as ever they have been, and cer- 
tainly a great deal better than they have been for many years past. 
The capital account shows more considerable additions than has been 
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the case in recent years; and this is due to the fact that, during and 
immediately after the war, it was impossible to get work done, and 
improvements and extensions had perforce to be postponed. But even 
so I am happy to say that our total expenditure on capital account 
compared with our sales of gas stands at a very low figure. Indeed, 
it is the lowest but one of the seven gas companies carrying on busi- 
ness in and about the Metropolis. It is only £382 per million cubic 
feet of gas sold. The principal part of our capital expenditure during 
the year has gone in extending and developing our coal-gas plant at 
Stepney and Poplar. Having regard to the exorbitant price of the oil 
we have to use to enrich water gas, the money expended should result 
in a considerable economy in the immediate future. You will notice 
that the capital account is overdrawn by £105,674, and that the 
balance-sheet reveals the fact that we have had to rely upon our bankers 
to the extent of £248,000. It is the proper function of bankers to 
finance the trade and commerce of the country, but not to provide 
permanent capital; and we must, as I have already pointed out, take 
steps to issue fresh capital as soon as the conditions of the Money 
Market allow of our doing so. We have ample powers, and we can 
give investors security which is second to none. As soon, therefore, 
as confidence is restored, now that the powers that be see the wisdom 
and justice of permitting the gas industry to distribute a fair rate of 
dividend on the money invested in it, I have no doubt that ample 
capital will be forthcoming for all our requirements. 


WAGES AND SALARIES—2S. o}D. PER 1000 C.FT. 


The figures of the revenue account have grown to such huge propor- 
tions that comparison in detail with former years is almost precluded. 
One fact alone will evidence this. The cost of wages and salaries is 
more than the whole pre-war cost of gas after crediting the receipts 
from residuals. In the second half of 1913, the cost of gas was under 
1s, 114d, per 1000 c.ft. Wages and salaries alone now amount to over 
2s. ofd. per tooo c.ft. You will observe in the inset to the revenue 
account that wages and salaries amounted to £445,033 in1920. In the 
last pre-war year 1913 they cost £141,986. The increase amounts to 
no less than 146 p.ct. During the past year, there were three increases 
in wages under national awards, amounting in all to 14s. a week. It is 
obvious to every thinking man that this country cannot compete with 
other countries, and prosper under the existing burden of wages. 
Wages will have to come down. I am all for giving the workman not 
merely a living wage but a fair share of the wealth which his labour 
helps to produce ; but when the rate of wages reaches a point which 
precludes the manufacturer from selling his goods at a profit, or com- 
pels him to part with them at a loss, it is perfectly clear that the indus- 
try which is so affected (whatever it is) will soon cease to exist and un- 
employment will result. I am glad to say that I have heard in many 
different ways and from various localities all over the country that the 
British workman individually is becoming alive to this fact, and that 
wiser counsels than an ignorant demand for more wages irrespective of 
the economic result are beginning to prevail. As soon as the Trades 
Union leaders acknowledge the position, and act accordingly, the pro- 
spect for the trade and commerce of our country will be a good deal 
brighter than it is at the present time. 


COAL AND SECONDARY PRODUCTS. 


Now may I say a word about coals. During the year the net price 
f.o.b. increased from 24s. 11d. per ton to 33s. rod. per ton, and the 
cost of bringing them from the North into the works from tos. tod. 
per ton to 11s. 7d. per ton, so that the coal we bought, which cost 
358. 9d per ton in 1919, cost 45s. 5d. per tonin 1920, But in the same 
period the market price of coke, tar, and our other residual products 
increased to an even greater degree. Coke, which realized 32s. 11d. 
per ton in 1919, averaged in our case 41s. 7d. per ton in 1920. Owing 
to the demands for it in our district we sold very little indeed for. 
export. But the other London Companies were getting as much as 
{10a ton and more for export coke for part of the year ; and they 
realized an average price of 45s. 3$d. per ton in the case of the South 
Metropolitan Company, while the Gas Light Company made 59s. 44d. 
perton. You see there a great improvement on our figures. In tar 
also we did well—mainly owing to the great demand for pitch. The 
price of residuals has already fallen away enormously ; and we cannot 


look for anything but a greatly decreased return from them in the 
current year, 


THE PROGRESS OF GAS SALES; BUT NOW TRADE DEPRESSION. 


In our sales of gas, we had an increase of 34 p.ct. which amounts to 
127 millions; bringing the total for the year to 3919 millions. 
moderate increase in the current year will make our sales up to a 
figure exceeding 4000 millions. Nearly all the increase last year 
took place in the early months. In the first half year, we had an in- 
crease of nearly-1o p.ct., but in the second half year a decrease of 
nearly 3 p.ct. In June, October, and November, we actually sold less 
than in the corresponding month of 1919; and I regret to say that the 
return for January and February of this year also shows a large de- 
crease. The low output is urldoubtedly due to trade depression and 
consequent unemployment; and as there are no signs at present of an 
improvement, it is bound to have an adverse effect on the current half- 
year’s accounts, and must be taken into calculation when we fix the 
Price of gas for the ensuing quarter. The increase in the receipts from 
gas is mainly due to the fact that in 1919 the selling price was 3s. 8d. 
per 1000 c.ft. for the whole year, while in 1920 the price averaged 
48. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. The improvement in the rentals of meters and 
Stoves, which amounts to £9754, arises from the increased rates charged 
for the hire of them. You will remember I explained that last year. 


THE TRADING RESULT. 


As to the trading result of the year, this can be stated in a sentence. 
We required £27,310 to pay the interest on our debenture stock and 
bank loan, and {60,098 for the year’s dividends—together £87,408 ; 
while our profit amounted to only £67,728. Consequently, we carry for- 
ward to the current year a sum of £26,700 of undivided profit, which is 
£19,680 less than the undivided profit brought forward at the beginning 
ofthe year. It is obvious, therefore, that we must take steps at once 
to adjust the price charged for gas to the increased cost of producing 
it. Ido not make any apology for, nor do I regret, the use of part of 
our balance of undivided profit to ease the burden of the consumers. 


It is our duty to use the powers entrusted to us by Parliament for the 
benefit of the public as well as of the shareholders ; and while the con- 
sideration which has been shown to the users of gas has tended with- 
out doubt to promote our business, we have taken good care that the 
interests of the shareholders have not suffered. I may mention that in 
the first half of the year our earnings showed a surplus over dividend 
of £8483; but during the latter part of the year, we had a deficiency 
of £28,162. Of course, we shall take steps to prevent a further drain 
upon this fund. Of all the Metropolitan Gas Companies we are the 
first to feel the ill-effects of bad trade, because no less than 62 p ct. of 
the gas we sell is used for trade and industrial purposes. We are 
generally the last to benefit by an improvement. But notwithstanding 
that, our records compare favourably with those of companies working 
under less arduous conditions; and the prospect before us is decidedly 
encouraging, although it is not free from difficulty. I do not think I 
need say more about the accounts. 


A SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 


There is one circumstance which renders our work far easier and more 
pleasant than it used to be, and that is the friendly relationship which 
exists between the Board and chief officers and our staff and work- 
people. In the last twenty years, a great improvement has taken place 
in this respect. Instead of being regarded by the workmen with sus- 
picion and dislike as the representatives of an unsympathetic capitalism, 
I believe we have established a feeling of mutual confidence and friend- 
ship ; so that when we meet, as we frequently do, to discuss matters 
with our employees affecting their welfare, we can all speak with free- 
dom and frankness. The men know that we are anxious to see their 
side of every question, and to meet all legitimate demands; and we 
recognize that they are perfectly willing to admit that capital has its 
just rights as well as labour, and that the Company must be admini- 
stered for the benefit of consumers, shareholders, and workpeople alike. 
We do not label ourselves as co-partners, but are so in fact; and we 
rejoice in a union of hearts which grows stronger asthe yearsgoby. It 
isa source of strength tothe Company. It is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me that in the last twenty years we have established a profit- 
sharing scheme whereby the workmaw shares in the fruit of bis toil, a 
Benefit Society which helps him in case of sickness or accident, and 
a pension scheme which provides for his old age; and we have set up 
Committees of Directors, officers, and workmen, which enable us to 
understand each other and to co-operate harmoniously for the good of 
the whole undertaking. Mr. Jones (our Chief Engineer and General 
Manager), in a private report which he sent me a few days ago, em- 
phasizes the excellent work done by all ranks and classes of the Com- 
pany’s servants and his appreciation of their zeal and goodwill. I am 
glad it is so, because we shall need the hearty exertions of all con- 
nected with the institution to enable us to surmount the difficulties 
which are still upon us; but with their aid and with the relief from the 
unfair restriction of dividends which we expect will come to us through 
the Gas Regulation Act, I have every confidence that the prosperity 
which distinguished the Company for so many years prior to the war, 
will still be with us, and that the Commercial Gas Company has a 
successful and remunerative future before it. 


The Deputy-CHairman (Mr. H. E. Jones) said that, after the 
masterly and exhaustive statement that had come from the chair, he 
could second this resolution with confidence that it would have the 
entire approval and sympathy of the proprietors. The Chairman 
would allow him to make known one thing which he had learned that 
morning, and for which he was indebted to the “Gas JournaL.” It 
was that their position under the Gas Regulation Act, and the relief 
of the dividends, were materially strengthened by a communication 
from the Board of Trade to the Corporation of the City of London, 
which officially confirmed the figure given by Mr. Milne Watson as 
being the standard price per therm of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. Previously, it had only been published through Mr. Milne 
Watson's speech to the proprietors of the Gas Light Company. As to 
the price of gas, he was just as much of an optimist as ever; and he 
hoped that the price would not have to be raised a great deal in the 
district of the Commercial Gas Company. He seconded the motion 
in the confident hope that what the Chairman had indicated would be 
their lot, and that they would get the terms which would enable them 
to raise their capital in the future, and make this a more prosperous 
undertaking than ever 

The CuHarrMAN, replying to Mr. Wood, stated that, although there 
had recently been a decrease in the gas consumption owing to the con- 
ditions of trade, the increase Jast year amounted to 34 p.ct. The 
standard price of 15°6d. per therm for which they were now asking, as 
he had stated in his speech, was approximately the equivalent of 6s. 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. ; 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


Tue DivipEnDs. 


The CuairMan proposed the declaration of dividends at the rates per 
annum of 3 p.ct. on the 4p.ct. stock, and £2 12s. 6d. p.ct. per annum 
on the 34 p.ct. stock, both less income-tax. He remarked that he did 
not want to make another speech, but he did wish to explain that the 
meeting was being held a fortnight later than usual; and they de- 
liberately made it later, because the Directors hoped they would get 
the award of the Board of Trade, and so be able to announce it to 
the proprietors on this occasion. He was sorry to say this was not 
the case, and so no announcement could be made. 

The Deputy-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried, 


RE-E.EcTion oF DIRECTORS AND AUDITOR. 


The CHairMAN next proposed the re-election of the retiring Direc- 
tors (Mr. H. E. Jones and Sir Frederick Green, K.B.E.). He said 
that the proprietors knew both these gentlemen, and so were aware 
that they were absolutely ideal Directors for a joint-stock company. 
The one was a technical gas expert in the highest sense of the term, 
and the other was a most successful manof business. It was the com- 
bination of these two factors which had made the joint-stock system 
of this country so successful during the last century. 

Mr. H. W. Get seconded the motion, which was unanimously 








adopted. 
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The Deputy-Cuairman thanked the members heartily on behalf of 
his colleague and himself for their re-election, 

Mr. O. C. Hitts proposed, and Mr. A. Dickson, jun., seconded, 
the appointment of Mr. B. W. Ellis as one of the Auditors. 
This was unanimously agreed to, 


VoTEs oF THANKS. 


Mr. FRANK JONES moved that a hearty vote of thanks be passed to 
the Chairman and Directors, to the Chief Engineer and General Mana- 
ger (Mr. Stanley H. Jones), and to the Secretary (Mr. F. J. Bradfield), 
and the staff and workmen of the Company for their services durin 
the past year, which the proprietors all recognized had been a time o 
great anxiety. 

Mr. HILts seconded the motion, which was very cordially agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying on behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
thanked the proprietors very much for this renewal of their confidence. 
The staff and employees generally had been included in the vote of 
thanks. He had already borne his tribute to the excellent services of 
their workpeople ; and now he should like to say a word about the 
staff. The last year had been one of hard work; but it had beena 
year of good and profitable work. On the engineering staff, there had 
been a great deal of extra work owing to the repairs and construc- 
tional operations which had been taken in hand, At the end of the 
year, they also had the actuality of a coal strike, and the apprehension 
of a threatened gas strike, all of which had rendered their work more 
arduous and difficult. He wanted to remind the proprietors that the 
responsibility fell upon the shoulders of their able Chief Engineer and 
General Manager, Mr. Stanley Jones. He (the Chairman) should like 
to bear his testimony to the zealous and efficient work which he gave 
the Company year in, year out. He set a good example to the staff and 
to the whole of the workpeople by his cheerful and sympathetic pre- 
sence. One word about the Secretary and Accountant, Mr. Bradfield. 
The year had been a particularly hard one for him, because on him 
had fallen the preparation of the application which the Company 
had sent in to the Board of Trade under the Gas Regulation Act. 
He (the Chairman) would wish the proprietors to know that the claim 
Mr. Bradfield prepared, and the Directors approved, was so fair and 
so just that it practically brought no adverse criticism from the County 
Council, or anybody else. He had had at a most difficult time to pre- 
pare estimates as to the future of the Company, and to, make the fore- 
cast with very little material to work upon ; but he had done:so to the 
greatest satisfaction of the Board. He (the Chairman) would like to 
say from his personal observation that Mr, Bradfield had succeeded in 
making a name for himself in the gas industry. As to the general 
staff, the Company had a number of younger men who were coming 
on in the Company’s service, and who gave them most loyal assistance, 
The future of the Company would be safe in their hands, and well 
secured, He would like to couple with the resolution the names of 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Bradfield. 

Mr. STANLEY JONES, replying on behalf of the engineering staff and 
workmen, said he thanked the proprietors warmly for the kind vote 
that had been accorded to them. The Chairman had said very nice 
things about them ; but there were. others who worked for the Com- 
pany, besides those present to hear his words, and those who read 
the report of the proceedings in the pamphlets which were distributed. 
He knew that the Chairman’s words and the proprietors’ approval 
gave them very sincere pleasure. It was most timely that these 
acknowledgments should go forth to those who worked for the Com- 
pany. They bad had as the Chairman had said a stiff time of it 
during the past year. Personally he thought they were going to have 
a softer time after the war; but the past year had mM a worrying 
and anxious one. However, they had got through it successfully ; 
and although there had been rumours of threatened strikes, he did not 
believe the Company's workmen would have failed them seriously if 
there had been one. 

, Mr. BraprFiEcp said it gave him great pleasure to respond to the vote 

of thanks on behalf of the clerical staff. They had had very trying 
times ; and he did not anticipate that they would get much easier times 
in the future—at any rate, not in theimmediate future. He should like 
to make one reference to a matter which the Chairman had not men- 
tioned. That was the successful institution of the Company’s Health 
Insurance Society under the Insurance Act. The delayed valuation 
which was issued in December last, showed 'a very substantial surplus, 
and would enable additional benefits to be paid to the members. 
Directly and indirectly this had helped:the Society. Directly, because 
those employees who were. doubtful about the internal Society, and 
consequently did not make application to join it, now wished to transfer 
from their existing Societies. Indirectly, by those employees in Societies 
where there was a deficit and consequent levy, who thought it time to 
change over ; add so they received last month no less than fifty addi- 
tional applications for membership. This was very satisfactory ; and 
he should like to acknowledge in. mentioning this fact the work done 
by his assistant, Mr. Maddocks, over the last eight years. On his 
shoulders had fallen the major part,and the most arduous part of the 
administration of national insurance. 

This concluded the proceedings. 
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Invergordon Gas-Works to. Close-Down.—At a meeting of the 
Invergordon Town Council, it was resolved, in view of the adoption 
of electric light by the town, to close-down the gas-works, The Town 
Clerk was instructed to advertise accordingly, so as to give customers 
an opportunity of making the necessary arrangements. 


Chichester Gas Company.—At the half-yearly meeting, the Chair- 
man (Mr. W. W. Walker) informed: the.shareholders that the inferior 
quality. of much of the coal, had greatly handicapped the working. 
In thisconnection, the Company were now looking forward to valuable 
help from a new installation of carburetted water-gas plant, which was 
put, into operation at the beginning of January, Altogether, he charac- 
terized the results as satisfactory, and the prospects as bright. Until, 
he said, they received the,decision of the Board of Trade. upon their 
application under the Gas Regulation, Act, they, still remained under 
the terms of the Temporary Increase. of Charges Act of 1918, which 
limited their rates of dividend to 5? p.ct. on the,““A” stock, and 
£4 0s. 6d. p.ct.on the “B” and “C ” stocks respectively. 








BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary General Meeting was held last Wednesday, at the 
Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.—Mr, R. J. NEVILLE NEVILLE in 
the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. John T. Croxford) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts 
were taken as read. 


THE HunprReptH YEaR—A PEEP Into Ear_y History. 


The CuarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen, The meeting we are having here to-day 
is in some respects entirely a unique one. In the first place, it will in- 
terest all of you, I think, to know that the Company is within about 
two months of completing its hundredth year. It was founded in 
May, 1821, in the first year of the reign of George IV. It was founded 
in an atmosphere of great difficulty. It was launched in the midst of 
litigation and bankruptcy. Its contractors were, very shortly after the 
Company was founded, in the Marshalsea Prison as debtors. The first 
Directors used to meet at the historic place in the City of London, 
well known to all those who love Dickens—viz., the George and Vul- 
ture, where Mr. Pickwick used to go when he came to London, and 
where Mr. Sam Weller told him on one cold morning that the water 
in the jugs and basins was “masked” in ice. The Company was 
started, as I have said, in 1821. For the first twenty years, we only 
paid a dividend of 8 p.ct., spread over the whole of those years, For 
many years no dividend was paid; and it was not until 1841, or the 
hungry forties, that the Company began to turn the corner. After 
1844, the dividend was 4 p.ct.; and since that time until close up to 
the present, the dividends have been moving progressively. The pre- 
sent dividends of £3 and {£2 12s. 6d. p.ct. (I hope this will be the 
last time that they will be paid) cannot be matched in the history of 
the Company unless you go back 74 years. The price that we are 
now charging for gas, owing to the great increase in costs, cannot be 
matched in the history of the Company until you go back to the fifties 
and the early sixties. The war and the complete revolution that has 
taken place in the manufacture and making of gas and the charges con- 
nected therewith, have confiscated, so far as the consumers and the 
stockholders are concerned, and so far as practical money is concerned, 
the advantages and the economies which the Company have been work- 
ing patiently at for between fifty and seventy years. We are now in 
the position to-day, in respect of dividend and gas prices, that we 
were fifty years ago. This gives you an idea of how the war has 
affected this magnificent property. It is as magnificent to-day as ever 
it was. We have difficulties to face, and it may be we shall have more 
to face, but still the business is a magnificent one, though it has been 
hit in this way by the war. Perhaps you would like me to mention 
these facts: Our original authorized capital was £37,000. It is now 
£3,700,000—the original capital multiplied by about to00, The number 
of original consumers was about 200 ; and the arrangement by which gas 
was then sold was by the year. Sundays were excluded ; and gas was 
only allowed to be used up to 9 o'clock, which was the time good 
people were supposed to go to bed, or pay an extra sum of money for 
the gas. The Company were greatly troubled by the fact that mis- 
chievous characters would break the lamps. One of the earliest minutes 
of the Company records that 5s. per night was paid to two gentlemen 
to walk up and down. the Kensington High Street to prevent the break- 
ing of the lamps. The total number of men employed by the Company 
was five, at £4 16s. a week, and in winter ten men at £8 16s. per week. 
That was the beginning of the Company ; and it had to struggle against 
almost every disability and disadvantage which a Company could per- 
baps have to meet. But it surmounted them; and we here to-day 
have to thank our predecessors for the splendid grit they showed in 
the most adverse circumstances, They stuck to the Company, and 
brought it through those lean and hungry years, until in the sixties it 
began to be a profitable concern ; and to-day it is one of the most valu- 
able gas propositions in the country. The Company is the seventh 
largest in the British Isles, and the third largest in the Metropolitan 
area. Therefore those people who laid the foundations, and were sur- 
rounded by so much difficulty, laid them well and truly; and to-day 
we are reaping the benefit of their work, 


BORROWINGS DURING WAR TIME. 


That is one of the-things that make this an interesting year. Another 
thing is that Parliament has at last recognized the position in which 
the gas industry has been placed, owing, so far as many companies 
are concerned, to being subjected to che sliding-scale ; and they have 
agreed that this must be remedied, or the industry will be largely and 
permanently injured. Many people think it is a fine thing to have the 
dividends of the gas companies reduced under the sliding -scale through 
no fault of their own, but simply due to the fact that the prices of raw 
materials and wages have been increased against them without any 
control on their part. Many people think it is a fine thing that the 
“ bloated gas capitalists” should be paid {2 12s. 6d. and £3 p.ct. for 
the money subscribed to support and carry on this great Company. 
But if you are going to prevent capital receiving its just remuneration, 
the net result is that you will not get any capital. If you look at our 
accounts to-day you will see the effect of this burden in the enormous 
overdraft we have at the bank, and by the fact that we are asking you 
to authorize the raising of further capital: in the future. When you 
look at the overdraft, which is about £294,000, you will see it repre- 
sents a very considerable portion of, our capital, It amounts to nearly 
13_p,ct. of the total cash capital the Company has received. What it 
means. is that, instead of the industry being sufficiently attractive to 
be enabled to raise capital from. its stockholders, it has to go to its 
bank, and the bank lends the balances of its customers to the Com- 
pany to carry on its, business, In addition to this, if you look at 
capital account “‘C,” you will see that, during the period of the war, 
our stockholders have found us £333,450 upon mortgage bonds. So 
that at the present time we have to thank our stockholders for having 
stood by us during war time. One-fifth of the total cash capital the 
Company possess to-day is due to the stockholders who came forward, 
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and took mortgage bonds, and to the bankers, to whom we owe 
£204,000. 


THE GAS REGULATION ACT, AND THE COMPANY'S APPLICATION. 


This is the situation the Government have recognized; and so they 
passed the Gas Regulation Act, under which we are entitled to go to 
the Board of Trade, and fix up a new sliding-scale and a new standard 
price. They will also empower us to charge our consumers no longer 
on the basis of volume, but for the thermal or heat value of the gas. 
This, of course, marks a new stage in the gas industry, and a new stage 
in our Company. It means, of course, that many of the comparisons 
we have been used to in the past will no longer obtain. We have 
always calculated things at so many pennies or a fraction of a penny 
per 1c0o c.ft. All this would now be converted into so much per 
therm. We had hoped up to the last minute that we should have been 
in the position to tell the proprietors to-day what standard price the 
Board of Trade have decided to give us; but in view of the fact that 
there are about 100 gas companies making applications to the Board 
at the present time, involving petitions and opposition by a large num- 
ber of local authorities, one can well understand it is almost impossible 
for the Board, in the short time they have had at their disposal, to get 
through the whole of the business in time for directors to give the in- 
formation to their shareholders at their respective meetings. We went 
before the Board of Trade about a fortnight ago. I was present at the 
whole of the hearing ; and, so far as could be seen, we were not par- 
ticularly damaged by the criticism which our opponents put before the 
Board. We bave no idea at the moment what the exact standard is 
going to be. But it will interest the stockholders to know that the 
effect of the Gas Regulation Act is to enable gas companies to pay, if 
they can earn it, the dividend which they were able to pay before the 
war. Well now, this Company, as you know, has systematically re- 
duced the price of gas, from the time it came under the sliding-scale, 
from its standard price of 3s. gd. to 2s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., which was 
the charge in 1914 and 1915, and which, I think, is a record—at any 
rate, I believe we were the only London Company who did not raise 
its price during the first year of the war. Indeed, we did not raise it 
until 1916. There were 17d. between the standard of 3s. od. and the 
2s, 4d. price. Before the war we were entitled to pay £5 14s. And 
under the new standard, we shall hope to be able to reduce the price 
of gas as quickly as is consistent with the position. Although the 
future position is at the present time somewhat difficult to foresee, 
and perhaps very doubtful, we hope the price of gas will leave a 
margin between the standard price and the price charged which will 
enable us to pay the old dividends, which is a very great concern to 
stockholders, who have been starved during the war by reason of 
the price of gas which has been involuntarily raised by the costs of 
freight, coal, and wages, and who have had the mere pittance of £3 and 
£2 12s. 6d. p.ct. on the ordinary stock. We have very largely to thank 
one of our Directors (Mr. Milne Watson), who is the Governor of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, for the part he has taken in helping the 
gas industry with regard to the Gas Regulation Act, and indeed for 
every other piece of business in which the gas companies have been 
engaged during the past year. He has simply been indefatigable on 
behalf of the industry. He has attended every conference that was 
wanted, or has been asked for. He has helped to regulate the wages 
of this enormous trade. He has managed, in conjunction with other 
gas experts, all sorts of intricate questions with reference to coal, and 
other matters of all sorts. Nobody can be too grateful to our fellow- 
Director, and too well-satisfied over the share he bas taken in bringing 
the industry to the prosperity that we now foresee. 


OVER A MILLION POUNDS REVENUE FROM GAS. 


These are things which seem to make this year one of particular in- 
terest. In addition, there is one other general fact 1 should like to 
pointout. It is this—that the actual output of gas in the past year at 
& penny per 1000 c.ft. represents £18,755. This is a very large sum of 
money indeed ; and with the price of gas at 5s. 4d., by multiplying the 
£18,755 by 64d., enables you to see at a glance what an enormous 
rental the Company has at the present day. For the first time in the 
history of the Company, the gas-rental isoveramillion pounds. This 
also makes the year a particularly interesting one, and is a feature of 
marked significance. 


CAPITAL AND WORKS IMPROVEMENTS SCHEMES, 


I will now go to the accounts, and will take first of all the capital ac- 
count. There you will see that this year we have spent a further 
£132,000 of capital. This was for new buildings and plant and addi- 
uonal mains, services, and meters. We are gradually consolidating 
the lands at Brentford. I do not know whether the proprietors are 
familiar with the lands at Brentford. But during the last few years it 
has been our policy, wherever we can, to acquire at Brentford lands in 
the immediate neighbourhood of our small site there. This acquisition 
of lands has been of great advantage to the Company, and will be of 
still greater advantage when we are able to'utilize them, as we are now 
at the present time beginning to do. We have a new coal-wharf, 
which will enable us to do a lot of new business, and which will use-up 
various residuals. We think we can work them up more profitably 
than by merely disposing of them to other people. We have also made 
exteasions of mains and services, and are getting new machinery and 
plant. The Brentford site, which is a small one, is being reorganized. 
We have the plans out for, and have now begun, the erection of an ex- 
tensive jetty from the works, which will enable us to handlecoal more 
cheaply and ia larger quantities. The site of this jetty is opposite Kew 
Gardens ; and it enables us to deal with coal more cheaply than at 
Southall, because we can take the coal straight from the barge into the 
hoppers, and by gravity deliver it into the retorts. So the handling of 
coal is lightened and lessened by the process. The jetty enabling us 
to handle coal more cheaply than before, we shall eventually put upa 
retort-house on the new site which will enable us to increase our manu- 
facture at Brentford, which is the cheapest site we possess. The 
reason for this is that at Southall we have to bring the coal up the 
river and thecanal,; and there are ten locks, at each of which the barges 
have to pay toll. Therefore, we want to increase the Brentford output 
as much as we can. On the other side of the account, you will see the 









amount we have received from 7, 6, and 5 p.ct. mortgages; and the 
balance of the capital account is £82,000. 


A SMALL PROFIT ON A LARGE TURNOVER. 

Turning to the revenue account, the figures are bigger than we have 
ever had before. On the one hand, you will see we spent for coal 
£775.335, a8 against £668,428, which is a difference of £106,908. 
This, of course, is chiefly due to labour; and all through these 
accounts, looking at each of the items, you may be pretty certain that 
the inflated figures are due to labour. I think a good comparative 
test to make is the output of gas which one can get per {1 of wages 
and per {1 spent onccal. It seems to me if we could bring practices 
somewhere back to the old practices, that is where prosperity will 
largely lie. The figures I have got out startled me. Ten years ago— 
I911—the output of gas per {1 spent on wages was 24,000 C.ft.; to- 
day it is 9187 c.ft. Ten years ago the output per £1 spent on coal 
was 16,400 c.ft.; to-day it is 5807.c.ft. That is to say, the prices of 
coal and of wages have gone up out of all proportion to the increase 
of the output. The reduction of gas sold per £1 spent on coal as com- 
pared with ten years ago is 65 p.ct., or 10,800 c.ft. ; and the reduction 
of the gas sold per {1 spent on wages is 60 p.ct., or 14,780 c.ft. These 
figures alone seem to me to account for the whole of the inflation we 
have in these accounts. When we look at the accounts and see that 
out of a turnover of £1,551,000, the only balance we have to carry to 
profit and loss account is £73,000, it means that we have under 1s. 
per {1 receipts as a balance—that is to say, the expense of carrying on 
our business is rather more than 1gs. out of every {1 we receive. And 
the £73,000 is not the profit for the year. The actual amount of profit 
is £37,500, and that is all we have on a turnover of 14 millions ; and 
the ordinary stockholders receive less than 6d. out of every pound of 
receipts. This is the position to-day. Thank goodness, when we get 
our Order under the Gas Regulation Act (as we shall do in the next 
month or two) then the relation of profit to receipts will be one of the 
things which will never occur again in the history of the Company. 


OVERDRAFT AND ISSUE OF REDEEMABLE PREFERENCE STOCK, 


The only other item I think I need allude to is the amount of overdraft, 
which, as you will see, 1s £204,000; and you will notice the interest 
we have to pay for this is £7796. Until we get the industry on a pro- 
per basis, and can offer the capitalist a proper interest for his money, 
we shall have to rely as best we can upon costly help from the stock- 
holders and the bankers. But I hope we shall be enabled under the 
new Act to raise money at a more moderate rate. At the moment 
there are many things we require to raise it for. The Company have 
been largely unable to go in for extensions which are needed, and 
which will make for economy and prosperity. But this has been im- 
possible during the war, as we could not raise the capital. It may 
interest the proprietors to know that the amount of capital required per 
1000 c.ft. of gas in this Company is 7s. and afraction. I believe this is 
less than any other Company in the Metropolitan area. This means 
that the Company and the Directors have been very economical with 
regard to the spending of capital ; and when I come to ask you later 
on to authorize the Directors to issue new capital, you may trust them 
to spend the money in the most economical manner possible. We do 
not want to spend money if we can possibly avoid it; but we must 
spend to increase the business. The business is increasing, and is 
doing so every year. We cannot, however, spend money at the pre- 
sent time on slot meters, stoves, and other apparatus, which largely 
benefit the Company through the increased income. When the time to 
issue further capital does come, and we are informed by those who 
advise us that we shall be able to raise capital, the stockholders will 
receive notices and details as to the form and terms on which it will be 
issued. A resolution will be proposed later to authorize the Directors 
to raise capital by the creation and issue of redeemable preference 
stock. The resolution has been drawn so as to give the Directors as 
much elasticity as is necessary ; but all it does is to give them the 


“necessary authorization to raise the money as and when required. 


Sir Rospert SHAFTo Aparr, Bart., seconded the motion. 
A Critic AND A REPLY. 


Sir Joun Lituisy said the proprietors had listened with a great deal 
of pleasure to the speech the Chairman had addressed to the proprie- 
tors. But the proprietors would feel that the report was not a very 
satisfactory one, though this was no fault of the Directors. What he 
wished to draw attention to was this; Were there no means to prevent 
in future on the part of the Government the attitude which had 
brought about this state of things, because he might say at once he 
had no confidence in the Board of Trade? In his opinion, the Gas 
Regulation Act was a most unsatisfactory measure, Parliament could 
if they had chosen have cut away the sliding-scale, and saved the 
work of going through the Board of Trade. Nobody knew exactly 
what the Board of Trade was going to do for them. Nor had he 
much belief in Board of Trade decisions, unless the gas industry was 
in the position to command, direct, and compel them to do that which 
was fair. He wanted to make this suggestion; That the Directors 
might be able, by the aid of their powers, to help to form some sort of 
federation of gas companies which would put the fear of God into the 
Board of Trade. That was what was wanted. [Laughter.| If the 
industry was a trade union, the Board would sit up at once, The 
industry had no one to speak for it ia the House of Commons ; and it 
had a good many who spoke against it in the House of Lords. The 
railway industry too was against gas undertakings. Perhaps this was 
not surprising, because they did not want to pay more for their gas (of 
which they bought a good deal) than they could help. He saw the 
Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company present; and he (Sir 
Jobn) agreed with every word the Chairman had said as to the action 
he had taken. But he did urge that something should be done to 
bring about a federation of the gas industry. The Gas Regulation 
Act contained seventeen operative sections. In thirteen of them the 
Board of Trade was to be found; and by the last of them the powers 
of the Board of Trade under the Act could be carried out by the Pre- 
sident, the Secretary, any Assistant Secretaty.or any person whom the 
Board might appoint for the purpose, This was a pretty considerable 
power to put into the hands of the Board ‘of Trade. And what would 
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happen when the Labour Party got into power? It was a scandalous 
thing that anybody could be appointed by the Board of Trade to do 
anything which this Act empowered. 

Mr. D. Mitnge Watson said the Chairman had asked him to say a 
word or two with regard to the suggestion of a federation. They had 
already in the gas industry a Federation in the form of the National 
Gas Council, which had been in existence about two years. And he 
thought there was no doubt about it that largely what the last speaker 
had suggested was now being done for the gas industry. The National 
Gas Council had not possibly the power of a trade union; but it bad 
been able to exercise a very great deal of influence in Government De 
partments, with the Board of Trade, and with labour. To show what 
had been done with regard to this Act, and to show the value of an 
organization such as the National Gas Council, he might say that they 
tabled no less than 197 amendments to the Gas Regulation Bill ; and 
the result of this was a very greatly improved Act. Of course, no Act 
was perfect. But there was undoubtedly in that Act that which would 
enable the gas industry to look after itself. That was the main thing. 
Under the Act, they would be able from time to time to meet the diffi- 
culties which might arise. Under clause 1 they would have a new 
standard which would take into consideration all these increases in 
costs which bad been put upon gas undertakings by no fault of their 
own, but by the war, It had unfortunately been impossible, as the 
Chairman had told the proprietors, to obtain from the Board of Trade 
what the new standard price was going to be with regard to this Com- 
pany ; but there was no reason to despair as to what that standard was 
likely to be. There had only been one announcement made with regard 
to the new standard; and this was enabled by the courtesy of the 
Board of Trade in the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, of 
which, as the proprietors knew, he was the Governor. In that case 
the Company applied for a new standard of 15°6d. per therm, which 
the Directors thought wasfair. The Board of Trade had allowed it to be 
known that they were going to make an Order of 15°2d., which was 
equal on the cubic feet basis to a new standard price of 6s., as against 
the old 3s. 2d. It was impossible for the Directors, or for anyone, to 
say what might be the decision of the Board of Trade with regard to 
the Brentford Gas Company. But there was no reason in the world 
that he could see why their decision should not be satisfactory in the 
case of the Brentford Company, in which event the proprietors might 
look forward to something like their pre-war dividends. This was a 
fair deduction from the action of the Board of Trade in the case of 
another Company. He was speaking without authority, and did not 
want it to be thought that he was in any way prophesying with any 
knowledge of the matter; but he only said, as an ordinary reasonable 
business man, that, if they were able to make this deduction, the 
Board would give the Brentford Company a new standard which 
would be satisfactory from the point of view of the proprietors. He 
would like to assure Sir John Lithiby that everything was being done 
for the gas industry that he had very properly suggested. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


Tue DIvIDENDs. 


Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Sir Rosert SHAFTO 
Apair, Bart., dividends were declared, subject to income-tax, at the 
rates of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 5 p.ct. preference stock, of 3 p ct. per 
annum on the “A” consolidated stock, and of £2 12s, 6d. p.ct. per 
annum on the “ B” consolidated stock. 

Re-ELEcTIONS OF DiRECToRS AND AUDITORS. 

The CuairMan said he was going to ask the proprietors to re-elect 
Sir Robert Snafto Adair and Dr. Thomas Ethelbert Page as Directors 
of the Company. He remarked that Sir Robert had been a Director 
of the Company for a very great number of years, and had taken the 
greatest interest through all that time. He (the Chairman) remem- 
bered his coming on to the Board; and he also recollected his father, 
who was a most charming Director, and one to whom the Company 
owed a great deal. Both Sir Robert and Dr. Page were excellent 
Directors, and were most useful in discussing and determining the 
various questions which came before the Directors. 

Brigadier-General A. H. W. Cowiz, C.M.G., seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. E. P. Hopce moved, and Mr. A. J. KiInGpon seconded, the 
re-appointment of the retiring Auditors (Messrs. Monier F. Monier- 
Williams and Alfred Bevis) ; and the motion was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF D1REcTORS’ FEEs. 


Mr. HEBERT WELLER said he had very considerable pleasure in- 
deed in moving a resolution, of which notice had been given, to the 
effect that the remuneration of the Directors be increased by £1500 
perannum. He remarked that there could not be two minds as to the 
justice and wisdom of this resolution. He might point out to the pro- 
prietors three reasons why the meeting ought to take this action. The 
present amount of remuneration was fixed in 1909 ; and it required no 
argument to show that, if it was a fair payment in 1909 when things 
were running smoothly, how much more must the Directors deserve 
an increase now after the strenuous five or six years through which 
they had passed—facing almost insurmountable difficulties, Govern- 
ment control and regulations, as well as the troubles connected with 
labour and coal. He also thought the proprietors were to be very 
much congratulated upon the fact that for two years longer than almost 
any other company in and around London they received full dividends, 
while their neighbours had to put up with very diminished ones through 
all that time. The Directors had also taken over the Sunbury, Staines 
and Egham Gas Companies, and had made a great saving of some- 
thing like £800 a year in Directors’ fees alone. One of the victims of 
that stroke of economy stood before the proprietors then. [Laughter.] 
Anotber point was that they were paying considerably less in Directors’ 
fees in proportion than any of the neighbouring gas companies per 
tooo c.ft. The Tottenham Company were paying 026d. ; Croydon, 
o°31d.; South Suburban, 0°33d.; Wandsworth, 0°37d.; while the 
Brentford Company, at their present consumption, only paid o-18d.— 
very much less than half what the neighbouring gas companies were 
paying. He was quite sure he need not say any more in support of 
this resolution. 


Mr. A. B, Bosuer said he had the greatest pleasure in seconding-the 








proposition. It would only be doing the Directors of the Company 
common justice to give them a decent increase of their present re- 
muneration. During the whole of the twenty-five years he had been 
a shareholder of the Company, he had noticed, with the great possible 
satisfaction, the wonderful way in which the Company had been 
managed and engineered by the Board. 

Mr. F. Crayton said he happened to be one of the proprietors who 
lived close to the Company’s property, and he could testify to the great 
work the Board were doing in connection with the undertaking. The 
Chairman had mentioned in his speech something as to the acquisition 
of land and property. He (Mr. Clayton) was quite sure from his own 
knowledge that the Company would be well repaid a good many times 
over in the near future for what the Board were doing in that respect. 
He regarded the present proposition as extremely moderate. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMan said the Directors were very much obliged to the pro- 

rietors for the resolution which had been moved, and passed in their 
ome and especially for the nice things that had been said about 
them. They were indeed very grateful for the generosity ot the pro- 
prietors in this matter. In every direction their works had been in- 
creasing ; and they were making them more self-dependent and inde- 
dent in every possible way. Mr. Johnston had installed in Brent- 
ord some new industries, from which they were convinced the Company 
would get some good profits in the future. The Directors felt that 
the business was as sound as ever; and if they were given a chance 
under the new Gas Regulation Act, they would have the opportunity 
in the future of getting more advantages for the proprietors and the 
consumers from the new work that had been and was being done. It 
was for the completion of the new works that they required the capital 
for which they were going to ask the proprietors. 

On the motion of Mr. BosHEr, seconded by Mr. CLirrokp Hunt, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the Directors, to the Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. A. A. Johnston), the Secretary (Mr. John T. Croxford), 
their staffs, and the workmen. 

The CuarrMaN, in his acknowledgment, said that no company could 
have a better staff than their’s, from Mr. Johnston downwards. The 
Company could not be sufficiently grateful to their Engineer for what 
he had done, and was doing now. 

Mr. JouNsTON, also returning thanks for the staff generally, said that 
Mr. Bosher, with his usual generosity, had given credit for what, after 
all, was only one’s duty. He thought he might say for himself and 
the staff that they ~7 § right through tried to do their best in the 
interests of the consumers and proprietors. But a great thing was 
that they had to deal with a Board who gave them every encourage- 
ment and assistance ; and he was quite sure that the staff would not 
be able to carry on as well as they did without such considerate 
Directors. Therefore, in thanking the proprietors for their vote, he 
also thanked the Board for the great help which they extended to 
them. 


Extraordinary General Meeting. 


REDEEMABLE PREFERENCE STOCK AUTHORIZATION. 
An Extraordinary General Meeting was then held to consider, and if 
thought fit to pass, the following resolution : 


Resolved that the Directors be, and they are hereby, authorized to raise a 
sum not exceeding £500,000 (being part of the capital authorized by the 
Brentford Gas Acts, 1914 and 1919) by the creation and issue of redeemable 
preference stock entitling the holders thereof to dividends at such rate as 
shall be determined by the Directors at the time of the creation and issue 
of such stock, which stock shall be offered for sale in accordance with the 
provisions of the Company’s Acts or the Public Utility Companies (Capital 
Issues) Act, 1920, at such reserve price, in such manner, in such amounts, 
at such times, and subject to such conditions as the Directors shall from 
time to time think expedient, and that such stock shall be redeemable at 
such price not exceeding £105 p.ct. at such period not being less than three 
years nor more than thirty years from the issue thereof as the Directors 
shall from time to time determine at the time of the issue of such stock or 
any part or parts thereof, but so that the Company may : 

(a) Callin and pay off the stock or any part thereof at any time before 

the fixed date of redemption; and 

(b) Redeem the stock, or any part thereof, either by paying off the stock, 

or by purchase in the market, or by issuing to any stockholder, sub- 
ject to his consent, other stock in substitution therefor, and may for 
the purpose of providing money for paying off the stock, or of pro- 
viding substituted stock, create and issue (within the limits prescribed 
by section 16 of the Brentford Gas Act, 1919) new stock—either re- 
deemable or irredeemable— or re-issue the stock so redeemed. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that this was purely a formal resolution 
drawn up to carry out the terms in the Company’s Act of 1919, and 
also the provisions in the Public Utilities (Capital Issues) Act of 1920. 
Whenever they did want to apply to the proprietors for further capital, 
they would take the advice of their official advisers as‘to the form 
in which the stock should be issued, as well as the actual terms. He 
had much pleasure in moving the adoption of the resolution. 

Sir RoBert SHAFTo Apair seconded the motion. 

Mr. BosHEr asked when the first issue would be made. 

The CuarrmaN replied that first of all they must get the Board of 
Trade Order. ‘Until they obtained that, they did not know what terms 
they could offer. 

Sir Joun Lituisy asked whether the new stock would be quoted on 
the Stock Exchange. F 

The CuarrmaN replied in the affirmative. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 


The proceedings concluded by an acknowledgment to the Chairman 
for his interesting address. 


<i 


More Gas Sold at Weymouth.—During the last half of 1920 the 
quantity of gas sold by the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company was 
94,447,000 C.ft., which was an increase of 12°1 p.ct. upon the quantity 
sent out during the second half of 1919. The sales over the whole‘of 
1920 were 5'8 p.ct. in excess of the previous year. A dividend for the 
past half year on the ordinary stock at the maximum {rate of 5 p.ct. 
per annum }(less income-tax) was declared. 
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WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND EPSOM DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held on Tues- 
day of last week, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. H. E, Jonzs 
in the chair, 


The Secretary (Mr. Charles W. Braine) read the notice convening 


the meeting, and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts 
were taken as read. 


BUREAUCRATICALLY IMPOSED DIFFICULTIES. 


The Cuairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. In 
doing so, he said they dealt with a period of great chaos and anxiety. 
As would be seen by the report, they had distributed among the 
consumers some alms of money on coal given them by the Govern- 
ment ; but this was of no use to the stockholders as such. However, 
the Company had carried that out. Again, they had an anxious time 
owing to the miners’ strike, and to the running-down of their stock of 
coal. Further, they had been very anxious because they were in- 
structed not to sell any coke ; and, in consequence, they acccumulated 
an enormous stock, which they would be glad to sell to-day at a good 
deal less than could have been obtained when the embargo was put 
upon it. In fact, interference of a bureaucratic kind from Whitehall 
had not only damaged the dividends very seriously over the last three 
or four years, but had worked a great hardship on the Directors and 
the staff. Not the least of all these difficulties was that they were 
ordered to make gas of a much worse quality than they liked to send 
out ; and in consequence of the enormous rise in the price of labour, 
materials, and coals, they had had to raise the price of gas, though 
not in the past year. The Directors were afraid they would have to 
do so. They actually gave notice of an increase; but they were able 
to withdraw it. 

THE DIVIDENDS. 


From the paragraph in the report dealing with the dividends, the pro- 
prietors would see that the Directors were paying a dividend above 
the three-quarters of the standard dividend on most of the stocks; but 
nine gas companies out of every ten had had to take advantage of the 
Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, and get 
from the Board of Trade sanction to an increase of price and the pay- 
ment of a dividend of three-quarters of the standard or maximum or 
of the pre-war dividend, whichever was the lower. The dividends in 
their own case on a great part of the capital were still well above the 
three-quarters, which would be the most that would be allowed if the 
Company had to make application under the Temporary Increase of 
Charges Act. This spoke rather well for the Company in the circum- 
stances of higher prices for coal, materials, and labour, and all the 
difficulties and interference they had had. 


LARGE INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION—INFLUENCE OF CAPITAL, 


These dividends were not arrived at or recommended without what 
was most material—the repair of both manufacturing and distributing 
plant had been thoroughly well maintained. The result of this had 
been that they had quite easily been able to meet the extra demand of 
7 p.ct. of gas, which in all the circumstances was rather extraordinary. 
He said this because never had the gas been so bad by compulsion of 
the war and the Government ; and never had it been so dear by com- 
pulsion of the war, labour, and prices of coal and other materials. 
Notwithstanding, never had gas been so much in demand by all classes 
of consumers, Evidently gas had assumed, through all this time of 
trial and war, a position as a necessity to the comfort and convenience 
of the domestic home and for industrial use that it had not had before. 
It was Said “ sweet are the uses of adversity ; ” and he must say that the 
large increase in consumption that the Company had—it was the largest 
increase but one in the neighbourhood of London—proved conclusively 
how essential gas was in the domestic and industrial life of the country, 
or they could not in such adverse circumstances have got the increase. 
He had spoken of the amount received as rebate on coal for the gas 
sold for domestic and household purposes; and, in his opinion, a 
similar or smaller amount given generally throughout the trade of the 
country would have done ‘a great deal more good in promoting indus- 
trial operations and in encouraging labour. He had said that they 
did not raise the price of gas as the Directors feared they would have 
to—because they managed not to do so owing to their economy of 
capital. This economy had been achieved chiefly through the extra- 
ordinary care and ability with which it had been spent ; and, as would 
be seen from the balance-sheet, the capital had only been raised by 
£63,000 during the year, which was roughly 53 p.ct., though the sale 
of gas had gone up by 7p.ct. It would be readily understood that, 
if the capital did not go up as fast as the business increased, then 
the earning of dividend was a much easier matter. 


APPLICATION UNDER THE GAS REGULATION ACT. 


Then in regard to their difficulties, the report told them that they were 
hoping to get, through the Gas Regulation Act, what the proprietors 
had long been entitled to—a better return on their investments than 
they had been getting all through the war, for which they furnished the 
most vital materials, but without such fees or reward as they ought to 
have had, seeing that they were vital to the country. Yet private 
manufacturers producing nothing in the way of warlike munitions had 
profited exceedingly ; and they were now rolling about in motor cars, 
and with big titles. Under the Gas Regulation Act, they were able to 
apply for the power to charge, without damage to the dividend, the 
extra cost of the manufacture and delivery of gas, owing to the altered 
conditions of labour and prices. They had put in the lowest claim of 
any company round London. What they had asked for was 14°68d. 
per therm, which was 2d., 3d., and even 4d. below the claims put in 
by their immediate neighbours. Why were they enabled to do this? 
He had spoken of the low capital due to the care with which the engi- 
neering development of the undertaking had been carried out; but 
there was another thing. This was the foresight of those who had 
preceded him in the chair in procuring water-side manufacturing 
works, which were approachable by ships navigating the seas from 
Newcastle, and upon which the other companies above the bridges 








looked with envy. This enabled the Directors to hope that, even at 
the low price per therm mentioned, they would be able to restore to 
the proprietors their pre-war dividends, and probably, if everything 
helped them in the future, to give them something extra as was being 
done at the time the Company were charging 1s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. for 
gas, which was something like 1s. less than anybody was charging 
round about them. The application had been made; and he thought 
their case had been proved up to the hilt. Their Secretary made a 
very careful forecast and estimate, which he lodged with the Board of 
Trade. So correct was the forecast made in the middle of last year 
that, when the accounts came out at Christmas time, they corroborated 
the statement to the full, so that it was quite idle for anybody (as had 
been done by the various local councils) to say it was an over-reaching 
estimate. It was based upon such facts as then existed; and these 
facts were shown by the figures in the accounts to be correct. 


LAST YEAR’S ACT AND THE NEW BILL. 


The. report told the proprietors that the Company had obtained the 
Act which was promoted last year. The Act secured to them the en- 
joyment of 6 acres of land, which had been bought. The land was 
cheap. They had to build a few houses; but it was cheaper per 
acre to buy 7 acres than half an acre. They had now got a good gas- 
holder ground, which would have a splendid effect. He had spoken 
of the good site the Company had on the River Thames. Every acre 
of land in connection with the works and wharf was worth a good deal 
more than the land in Merton Lane. Thus to the extent to which they 
could use the new site to store gas, it set free a corresponding acreage 
on a superior site, and therefore made the position as business grew 
better than ever with regard to the site. He considered that the Act 

was worth to the Company at the very least £150,000, The Act was 
passed after a good deal of opposition—rather misguided opposition. 

The Directors had now deposited a further Bill in Parliament of which 
the proprietors would beasked to approve: The Bill was deposited some 
time ago ; but the whole of the clauses conferring on the Sutton Gas 
Company analliance with the Wand$worth Company had been dropped, 
because the Sutton people had been so misled, and apparently were so 
ignorant, that they did not see the advantage of it, and at the last 
minute refused to approve it, though the Directors and the Eagineer 
on the works (who knew all the Company’s needs) warmly favoured 
it. In the first instance, the Consulting Eagineer of the Sutton Com- 
pany also warmly approved of it. He said the right thing was being 
done ; that it was good policy for the smaller companies to amalga- 
mate with-the larger ones; and that the Wandsworth Company was 
far and away the best for the Sutton Company to amalgamate with, 
owing to the river and wharf. The effect of the wharf was that the 
Company got their coal 13s. per ton cheaper than the Sutton Company 
obtained theirs for at their works. Tne 13s. per ton meant a good 
deal in the price of gas, and in the advantage to be gained by increas- 
ing the usefulness ot the wharf. However, the Sutton proprietors saw 
differently ; and so he had to tell the proprietors of this Company that 
the Sutton part of the Bill had gone. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND WORKING. 


With regard to the accounts generally, he had made a most careful 
analysis of all the details of the expenditure; and it proved that the 
operations under their young Engineer (Mr. Croft) were as good as 
those of any of the companies round about. They had been through 
a transition period, in which the retort-houses had to be converted, en- 
larged, and improved ; and during such periods, it was not easy to 
conduct gas making on the same lines of skill and amount of labour as 
when working could be carried on in a normal way. The proprietors 
would find in future reports that the improved and converted retort- 
houses (which had all been paid for as wear and tear) would inure to 
further saving. The working was excellent; and he (the Chairman) 
could stand any cross-examination from any quarter as to the results 
being as good as could be expected in the circumstances. 


THE LOAN FROM THE BANKERS. 


With regard to the balance-sheet, one figure was seen which might 
have startled some of the proprietors. He thought they owed their 
bankers (who were obliging and accommodating) close upon £400,000. 
When they replaced this with capital on the other side, it would be no 
extra burden to the concern, as the bankers made them pay 7 p.ct. 
for the use of this money; and it would not be difficult, when the 
Company got their new grant from the Board of Trade, to raise money 
at 7 p.ct. and pay off the loan. These facts showed the necessity for 
asking the authority of the proprietors to raise preference stock to the 
amount of £450,000, with the debenture stock attached to it. He now 
begged formally to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 


The Deputy-CuHairman (Mr. R. Garraway Rice) seconded the 
motion. 

PosITION OF THE WIMBLEDON STOCKHOLDERS. 

A Propriztor remarked that before the Company obtained their 
Act in 1912, the Wimbledon stock received over 5 p.ct. ; to-day it was 
only paid {2 12s. 6d. He should like to know why other gas com- 
panies, who had got relief, were paying 4 p.ct. dividend, while the 
Wimbledon stockholders were being paid this small dividend. 

The Cuarrman: I should like to correct you. The utmost relief the 
Board of Trade can give is three-quarters of the standard or maximum 
rate of dividend or of the dividend paid before the war, whichever is 
the lower. Under the Temporary Increase of Charges Act, no com- 
pany was getting 4 p.ct., but only three-quarters of the standard or 
maximum dividend. 

The Proprietor : Why are the Wimbledon stockholders not getting 
32 p.ct.—the same as the Wandsworth stockholders ? 

The Cuarrman said the whole explanation was that the Wimbledon 
standard price was too low. It was what the former Wimbledon 
Directors accepted ; and the present Wandsworth Board had nothing 
to do with it. The Wimbledon Directors no doubt got the best stan- 
dard they could at the time ; but the Wandsworth Company obtained 
48., instead of 3s. 2d., which was the standard of the Wimbledon and 
Sutton Companies. The reason the Wimbledon stockholders only 
received {2 12s. 6d. was that, when the Directors applied to the 





Board of Trade to be allowed to pay them three-quarters of their 
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standard dividend, it was opposed on the ground that Wimbledon’was | 
only one section of the Company. The County Council opposed, and | 
so the “ Relief Act” did not cover the case, while the Wandsworth | 


and Epsom proprietors were being paid more than three-quarters of 
their standard dividend. The Directors made the application, and 
did what they could to get it; but the initial condition was too much 
forthem. In thenew Bill, the Directors were putting the Wimbledon 
and Epsom proprietors in a better position. The difference which 
they had to charge in Wimbledon for gas was 7d. It was this 7d. 
which did the Wimbledon stockholders harm. They were proposing 
to reduce it to 5d.; so that they would be able to pay } p.ct. more 
dividend. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


Tue DivipENDs. 

The CHairMAN moved the declaration of dividends for the six 
months ending Dec. 31 at the statutory rates per annum as follows: 
On the Wandsworth “A” stock, 4? p.ct.; on the Wandsworth “B” 
stock, 3} p.ct.; on the Wandsworth “C” stock, £3 6s. 6d.; on the 
Wimbledon stock, {2 12s. 6d. ; on the Epsom stock, 3} p.ct.; and on 
the new ordinary stock, £3 6s. 6d. p.ct. The Chairman remarked 
that he hoped it would be many years before he had again to come 
with such a beggarly recommendation as this. 

The Deputy-CHarirMAN seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


ReE-ELEcrtTIONS, 


The Deputy-CuatirMAN said he had great pleasure in moving the 
re-election of their able and experienced Chairman (Mr. H. E. Jones). 
There was no fear of any contradiction when he said that what their 
Chairman did not know about the industry was not worth knowing. 

Mr. W. G. LanGcLanps seconded the motion, which was cordially 

assed. 
. The CuatrMan said he was much obliged to the proprietors for re- 
electing him. He had now to propose the re-election of his colleagues, 
Mr. T. A. Ives Howell and Mr. G. F. Page. Mr. Howell possessed a 
name which should be recollected in connection with low prices and 
high dividends. His grandfather founded the Company ; and he (the 
Chairman) began to assist as Engineer at the age of 17 years. He 
was also under Mr. Howell’s father; and now Mr. Howell helped 
him (the Chairman) at the Board. They were a happy family 
party at the Board ; and not the less happy by the importation of the 
Directors who came over with the valuable, important, and prosperous 
Wimbledon section of the business. Mr. Page gave very valuable 
experience to the Board. He was an eminent surveyor. He was 


Auditor of another gas company, and Chairman of their own Finance | 


Committee. 
The Deputy-CHarrMAN seconded the motion, which was heartily 
agreed to. 


On the motion of Mr. J. C. Potter, seconded by Mr. D. N. Forsss, 


the retiring Auditor (Mr. H. W. Smith) was reappointed. 





Extraordinary General Meeting. 
New PREFERENCE AND DEBENTURE AUTHORIZATION. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting was then held for the purpose of | 


considering the resolutions set out below. 


The CuarrMAN said that after what he had mentioned as to the large’. 
sum which they owed their bankers, he thought it would be agreed 


that they were not in any way extravagant in suggesting— 


That the Directors be, and are hereby, authorized to raise from timeto , 
time the sum of £450,000 authorized by the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, | 
and Epsom District Gas Act, 1920, by the creation and issue Of re- | 
deemable and/or irredeemable preference stock, not exceeding in | 


amount with premium (if any) the before-mentioned sum, in accord- 


ance with the provisions of the said Act, and under such terms and | 


conditions as they may think fit. 


The Degputy-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

The CuarrMaN said he ought now to explain that, in connection 
with every {100 of ordinary or preference capital issued and paid up, 
they were entitled to issue debentures equal to one-third part. This 
was often a cheaper way of obtaining money. He moved— 


That the Directors be, and are hereby, authorized to borrow on mortgage 
of the undertaking, or to create and issue from time to time addi- 
tional debenture stock in respect of the preference stock authorized 
by resolution passed this-day to be issued in accordance with the 
provisions of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 


Act, 1920, such debenture stock to be irredeemable or redeemable, at | 


such times and in such manner, and on such terms and conditions as 
the Directors think fit, and such debenture stock, whether redeemable 
or irredeemable, and such mortgages to be issued under terms and 
conditions as the Directors think fit. 


The Deputy-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 





Wharncliffe Meeting —The New Bill. 
A Special Meeting was then held to consider, and, if thought fit, to 
approve of the Bill which has been lodged in Parliament. 


The Cuairman said this brought him to what was to him rather an 
ire- provoking stage of the proceedings. It would be heard from the 
latter part of the resolution he had to propose that the whole of the 
Sutton gas-works amalgamation clauses which were incorporated in 
the Bill had gone dead. The proposal emanated originally through 
some conversations between the Sutton Company’s Engineer and their 
own. The Sutton Company's Engineer was an able, hard-working 
man, who was very much worried by his difficulties and trying to keep 
up with the largely increased sale of gas with works which, although 
very good, had not been enlarged as was wanted, but which must 


now be enlarged—especially in purification and storage—to keep pace | 
with the growing business. The Engineer at Sutton had bad conver- | 
sations with their own Engineer, who had shown him how he could | 





get better prices for things, and how he could get things'done cheaper. 
They had helped the Company through the office in this friendly way 
for a long time past. The ‘suggestion that was put forward was this. 
It was the one they had always stuck to, and could not go an inch out 
of, even if they wanted to. The Sutton Company was a small one, 
remote from the river, with coal at 13s. per ton dearer than the Wands- 
worth cost. Its area of supply was small, and was a long narrow piece 
of territory running alongside the Epsom and Mitcham boundaries 
of their own area. The price of main-laying had been prohibitive 
for some time past. In their own case, pipes were not being laid, 
unless absolutely necessary ; and they had only done a little of such 
work for some time now. The Sutton Company had naturally been 
unwilling—hoping that the war would put an end to these high 
prices, and would get back to something like pre-war figures—to do 
more main-laying. They therefore deferred improving their mains; 
and the consequence was that they had been supplying gas at very 
low pressures. This would not be disputed. Then similarly, owing 
to the condition of the purifiers, they cou’d not purify so well the 
gas from coal, which contained more impurities than water gas. The 
working had been carried on with an inferior quality of gas—12} p.ct. 
lower than that of the Wandsworth Company, and 6d. per 1oo0 c.ft. 
worse in value. The Sutton Company would now have to go on with 
the deferred repairs, by which they had temporarily saved 7d. per 
1000'¢.ft. Thus there was something like 13d. per 1000 c.ft. to their 
disadvantage, comparing their position with that of this Company. 
Therefore as they ran alongside this Company's area, and at ten 
different places their pipes touched—the Wandsworth pipes con- 
taining an abundant supply of good gas—it occurred to them that 
the mains might be coupled-up, and made to run together, so that 
Sutton could have further advantage from the assistance of Wands- 
worth. But it was impossible to do more (as the Directors had always 
told the directors of other companies) than help them to work-out 
their own salvation on the terms fixed by their Acts of Parliament. 
The Sutton terms were, liké the Wimbledon terms, much too low for 
them, as they were a greater distance from the coal ships, and, more- 
over, Sutton was on a smaller scale than Wimbledon. On all points 
it was agreed that the position of Sutton would be improved by the 
amalgamation—that in future the price of gas would be reduced 
and dividends would go up, because they could get no further divi- 
dend unlegs they suited their system to the sliding-scale. The Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Sutton Company agreed with him in the first 
instance. He also said that he had a salary, and asked whether 
he would be compensated for it in the event of amalgamation. He 
also agreed that the time had come for these small, isolated under- 
takings to get together with the larger ones. Amalgamation was the 
order of the day. The Government were combining the electricity 
generating undertakings, and grouping-up the railways. It was sug- 
gested that savings were to be effected by getting together and joining- 
up—mass production, rather than isolation and separate gas produc- 
tion, was the proper thing. There they had the “A BC” of this 
matter, which was one over which he (the Chairman) took a great deal 
of trouble. The Sutton Directors agreed as to the advantages. He 
went down to a special meeting called to consider the proposal, 
and there he found two members of a contracting firm, whom he 
knew very well, and there was a third member of the same firm. 
The Consulting Engineer went completely round from what he had 
said before. The shareholders were told their shares were worth 
more ‘than 60. The Sutton shares had never had a Stock Exchange 
quotation ; and he doubted whether they were saleable on the Stock 
Exchange at that figure, seeing that some other gas stocks were only 
quoted at about 46. There were'some lady shareholders at the meet- 
ing; and after what was said, they would not support the amalgama- 
tion. He (the Chairman) felt angry. When a man had brought 
forward a good movement, he did not like it treated in this fashion, 
especially when the Sutton Company's Consulting Engineer had him- 
self said it was a scheme that would benefit the community, and in 
such a case private interests must be thrown on one side. However, 
Sutton did not now want the amalgamation ; and he felt somewhat 
angry at having his time wasted. The Bill was now boiled down 
to this. They had had for a long time two triangular pieces 
of land adjoining the railway lines at Epsom, which they bought as 
it was thought that, if ever they wanted to construct railway sidings, 
they would be useful. They did not cost much. Lately they had 
the opportunity, helped by his friend Mr. Langlands, to acquire 
two square pieces of additional land, amounting to some 4 or 5 acres. 
They got the land, and issued the usual parliamentary notices to their 
neighbours. Not a soul objected but the local Council. They had 
also asked for further capital powers. In the Bill, too, they were 
seeking to vary the terms under which they amalgamated with the 
Wimbledon and Epsom Companies. The war had been an unfortu- 
nate time for them. The price of gas had been reduced rather 
rapidly, and there was another reduction of 2d. per rooo c.ft. then 
just imminent to the Mitcham and Wimbledon consumers. At the 
time the amalgamation took place, the Wimbledon Company was not 
much more than one-half the scale of the Wandsworth Company. 
To day there was as much gas sold in that area as in the Wandsworth 
area. So it would be seen how the Wimbledon section had advanced ; 
and he felt very sorry for those concerned. He thought their claim 
to have a lower price was paramount. Unfortunately, there was a 
carelully-worded clause arranged by the Mitcham and Wimbledon 
Company years ago, which differentiated between the prices of gas 
in the various districts. Unless the price of gas fell below ts. 9d. in 
Wandsworth, the other districts could not have any reduction at all. 
It was never contemplated that the war would have turned the rs. od. 
into 3s. 6d. So unless something was done to give relief, the Com- 
pany must charge 7d. more in Mitcham and Wimbledon for their gas, 
instead of the 5d. now proposed, which would give the Wimbledon 
stockholders a } p.ct. higher dividend. 

One or two questions having been asked, 

Mr. ArtHUR Lzzs (Parliamentary Agent and Solicitor) said the 
Chairman had explained the main provisions of the Bill. The whole 
of the part of the Bill dealing with the Sutton amalgamation went ; and 
there were only five points left. The first clause left was section 29, 
which dealt with the selling price of gas which governed the dividend 
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payable to different classes of stockholders. As the Chairman had 
explained, section 55 of the Act of 1912 contemplated a reduction of 
the selling price in the three districts. When the price of gas in 
Wandsworth went below ts. od., the selling prices in Wimbledon and 
Epsom were to go down in greater ratio, and naturally the dividends 
payable to the Wimbledon and Epsom stockholders would have gone 
up. That was the basis of what was then expected. The probability 
was that, if the war had not come, the Company would have reduced 
the price in Wandsworth below 1s. 9d. But the war knocked the 
bottom out of the section ; and there was no further meaning left in it. 
It could not be supposed the Company could now supply gas at less 
than 1s.9d. This being so, the Wimbledon stockholders had, unless 
altered, this 7d. round their necks for all time, and the Epsom stock- 
holders 1s. But inasmuch as the actual cost of gas manufacture and 
distribution was not so much as 7d. for Wimbledon over and above 
Wandsworth, and not so much as Is. more for Epsom, the clause re- 
acted harshly not only upon the consumers in these two areas, but 
upon the holders of the Wimbledon and Epsom stocks. Therefore the 
clause proposed that the 7d. should be reduced to 5d. and the rs. to 10d. 
The effect would be cheaper gas in the two areas ; and the 2d. reduc- 
tion would allow 5s. extra on the dividends of the Wimbledon and 
Epsom stocks. Regarding clauses 31 and 32, unissued capital under 
the Act of 1912 could only be raised with a dividend of 3} p.ct. ; and 
even though they mp be selling gas below the standard price, and 
therefore might be able to add to the dividend, they were not going to 
get capital issued to-day on anything like these terms. Therefore, it 
was proposed to repeal the old 3} p.ct. capital, and create new capital 
to the same amount, and to issue it to carry such dividend as it would 
be possible to market the stocks at. Clause 33 was to enable the 
Company to borrow either on mortgage or debenture stock up to one- 
half of their paid-up capital, in lieu of the old one-third. Capital 
could be issued to-day at a lower rate of interest by borrowing it, so 
it should be to the advantage of the Company to increase the borrow- 
ing powers. Then clause 35 proposed that, instead of having to 
issue capital under the auction clauses, the Company might offer it to 
the stockholders or consumers at a price which was not more than 
2 p.ct. below the market price, or if there was no market price at one 
to be determined by the Chairman of the Stock Exchange, Clause 40 
was to give the Company power to manufacture and store gas and con- 
vert residual products on lands, recently bought, adjoining the works 
at Epsom. 

The CuarrMAN moved a resolution approving of the Bill, excepting 
the clauses referring to the Sutton amalgamation. 


The Deputy-CHaAIRMAN seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, Directors, Secretary, 
Engineer, staff, and the workmen generally. The Chairman, in his re- 
ply, spoke of the sterling characteristics of the Engineer and Secretary, 
who were helped by a very loyal staff. 


=e 
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HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 








The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was 
held last Friday, at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. A.M. 
Pappon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Szcretary (Mr. W. E. Roberts) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 


A SATISFACTORY STATEMENT. 


The CuHariRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he thought it might safely be assumed that the proprietors shared 
the satisfaction of the Directors with the statement which it was the 
duty of the Board to present to them on this occasion. Of course, 
such accounts as were before them now must be taken in connection 
with the circumstances in which they had been evolved. As they 
were now emerging from a very troublesome period in the Company’s 
own history and in that of the gas industry generally, it might be per- 
tinent and appropriate to take a brief survey of their position. If the 
proprietors would look at the accounts in their sequence, he felt con- 
vinced he could show them in a very few words that the position of 
the Company was actually and comparatively a very favourable one. 
Taking first the statement of capital stock, it would be seen that the 
Company had powers to issue, when it might be advisable and appro- 
priate to do so, a further sum of £120,000 oud, in the way of ordinary 
capital ; and there also remained to be borrowed a sum of £34,500 
on debentures, which might be further qualified by the new powers 
now being accorded to gas undertakings by the Board of Trade. 
Ordinarily speaking, these statements were taken for granted, and 
were not regarded as of very vital interest, until one came to the moment 
at which one was compelled to issue capital. Their Company had 
not, he was very glad to say, reached this moment ; but the provision 
of capital powers in the future would be attended with considerably 
more difficulty than had attached to the same process in the past, and 
they were certainly most fortunate, therefore, in having this margin of 
powers remaining to them, as and when they might require to be ex- 
ercised. From a note to the statement of capital, it would be seen 
that the total capital that had been received was {276,563 ; and it would 
also be noticed from the capital account that the total expenditure upon 
capital purposes amounted to £259,328. Reducing this to its propor- 
tionate relation to the business done as disclosed by these accounts, it 
was found that for every million cubic feet of gas sold in the last 
completed year, they had only expended capital to the extent of £398. 
This fact would in itself be, to all those present who were fairly con- 
versant with gas affairs, explanatory of the whole position of the Com- 
pany. The proprietors would agree that it was a solid foundation 
upon which the economic structure of the undertaking might rest. 
Few companies stood as low as theirs in capital expenditure reckoned 
in this way. There had only been expended in the half year under 
review some {220 in the way of capital ; and, of course, this had been 
dealt with in a proper way in the revenue account by way of depre- 
Clation. Turning now to the revenue account, he was not going to 





trouble them with very many details, because details had their chief 
value by way of comparison with ascertained and proper costs in the 
industry generally. But comparisons, which were always odious, 
though very necessary, had lost a great deal of their value to-day, be- 
cause in the existing disturbed conditions there was no co-ordination 
between the business of one company and the business of another such 
as would afford a fair basis for these economy comparisons. There 
were, however, one or two figures which he thought he should men- 
tion, with this qualification. To show how good the working of the 
Company was, he would refer to the item in the revenue account for 
carbonizing wages, which worked out at 3'94d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas pro- 
duced. This.was the lowest figure he could find in the whole Metro- 
politan area, big and small companies, with one exception—and that 
was their near neighbour the Commercial GasCompany. He heartily 
congratulated the Commercial Company on producing a lower figure, 
though he might say he did not know how they did it. Certainly, 
in the case of their own Company, it had required a large amount of 
trouble, energy, and skill on the part of their indefatigable Engineer 
and General Manager, Mr. Buckley, to bring their figure down to what 
it was—and it was a very satisfactory figure indeed for works economy. 
Speaking particularly of the revere account, the results such as they 
were had not been attained by any abnormal treatment in the varying 
items relating to repairs, maintenance, depreciation, and so forth. 
These would be found to be strictly normal; whereas when the ac- 
counts of their great neighbours were examined, it would be seen that 
some entries under these heads had been very extraordinary, though, 
of course, capable of explanation. 


GROWING BUSINESS AND A LOW PRICE. 


There had in the period under review been a very satisfactory increase 
in the sales of gas, amounting to over 4 p.ct. This was gratifying in 
the moderation of its extent, because they did not want very large 
increases in connection with a business such as theirs, and were not 
used to it. Hornsey was not an industrial or an actively commercial 
district. It was a residential place; and a steady rate of increase 
on a low percentage was much more conducive to the health of the 
undertaking than those spasmodic movements which required one to 
spend capital when it was so difficult and expensive to obtain. But 
the outstanding feature of the statement from the commercial point 
of view was that the results shown, with which they were satisfied, 
had been secured at a maximum price of 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. That 
really was the criterion of the whole thing. He had said just now 
that comparisons were odious, but he had also remarked that they 
were necessary. As a matter of fact, they simply could not be 
avoided ; and the criterion of the management of their own Company 
had always been what their neighbours were charging the consumers. 
It must be a very gratifying fact for the proprietors to realize that at 
the present moment the Hornsey Company were selling gas at Is. per 
1000 c.ft, under their great neighbour. Coming to the profit and loss 
account, the epitome of this was that they brought into the account 
£14,808, and were taking forward £16,702—a result achieved by close 
economy and that high standard of management which he had indi- 
cated in his previous remarks. With reference to the carry-forward of 
£16,000, the Directors relied to a certain extent upon this to compen- 
sate for the fact that the Company had only a small reserve fund 
account of £1580, and that the special purposes fund did not stand 
at a very high figure in relation to the dimensions of the undertaking. 
It was therefore justifiable that they should bave a material sum to 
carry forward in the way of undivided profits. Coming now to the 
balance-sheet, he knew they would be gratified by seeing the relation 
of the debit to the credit statements. To sundry tradesmen and others 
they were owing some £25,000; but this was more than covered by 
what was due to the Company from the consumers in the district. 
The Company’s relations with their bank were such as would cause 
most undertakings a considerable feeling of envy at the present time. 
This was an epitome of what he might call the accountancy statement 
which the Directors had presented. The report further told them that 
the Company had made an application to the Board of Trade, under 
the provisions of the Gas Regulation Act, for an Order fixing a new 
maximum price, and giving them the necessary authority to conform 
with the changes that were being made generally with regard to 
powers of charge and character of supply. He sincerely hoped that 
when they met again they would have received the necessary sanction 
to give the proprietors the benefit of these changes, which they most 
heartily deserved. He trusted this would be the last occasion on 
which it would be his duty to move such an absolutely inadequate divi- 
dend as was recommended on the present occasion. One thing he 
thought he could claim the Board had shown—and that was that if 
they were given these powers they could earn and hand over to the 
proprietors a dividend commensurate with what they received before 
the war, without inflicting the slightest hardship upon the consumer 
in any way whatever. In fact, if they did attain this consummation, 
the consumer of the Hornsey Gas Company would find himself, as he 
did to-day, in a very favourable position as compared with any other 
consumer in the Metropolis. 


The Deruty-CuHairman (Mr. A. F. Phillips) seconded the mot. 
which was agreed to without discussion. 


DIVIDEND AND RE-ELECcTIONS. 


The CHaIRMAN next moved: “That the sum of £1645 16s., less 
income-tax, for the payment of the half-year’s interest on £65,832 of 
5.p.ct. preference stock to Dec. 31, 1920, be set apart, and that the 
same be paid accordingly ; and that a dividend at the rate of 7} p.ct. 
per annum on the 10 p.ct. “A” stock, and at the rate of 43 p.ct. per 
annum on the 7 p.ct. consolidated stock for the half year ended Dec. 31, 
1920, subject to income-tax, be, and is hereby, declared payable.” 

Mr. J. M. Mixes seconded the proposition, which was carried. 

Mr. PHILLIPs, proposing the re-election of the retiring Directors 
(Mr. Paddon and Mr. Miles), said it was hardly necessary for him to 
impress upon the meeting the great advantage it was to any company 
to have a gentleman of the experience of Mr. Paddon as its Chairman. 
He devoted the most assiduous attention to every detail connected 


with the management of the undertaking; and his services were 
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inestimable. With regard to Mr. Miles, he was the worthy son of a 
most estimable father, who for so long presided over the affairs of the 
Hornsey Gas Company. Mr. Miles gave great attention to the finan- 
cial side of the business. 

— motion was seconded by Mr. G. W. Carzy, and unanimously 
carried. 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. Ernest L. Burton) was also re-appointed, 
on the proposition of Mr. H. A. FLoare, seconded by Mr. J. Casu. 


VoTEs oF THANKS. 


The Cuairman said he now wished to pay a well-deserved tribute 
of respect and acknowledgment to their executive officers. In fact, he 
might claim to have already done so, in his references to the accounts. 
The proprietors would realize that the revenue account, as he had 
attempted to deal with it, and as it spoke for itself, recorded a very 
remarkable achievement on the part of Mr. Buckley. Their engineer 
was @ most assiduous worker, who unreservedly gave his great 
and talents to his work ; and he was worth any such characterization 
as he (the Chairman) had indulged in, because his work had to stand 
in comparison with that of almost all prominent gas engineers, as 
associated with their neighbours inthe Metropolitan area. If they 
examined gas matters in London generally they could not find one 
detail in comparison with which Mr. Buckley’s record was not en- 
hanced. The Secretary’s duties for the last two years had been very 
arduous and very involved ; and Mr. Roberts had not always had the 
advantage of precedent, because a great deal had happened which had 
not happened before. All this had thrown on Mr. Roberts, and his 
department demands which had been ably met. He asked them to 
accord a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Buckley and Mr. Roberts 
for the results that had been put forward that day. 

Mr. F. H. Jonzs seconded, and expressed himself as thoroughly in 
agreement with all the Chairman had said. 

Mr. K. R. Mackay said that, as a resident in the district, he was 
able to speak from a consumer's point of view; and he would like to 
testify to the fact that any work which required to be done always 
received the Company’s prompt attention. 

Mr. F. H. Pittey also supported the vote, remarking that he had 
personally a very high regard for Mr. Buckley; and the difficulties 
that he had had to pass through during the past two or three years 
had been enough to break-down any man. He wished to congratulate 
him on his successful results. 

Mr. J. W. Buck cey, in returning thanks, remarked that, though this 
might in one way be a formal resolution half year after half year, he 
was quite sure that the officials did not receive it as such, but appre- 
ciated it very highly. Had he not been ably assisted by so compe- 
tent a Board, and had had the support which he received from the 
various officials of the Company and the majority of the workmen, 
the results now put before the proprietors could not possibly have been 
attained. What had been accomplished was due to this combination 
of circumstances. They hoped to retain the good position they were 
in to-day, if not to improve upon it. Though people complained of 
the difficult times during the period of the war, his own experience 
was that these difficulties had been very much greater during the past 
twelve or eighteen months than while the war was on. 

Mr. Roserts also acknowledged the vote, and declared that the 
Company were extremely well served in the clerical department. 

Mr. JosErH CasH proposed, and Mr. FLoate seconded, a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, which the CHAIRMAN 
suitably acknowledged. 


_ 
— 





Cheltenham Gas Company's Report. 


The annual report of the Directors of the Cheltenham Gas Light 
and Coke Company states that the operations for the past year, after 
payment of interest on the debenture stock, have resulted in a loss of 
£5821. The strike of the Company’s workman in July, which con- 
tinued for a period of six weeks, coupled with the consequent delay in 
Carrying out necessary repairs at the works, has been the principal 
cause of this deficit. The strike was causing great inconvenience to 
the public, and damage to the works. The Mayor of Cheltenham 
deemed it his duty to intervene between employers and employed; and 
the Directors, in order to avoid the serious consequences of a failure 
of the gas supply during the winter, accepted the demands of the trade 
union, though much regretting that the result would involve a sub- 
stantial increase in the price of gas. On Aug. 26, the Board of Trade 
sanctioned the on the price from 4s. to 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. ; 
and this was done. € experience since gained shows that the rise 
in price has been accompanied by a serious drop in consumption, and 
that the expedient of raising the price in order to meet demand for 
higher wages is nearing the limit when arise in price will mean a fall 
in revenue. On every ground, it must be the Directors’ hope and 
endeavour to carry on without a further rise in price ; but the practi- 
cability of this mainly depends upon the action of organized labour, 
not only in the Company’s works, but in the coal mines, the railways, 
and elsewhere. The gross revenue has resulted in an increase of 
£17,000 compared with the previous year. On the other hand, the 
expenditure has increased by upwards of £27,000, of which over 
£15,000 is due to the increase in the cost of coal. In view of the fact 
that it will be impossible to work the retorts at No. 1 station at an 
economic rate for more than one winter, and the consequent necessity 
for replacing those at No. 2 station, and of finding the requisite funds 
for carrying out this work, the Directors cannot at present recommend 
the payment of a dividend out of the reserve fund. They hope it may 
be possible, after they have experienced the effect of the working under 
the new Gas Regulation Act, to recommend a payment in respect of 
the dividends now passed over, as they are empowered to do under 
section 30 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847. 


<i 
—- 


Messrs. Meldrums, Ltd., of Timperley, near Manchester, are 
issuing a series of new loose-leaf catalogue pages, referring to various 
specialities manufactured by them—valves, cocks, industrial destruc- 
tors, municipal destructors, “Meldrum” combustion appliances, &c. 
All are illustrated. 








LIVERPOOL GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Company was held on Tuesday, Feb. 22, 
at the Offices, Duke Street-—Mr. H. Wap Dzacon in the chair. 

The Cuairman said they had expended £80,195 during the year, of 
which £72,912 was on new buildings, plant, &c. The chief feature 
was the increase in salaries, wages, and costs of materials of all kinds. 
Coal and oil cost £230,440 more than in the previous year; and the 
freights on rail and canal and the charges for wagon hire had also 
been raised. Repairs and maintenance of works and plant amounted 
to £196,165, an increase of £40,553. Some of the expenditure was for 
work done now that would have been done before, but for the war and 
its consequences. The total expenditure was £370,559 greater. On 
the income side, there was an increase of £271,945 from sales of gas, 
due partly to a rise in price, and partly to the increased quantity sold ; 
but residuals saved the situation. Coke yielded £70,898 more, and 
tar {100,480 more. The total income for the year was consequently 
£1,891,788 ; and deducting the expenditure, there was a balance of 
£150,511 to carry to the net revenue account. After paying interest 
and dividend at the reduced rate, there would be a.surplus of £75,166 
to carry forward, against {21,828 on the last occasion. This balance 
was larger than they had estimated for, and to a great extent was due 
to the mild winter they had had ; for if there had been prolonged frost 
and fog, they would have been compelled to use much more of the ex- 
pensive oil, and the effect on their expenditure would have been corre- 
spondingly great. It was a state of things which no one could fore- 
tell, but for which they were profoundly grateful. The dividend to be 
declared was the same as last year—viz., at the rate of 33 p.ct. per 
annum—which was the full rate allowed by the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act of 1918. They had lodged with 
the Board of Trade an application under the Gas Regulation Act; and 
the Directors confidently anticipated that the new Order would enable 
the shareholders to receive again the dividends to which they were 
entitled under their Special Acts. On the question of capital expendi- 
ture, he said that during the war the Treasury restricted the issue of 
capital to a minimum ; and in their own case they were not permitted 
to raise the capital they wanted. As the war went on, the effect on 
the stocks of gas companies was disastrous ; and to enable them to 
raise the capital which was absolutely essential, if the business was 
to be carried on, the Government introduced a Bill, which became an 
Act in due course, enabling companies to raise capital by the issue of 
redeemable preference stock and debentures. During the war they 
had avoided expenditure on new plant to the utmost, and had natur- 
ally in consequence been obliged to drive their existing plant to its 
maximum capacity, Indeed, they had had an extremely anxious time 
during this winter. But he thought they might fairly claim for the 
Company that they had passed through the time of war (and the so 
far no less trying times of ane, without having had to reduce the 

ressure of the gas. There were limits; and they had reached them. 
The demand for gas continually increased. There were what would 
be practically new towns now springing-up within the boundaries of 
their area; and they had to be prepared to supply their requirements, 
The Directors had therefore to look well ahead ; and they decided to 
erect a reasonable sized unit of coal-gas plant at Garston. The work 
was put in hand, and was in progress, and would, they expected, 
be ready to start operations next winter. They had also made some 
additions to the coal-gas plant at Wavertree; and there, and at all 
the other stations except Garston—where they had plenty of land—the 
ground was now fully occupied. The introduction of the therm system 
with reference to the price of gas would prove a benefit to the share- 
holders, as it would put ie he a pre-war footing as regards earning 
capacity, and they would be able to pay 5 p.ct. or more. 

he report end accounts were adopted, and a dividend of £1 17s. 6d. 
for the past half year was declared. - 

At a special meeting which followed, resolutions were approved 
giving authority to the Directors to raise {600,000 by redeemable 
preference stock. 5 : i 

The Cuarrman explained that, owing to the enormous increase in 
the cost of raw materials and all kinds of stores, a much larger amount 
of capital was locked up in stocks than formerly ; and at least three 
times as much floating capital was now required as was necessary 
before the war. , 


_— 
ae 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS COMPANY. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of the Company, which was held on Tuesday, 
Feb. 22, was presided over by Mr. Joun E. Cowen. 


The CuHairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that what he would like to impress on the public, and on those 
who were generally supposed to look after the public interest, was 
that so long as coals and wages, which were by far the most important 
items of cost, remained on their present basis of 175 p.ct. to 200 p.ct., 
and other materials at about 300 p.ct., above pre-war cost, the Com- 
pany could not continue to sell gas at only about 6o p.ct. above pre- 
war price. This was only possible through receiving abnormal prices 
for residuals from foreigners. That period was past ; and therefore if 
coals and wages remained on their present basis, the price of gas must 
go up substantially. Referring to the capital account, he mentioned 
that there had been a net addition of £46,000 to the expenditure ; and 
the account was now overspent by £32,000, due to the balance payable 
on the purchase of Tilley’s Buildings and money spent on St, Anthony's 
bye-products works. Coal had cost £125,000 more than in the previous 
year, and was now costing almost exactly three times as much per ton 
as before the war. Wages and salaries had cost {72,000 more than 
the previous year, and were now over two-and-three-quarter times as 
much as in 1913. The receipts from gas showed a decrease of £50,000 
as compared with the preceding year. This was due to the rebate 
under the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) Prices Order allowed in the early months 
of the year to domestic consumers, and to the reduction of 10d, per 
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t000 ¢.ft, in the price to all consumers as from July 1 last, which was 
made owing to the high prices realized for residuals. This reduction 
entitled the shareholders to an increase in dividend of 7s. 6d. p.ct. 
Residuals showed an increase of £355,000, by far the larger proportion 
being due to coke, which yielded nearly double the record figures of 
1919, and rose to a price of about {12 per ton before the coal strike. 
Owing, however, to the miners’ strike, fuel was ordered by Contin- 
ental countries in very large quantities from America, Australia, South 
Africa, and even China. This, together with an exceptionally mild 
winter, cut off the demand for fuel from this country ; and, as a conse- 

uence, the price of gas coke had fallen to below {2 per ton. It was 

ifficult. to estimate the harm that had been done to British trade, not 
only by the strikes that had taken place during the last eighteen months 
or two years, but also by the continual threats of strikes. He was, 
however, certainly of opinion that the critical condition of trade and 
commerce to-day was in no small measure due to the adoption of this 
policy by the extremist section who seemed to dominate the councils 
of labour at the present time. Tar products were falling in sympathy 
with fuel prices; and some of the principal products were down by 
about 50 p.ct. Sulphate of ammonia for export had dropped to about 
one-third of the price obtainable a few months ago. The outlook for 
residuals was, therefore, black indeed ; and, as a result, the Directors 
were compelled to revert to the price of gas chergpt in June last— 
viz., 38. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. in Newcastle and Gateshead. The Company 
had made application for an Order under the Gas Regulation Act; and 
he hoped it would not be long before it was issued, and that under it 
satisfactory standard and maximum prices would be fixed. With re- 
gard to the future, the wer gs for gas had never been better. He 
praised the officials and staff for the splendid work they had done, and 
also made sympathetic reference to the death of Mr. Waddom. 

Mr, J. W. Extis (Deputy-Chairman) formally seconded the motion, 
which was adopted. 

On the proposition of the CuairMan, seconded by Alderman PENMAN, 
it was agreed to pay dividends for the half year ended Dec. 31 of 4 p.ct. 
per annum on the preference stock and £3 17s. 6d. p.ct. per annum on 
the ordinary stock. 

The CHAIRMAN drew attention to the University Colleges appeal ; 


one it was agreed that the Company should contribute £1000 to the 
und. 
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PORTSEA ISLAND GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held on the 24th ult, 
—Mr. T. H. F. Laptuorne in the chair. 


The Cuarrman said the increase in business which they had had to 
report for some time had been maintained, though not quite to the 
extent of the corresponding six months of 1919. The sale of gas had 
increased from 898 million c.ft. to 947 millions—an increase of about 
54 p.ct. For the first time in the history of the Company the output 
for twelve months had exceeded 2000 million c.ft.; the exact figure 
being 2065 million c.ft. during the past year. On capital account 
they had spent during the six months at Hilsea £50,350, making a 
total expenditure on the extensions there to date of £67,790; and they 
had about £30,000 more to spend before the work was finished. On 
the revenue account the expenditure had increased under almost all 
heads. The main increase was under coal and oil—£43.515. They 
had used more coal because they had made more gas, and the price 
had been sn mong To-day they were paying for oil five times what 
they were before the war, and the only word that suitably described 
this increase was “outrageous.” Another large increase in their ex- 
penditure had been on repairs of works and plant, which had ccst 
£16,507 more, due to three reasons. They had been engaged in 
effecting repairs which they had had to defer during the war ; the cost 
of wages and material was, of course, higher; and they had incurred 
special expenses during these six months, They had nm promised 
by the contractor that the new plant at Hilsea should be ready for use 
at the end of November; but early in the half year they could see 
that this promise would not be kept, and so they had incurred con- 
siderable expenditure which they would not otherwise have had to do 
in order to put themselves in a position to meet the heavy demands 
which were always made upon them at Christmas time, and so as to 
ensure a margin for possible contingencies. But he was glad to say 
that they had been able to get through their busiest time without 
—— to reduce either the quality or pressure of the gas supplied—a 
result largely due to the work which Mr. T. Carmichael (the Engineer) 
put in at that time. Altogether they had spent £68,296 more than 
they did in the corresponding half year. Happily there were com- 
pensations on the other side of the account. They received from the 
sale of gas £35,441 more; from the loan of cookers and app 'iances and 
meter rents, £2854 more ; and from the sale of residuals, £38,471 more. 
The result was that they had a profit on the half-year’s working of 
£23,652, Out of the ance (after meeting interest charges and 
income-tax) which would be left in the profit and loss account of 
£21,156, they would have to provide the dividends recommended that 
afternoon (210,490), the remainder being carried forward to the credit 
of the current half year, This sum of £10,450 was the only amount 
which the shareholders would receive out of a total revenue for the 
half ay hee £359,000—not an excessive sum as compared with 1914. 
While the volume of business had increased by 25 p.ct., and their 
gross revenue by 158 p.ct., the dividerd had decreased by 44 p.ct., or 
nearly one-half. He moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 
together with dividends of 7} p.ct. per annum on the “A” and “B” 
shares, 63 p,ct. on the “C” shares, 5} p.ct. on the “D” and “E” 
shares, and 5 p.ct. on the 5 p.ct. (maximum) stock, less income-tax, 

The resolution was carried, as was also a vote of thanks to the 
Directors, the Secretary (Mr. H. A. Stibbs), the Engineer (Mr. T. 
Carmichael), and the staff generally. 


in 
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French Tender for Pipes Accepted.—The Chelmsford Town 
Council have accepted the tender of a French firm to supply 47 tons of 
gas-mains at £670—the lowest British tender being £1063, or nearly 
£400 higher, 














GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “ London 
Gazette” of applications by gas undertakings:to the Board of Trade 
for Orders under the Gas Regulation Act. 


Ilfracombe Gas Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 20°85d. per therm. 


Wellingborough Gas Light Company, Ltd. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers in the parishes of Wellingborough and Ircbester is 
48. per 1000-c.ft.; and the price they have asked the Board of Trade 
to substitute for this is 1s, 4d. per therm. The price now authorized 
in respect of the supply of gas in the parishes of Wilby, Great Dod- 
dington, and Earls Barton is a sum not exceeding by more than 1s. per 
1000 ¢.ft, the price at the same time charged for a like supply witbin 
the parishes of Wellingborough and Irchester; ard the price the 
undertakers have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 
1s. 6'4d. per therm. 


a 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND GAS CHARGES. 





Position of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


In a reference to the proceedings of the London County Council 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Journat’’ for Feb. 16 [p. 418], it was stated 
that the Public Control Committee had been instructed, on the pro- 
position of Mr. W. C. Johnson, ‘* to take such action as is possible to 
prevent the Gas Light and Coke Company from charging a higher 
price for gas and yet look forward (whatever the conditions of the coal, 
oil, and residual markets) to an increased dividend, as announced by the 
Governor of the Company at the 214th annual general meeting on 
Feb. 4, 1921.’’ Last week’s London County Council agenda contained 
a long report on the subject by the Committee, which, after indicating 
the provisions of the Gas Regulation Act, and the position of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company with regard to prices and dividends, pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

The Board have intimated that the new standard price to be fixed 
by the Order will be 15°2d. per therm (corresponding to 6s. per 1000 
c.ft.) and that in arriving at this decision they regarded the pre-war 
standard of calorific value as 500 B.Th.U., and have based the com- 
parison of costs of production upon those ascertained for the year 
ended June 30, 1914. The figure of 500 B.Th.U. represents the 
standard below which, under the Act of 1914, the calorific value could 
not fall without the Company incurring a penalty. It should be 
poe out that in the earlier gas statutes the parliamentary bargain 

tween the companies and consumers was expressed in terms of the 
standard quality at which gas was to be delivered and the statutory price 
at which it was to be sold. In order to secure the due observance of 
the companies’ obligations, penalties were prescribed whenever the 
quality of the gas fell below the statutory standard. As, however, a 
gas supply on a commercial scale cannot be maintained at a constant 
standard, the ‘‘ penalty ’’ point was usually fixed slightly below the 
statutory standard, thus preventing the statutes operating harshly 
sgainst gas companies. The action of the Board of Trade, therefore, 
in adopting this ‘* penalty ’’ standard as the basis for computing the 
Company’s new standard price, is to be regretted, inasmuch as it gives 
the Company a higher standard price, and consequently will enable 
them to declare a larger dividend than wculd have been the case had 
the statutory standard of 540 B.Th.U, been used as the basis of cal- 
culation. Asa matter of fact, the actual average calorific value of the 
Company’s gas for the year ended June 30, 1914, was 539°6 B.Th.U. 
The financial effect of the Board’s action will be appreciated when it is 
stated that, had the figure of 540 B.Th.U. been taken, instead of 500 
B.Th.U., the new standard price would have been only 14°64d., in- 
stead of 152d. per therm. If and when the new Order comes into 
force, consumers will, in effect, have to pay the equivalent of an extra 
2'66d. per 1000 c.ft. for their gas, and the Company will be entitled to 
declare an extra dividend of 5s. 4d. p.ct. 

The Governor of the Company stated at the annual general meeting 
on Feb. 4, that the actual price will be 14d. a therm (equivalent to 
5s. 64d. per 1000 c.ft.), and that this should allow of the distribu 
tion of a dividend of £4 13s. 4d. p.ct. per annum—i.c., £4 16s, (less a 
contribution of £20,000 to the redemption fund). This rate of divi- 
dend, it will be noted, is slightly less than that which was paid in the 
years immediately preceding the outbreak of war. It would appear, 
therefore, that the new standard price of 15:2d. per therm, though it 
has been increased by 0°56d. per therm owing to the present standard 
calorific value of the Company's gas being considered tobe 500 B. Th. U. 
is, under present conditions, unfavourable to the Company as compared 
with the old standard in relation to pre-war costs. The probable ex- 
planation is that the working costs have increased since the Company 
made the application in November, 1920, for an Order under the Gas 
Regulation Act, 1920, and are now greater than the estimates which 
the Company placed before the Board. The fact that tne Company, 
under the proposed Order, will not at rresent obtain the full benefit 
intended by the Gas Regulation Act, does not affect, in principle, the 
objections set out above against the use wu: the ‘* penal'y standard” 
as the present standard of calorific value. 

The Governor of the Company, when making his statement, 
apparently anticipated that the Order under the Gas Regulation Act 
would be in operation before the notified increase in the price of gas 
takes place. ‘he Order, however, has not yet been made. If the 
price is increased to 5s. 6d. 1000 c.ft. before the Order becomes 


effective, the Company's dividend for the current half year is restricted 
under the old sliding-scale to 5s. 4d. p.ct.perannum. When the new 
Order comes into force, the revised sliding-scale will provide for an 
increase or decrease of dividend of 2s. 8d. p.ct. per annum for every 
one-fifth of a penny by which the price per therm varies from the 
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standard. Thus the interests of the shareholders of the Company will 
best be served by reducing the price of gas as much as possible. This 
fact affords a measure of protection to the consumers. 

It is provided by section 1 (3) of the Gas Regulation Act that if, at 
any time, it is shown to the Board of Trade on the application of a 
local authority that the cost of supplying gas has substantially 
decreased from circumstances beyond the control of any undertaker, 
the Board may, if they think fit, make an amending Order revising the 
powers of charging authorized by their original Order. The Council 
are the ‘‘ Local Authority'' in London for this purpose. Having 
regard to the present unstable condition of market prices, the situation 
provided for in this sub-section is not unlikely to arise ; and it will be 
the duty of the Council to take steps to ensure that an application 
may be made to the Board of Trade for the reduction of the standard 
prices of the gas supplied by the London Companies, in the event of 
a substantial fall in the price of labour or materials, an increase in the 
price of residual products, or any other circumstance arising which 
tends to reduce the cost of producing gas. 

At the present time, in view of the policy of Parliament, as expressed 
in the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, it does not appear to us that any 
action can usefully be taken on the lines indicated in the instruction 
to us, beyond conveying to the Board of Trade an expression of the 
Council's regret that, in arriving at the new standard price to be 
fixed by the Order under theAct, the Board have regarded the Com- 
pany’s pre-war standard of calorific value as 500 B.Th.U., instead of 
540 B.Th.U. 

There are other applications by gas companies now pending, in 
which the margin between the statutory calorific standard and the 
** penalty '’ standard is even greater than in the present instance. In 
one case, though the statutory standard is 540 B.Th.U., the ‘' penalty ’’ 
point is as low as 484 B.Th.U. If the Board, when dealing with these 
applications, take a similar view to that adopted in the case of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, consumers will be placed at what we 
regard as an unjustifiable financial disadvantage. 

In conclusion, the Committee expressed their strong opinion that 
the attention of the Board should be directed to the serious effect of 
their decision in the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, and 
they recommended : 


(2) That, in connection with the application by the Gas Light and 
Coke Company to the Board of Trade for an Order under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, the Council regret 
the action of the Board in regarding the pre-war standard of 
calorific value of the gas supplied by the Company as 500 
B.Th.U., instead of 540 B.Th.U.; the result of such action 
being that the Company will be entitled to declare a higher 
dividend than would otherwise have been the case. 

(b) = —_ foregoing resolution (a) be communicated to the Board 
of Tr 


. 
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HACKNEY PUBLIC LIGHTING. 








Gas again Recommended. 


Reporting to the Hackney Borough Council, the Lighting Com- 
mittee point out that, at the meeting on Jan. 26 last [see “ JouRNAL,” 
Feb. 9, p. 350], the Council referred back the report and recommenda- 
tion, with an instruction to take into consideration, in conjunction 
with the Electricity Committee, the question of lighting the thorough- 
fares in the borough by electricity instead of gas. They have conferred 
with the Electricity Committee in reference to this matter, and have 
had submitted to them by the Borough Engineer and Surveyor and 
the Borough Electrical Engineer particulars and estimates of the cost 
of lighting the streets in the borough by gas and electricity. Having 
given the matter most careful consideration, they have again arrived 
at the conclusion that, owing to the considerable capital outlay which 
would be involved, the present is not an opportune time for making 
any alteration in the existing system of street lighting. They have, 
however, decided that a Sub-Committee shall be appointed, to consist 
of five members of the Works and Open Spaces Committee and five 
members of the Electricity Committee (together with the Chairman 
of each Committee), to consider whether it would not be possible at 
a later period for additional roads and streets to be lighted by elec- 
tricity instead of gas. 

The Committee (in accordance with later proposals) recommend 
that, as from April 2, and until determined by either party giving to 
the other six months’ notice in writing terminating on March 31, 1922 
(or on any subsequent March 31), the charge for street lighting by gas 
and the terms of agreement in respect therefor shall be those contained 
in the agreement at present existing between the Council and the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, subject to an increase of 190 p.ct. on the 
present total charges, on the understanding that, in respect of every 
penny increase or decrease in the price of gas, above or below the 
present price of 5s. 6d. per rooo c.ft., the advance of 190 p.ct. 
shall be increased or decreased by 4 p.ct. on the previous contract 
price ; further, on the understanding that as soon as the price of gas 
is expressed as “ per therm,” instead of “ per 1000 c.ft.,” the figure of 
“‘o'2d. per therm ” shall be substituted for “1d. per 1000 c.ft.,” anda 
price per therm based on the average calorific value of the gas sup- 
plied oe the current half year will be substituted for “5s. 6d. per 

rooo c.ft.” 

The Council adopted the recommendation, without discussion. 


<i 
—— 


Matlock Gas Company.—In their annual report, the Directors of 
the Matlock and District Gas Company state that the profit on the 
revenue account amounted to £744, and with the unappropriated 
balance of the previous year made £7981 available. They had paid 
an interim dividend, absorbing £941, and debenture interest amounting 
to £390 ; and they recommended the payment of 5s. per share, making 
the dividend for the year 5 p.ct., less tax, and carrying forward £5707. 
Sales of gas for the year realized £16,900, and residuals £9253; the 
total turnover being £26,917. — 





BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Display of Gas Equipment. 
[Notes By A LocaL REPRESENTATIVE. | 


The Birmingham Section of the British Industries Fair, which opened 
on Monday of last week, and will close on Friday next, is command- 


ing a good deal of attention. There has been considerable improve- 
ment within the last few days in the attendance of overseas and other 
buyers. Yesterday the Duke of York visited the Fair, and to-day an 
important mission of 80 gentlemen, delegates from twenty countries, 
mainly Continental, will attend. They are the guests of the Board of 
Trade, and while in Birmingham will be entertained by the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, who, with the Municipality, are respons- 
ible for carrying out the arrangements for the fair. 

Last Wednesday Mr. F. G. Kellaway, M.P., the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade of the Board of Trade, 
visited the Castle Bromwich Aerodromes—the 600 odd stands com- 
pletely fill these three spacious buildings as well as a huge gangway 
which now connects Buildings “ A” and “ B *—and at the conclusion 
of a tour (made in company with Mr. John Weatherhead, the Chair- 
man of the Council of the Fair), gave an interview to the representa- 
tive of thé “ JournaL.” He had, he said, been greatly impressed by 
the magnitude of the Fair, and the diversity of the industries of Bir- 
mingham and the Midlands, but more than anything else by the fact 
that manufacturers were determined not to lower the standard quality 
of their products. “I am glad,” he added, “there has been no ten- 
dency to meet market difficulties by cutting-down quality.” Speaking 
as to trade prospects, Mr. Kellaway observed that while it was difficult 
to give definite reasons for optimism as to the recovery of overseas 
markets, there were signs which pointed in this direction. This was 
particularly the case in a number of Dominion markets—in those of 
Canada, South Africa, and Australia, which were all showing indica- 
tions that a renewed demand was commencing. He did not expect a 
dramatic recovery ; but he believed there were substantial indications 
in the direction of quiet improvement. 

It should be pointed out that the Birmingham exhibit is one of the 
three sections forming part of the whole of this great National Trade 
Exhibition; the other sections being held in London and Glasgow. 
The exhibit in London is comprised very largely of the fancy and 
luxury trades ; whereas a large proportion of the staple industries of 
the country can only show at Birmingham and Glasgow. At the 
first-named centre, practically all the metal trades are represented ; 
while at Glasgow, textiles, boots, clothing, &c., are shown. So that 
no visitor can cover the whole of the industries of the country without 
seeing all the sections. 

The diversity of the goods displayed in Birmingham is really won- 
derful, and impresses everybody.. Among the groups may be mentioned 
the following: Lighting and heating apparatus (gas and electric), 
metal furniture, household ironmongery, hollow-ware, general hard- 
ware, brass and copper products, including a remarkably fine display of 
tubes, workman's tools, foundry appliances, scales and testing instru- 
ments, machine tools, &c. «« ~ 

THE BirRMINGHAM Gas DEPARTMENT'S EXHIBIT. 


On all sides there is unmistakable evidence of the application of 
science, On the non-ferrous stand—a huge exhibit of the brass, cop- 
per, and nickel silver trades—visitors are shown how works problems 
are scientifically grappled with. At the stand of the Birmingham Gas 
Department (Industrial Research Laboratories) demonstrations are 
given emphasizing the same aspect. The South Staffordshire Mond 
Gas (Power and Heating) Company, at their stand gave a practical 
illustration of the effective use, in a marketable sense, that is made 
of residual products. 

The exhibits of the Industrial Research Laboratories of the Birming- 
bam Gas Department consist of modern appliances for the general 
testing of materials of all kinds, together with a number of modern 
types of furnaces and industrial heating apparatus for the heat treat- 
ment of ferrous and non-ferrous metals and other materials. These 
Laboratories are under the direction of Mr. C. M. Walter, D.Sc., and 
Mr. V. Green, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. ; and in the course of conversation 
the former explained that the apparatus and instruments were being 
shown with the idea of directing manufacturers’ attention to the varied 
tests which could be carried out in the Laboratories at the Birmingham 
Gas-Works and Council House buildings. The apparatus was repre- 
sentative of the Laboratory equipment. The aim of the Department, 
Mr. Walter insisted, was not necessarily to stimulate the sales of gas 
but, wherever pornos to give help to Birmingham manufacturers in 
the direction of securing better and more economical production. 

The display consists of a selection of material testing apparatus of 
articles which had been heat-treated in a commercial manner by the 
Department, whose aim is to show the range of possibilities of such 
treatment. Gas-furnaces of modern design and of low-pressure type 
are shown chiefly ; the use of these for annealing, tool hardening, and 
case-hardening being demonstrated by Gas Department officials. They 
very properly point out that gas, as a fuel, ensures correct and easy 
manipulation of the various temperatures ; that waste of gas is pre- 
vented ; that uniformity of pressure is easily maintained; and that 
there was neither ash nor dust troubles as with coal-fired furnaces, 
which was an important consideration in factory life. 

Discussing the methods of the Laboratory Department, Mr. Walter 
pointed out that it frequently happened that small manufacturers were 
faced with the fact that when orders were placed with them specifica- 
tions were called for similar to those used in war time. Insuch cases, 
the Laboratory could render great assistance in carrying out tests to 
these specifications, and in elucidating any obscure points in such 
specifications. Another idea of the Laboratory is to place before 
manufacturers the most modern apparatus of all kinds which perhaps 
has hitherto escaped notice. During the past few years valuable guid- 
ance has been given in connection with the production of hot stamp- 
ings, brass castings, die castings, enamelling, and art metal work. By 
microscopic investigation of stampings and castings which have under- 








gone heat treatment in varying forms, it has been possible to attain 
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the best results so far as the grain, size of metal, and external finish 
are concerned. 


Hicu-PreEssvureE LIGHTING. 


On another stand of the Gas Department are shown two “ Tilley ” 
gas-compressors—each of 1000 c.ft. per hour capacity; these being 
used for raising the pressure of the gas for supplying the 43 overhead 
high-pressure lamps for the lighting of one of the huge buildings. The 
gas is raised in pressure from 2 in. to 60 in. water-column. At athird 
stand are fixed a couple of compressors of the Keith-Blackman “C” 
type, of 2000 c.ft. per hour capacity. Each compressor is direct gas- 
engine coupled, complete on one base-plate, and is used for raising 
the pressure of the gas to supply sixty overhead high-pressure lamps 
for the lighting of two of the aerodromes. Each compressor is run 
alternately. 

REsIDUAL PropuctTs oF THE Monp Gas Company. 


The Mond Gas Company display a variety of products which are 
obtained from tar—the residual product of producer gas. The tar is 
distilled, and the oil and pitch obtained is then utilized. The latter 
forms the basis of a bituminous paint (acid resisting) for the preserva- 
tion of iron, steel, and wood structures; while from the oil, which 
serves as the basis, weed killer, disinfectants, sheep dip, and a wood 

reserver are made. It is pointed out that the compounds obtained 
rom producer-gas tar are different from the coal-gas tar, in that the 
former do not contain carbolic acid. The products, therefore, while 
non-corrosive and non-poisonous to the higher forms of life, are never- 
theless active in doing havoc on microbes, dry-rot fungus, &c. The 
sheep dip contains no arsenic, and is non-poisonous, and has the 
approval of the Ministry of Agriculture. One of the grades of disin- 
fectants prevents skin rash arising from use with cutting lubricants in 
engineering shops. 
Gas APPLIANCES DispLay. 


On one of the most important stands—that of Messrs. Parkinson and 
W. & B, Cowan, Ltd.—are displayed meters in great variety, show- 
ing the working of the internal mechanism ; and interest is enhanced 
by models of station meters and governors, retort-house governors, 
test gasholders, &c. Pressure gauges, street lighting requisites, and 
high-pressure meters, fitted with patent compensating index, correct- 
ing to normal temperature and pressure, also make an appeal to the 
gas engineer, A gas-calorimeter (Beasley’s patent) for recording the 
heat value of any combustible gas, and a nice selection of preheated 
gas-burners go to the completion of an exhibit which is thoroughly in 
accord with the traditions of this firm. 

Portable stoves, gas-cookers, and gas-fires occupy considerable space 
on the well-appointed and comprehensively-stocked stand of Messrs. 
Sidney Flavel & Co., of Leamington. They show various designs of 
mantel grates of extremely chaste design; including the “ Imperial,” 
in which the fullest regard is paid to hygienic construction ; while 
although the gas and air adjustment is concealed, it is reached easily. 
A fine decorative appearance is rendered by the use of dogs. The 
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advantages of the gas-heated radiators are duly noted where it is not 
desired to instal a boiler and hot-water radiators, The gas supply is 
controlled by a thermostatic valve or regulator. There is also on view 
a wide range of gas-cookers, which, fitted with good-class brasswork, 
have the merit of durability. Inexpensive patterns of cookers for 
slot consumers are also shown, together with grillers, boiling rings, 
and hot plate. 

The Monometer Manufacturing Company (1918), Ltd., show a large 
range of hardening, annealing, case-hardening, and reverberating fur- 
naces, many of which are gas-heated ; and special attention is directed 
to a die-casting machine, the capacity of the pot being 200 lbs. of 
white metal, the plunger displacing about 40 Ibs. at each stroke. The 
machine can deal with any metals with a melting point up to 
rooo® Fahr. It may be added that the machine is complete in itself, 
and only requires to be connected up to 1}-in. town-gas main, no fans 
or blowers being required. A — of interest is that the metal is 
controlled by means of a patent heat regulator—the metal being thus 
prevented from overheating and burning. 

A good selection of gas-engines is made by the “ National” Gas- 
Engine Company, Ltd. The economical use of gas is clearly brought 
home to the public by the Etna Lighting and Heating Company, Ltd., 
who show a very wide range of gas equipment for private houses, fac- 
tories, public buildings, and general blacksmithing work. They claim 
that, by the use of their patent muffies, savings are effected to the 
extent of from 36 to 76 p.ct. Due prominence is given also to their 
150 c.p. factory lamps. 

Silent gas-fires are given pride of place at the stand of Stoves, Ltd., 
of Warrington. The canopy of one pattern, the “Invincible,” has 
been so constructed as to prevent any possibility of products passing 
into the room; and with a cast-iron flue gases are, by a natural 
course, led into the chimney. Another pattern, the “ Irresistible,” is 
portable, and fitted with a ruby glass artistic front, which gives glow 
to the surroundings. Heating stoves and cookers of various types 
enhance the interest of this exhibit. 

The Lawson Manufacturing Company make a feature of their well- 
known odourless gas-heater. Messrs. Morris and Wilkinson, Ltd., of 
Burnley, display a galvanized portable gas-oven at which baking and 
cooking is carried on, and Mr. Alexander Thompson, of Bolton, a 
number of specialities for domestic use. 

Fittincs, Burners, &c, 


The exhibits devoted to fittings, brackets, and the like are rather 
numerous ; but each has an interest of its own though comparatively 
little that is new is to be noted. Messrs. William Whitehouse & Co., 
Ltd., of Birmingham, have for inspection a big range of small brass 
gas-fittings (cocks, union joints, &c.) and rodding brackets and orna- 
mental gas-fittings of a very superior type. Inverted gas-burners are 
given a place on the stand of British Brass Fittings, Ltd., of Bir- 
mingham; Messrs. M. Howlett & Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, display 
with partial prominence their magnesia clay articles for the gas light- 
ing and heating trade—these including inverted gas-burner nozz'es, 
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mantle rods, and upright burner discs; This particular section of the 
trade would appear to be growing very substaatially, The Excelsior 
Shade Company, of Nottingham, show bands for shades—having a 
very simple attachment for fixing. ‘ 

In an exhibit—that of Messrs. Samuel Heath and Sons, of Birming- 
ham—in which high-class brass goods are conspicuous, inverted gas 
burners are displayed prominently ; and Mr. F. Turner, of Birming- 
ham, has a choice range of gas-fittingsand burners. Messrs. Best and 


Lloyd have a remarkably fine show of high-class ornamental fittings, - 


with fancy silk shades; and their “ Surprise ” gas-pendant commands 
popular notice. The same may be said, too, of a new two-light shade 
pendant, which slides centrally up and down by means of two radial 
arms. With ease this:may be converted into another form of Jpedent 
by which the light can be directed radially from the centre, There is. 
an elegance and refinement of design about the fittings of this firm ; 
and it is noteworthy that the early English and, Jacobean styles in 
antique bronze are still very much in favour. The Adam pattern has, 
too, a popular vogue for the drawing or lounge room, Messrs. E. J, 
Shaw & Co., of Walsall, show antique round and square hand-made 
copper lanterns for gas illumination. Mr. J. A. Harry Hunt, of 
Birmingham, makes an exceptionally fine display of fittings, in silver 
finish ; their oxidized work being quite distinctive. Inverted pendants 
(one-light and two-light) and brackets are exhibited by Messrs. T. R. 
Carpenter, Ltd., of Birmingham. A range of most artistic designs in 
fittings is shown on the stand of Messrs. Evered & Co., of Smethwick. 


MANTLES AND Raw MATERIALS. 


Messrs, Curtis's and Harvey, Ltd., are showing hard and soft in- 
candescent gas mantles, Commencing with an ‘exhibit of raw 
materials, including crude asbestos and China grass, the base from 
which ramie yarn is spun and also these materials ‘in the various 
stages of manufacture are shown; samples of magnesia used in the 
manufacture of the rings; also monazite sand and thorium and various 
other salts, all of which are made by the Company. They also show 
mantle stockings in various knittings and weavings, both silk and ramie, 
and complete ranges of the finished articles, including practically every 
known type of upright and inverted for gas (high and low pressure), 
oil, and vapour lamps. The firm are now manufacturing soft mantles 
which are most efficient for high and low pressure gas, oil, and vapour 
lamps, samples of which can be seen at the stand in actual use on 
various types of vapour lamps. The special feature of note is an im- 
proved artificial silk mantle for low-pressure lighting. In this mantle 
g-roths of the usual shrinkage with soft mantles is overcome (both the 
primary and second shrinkage) ; the illuminating power at the same 
time being maintained at a very high standard. The use of the mantles 
is being demonstrated at the stand. 

Messrs. D. J. Phillips, of Earlsfield, show their own make of incan- 
descent gas-mantles (hard and soft) for all types of gas-burners. 

OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Gas, steam, and water pipes are shown by Messrs. Stewarts and 









Lloyds, Ltd.; the pipes bearing the distinctive colours of black, blue, 
and red. Bends, tees, and'elbows also are exhibited, together with 
their long sleeve welded joint. 

At the stand of Messrs. Thomas Piggott & Co., Ltd., the firm are 
showing gas and bye-product plant. 

Messrs. C. Joyner & Co., Ltd., have on show a pressure wave type 
of lamp controller. 

The heat resisting properties of “ Vitreosil ” are demonstrated at the 
stand of the Thermal Syndicate, Ltd. Examples are shown of the 
application of the mixture to semi-indirect lighting, and also specimens 
of “ Vitreosil ” chemical apparatus. 

The Aerograph Company, Ltd., show a complete working plant and 
spraying equipment, 

Self-measuring pumps and tanks are features of the Anglo-American 
Oil Company's display. 


_ 


LEEDS GAS EXHIBITION. 


The Promised Rebate Materializes. 


The veiled promises of a possible early rebate or reduction in gas 
prices, made in the course of the speeches at the opening of the Leeds 
Gas Exhibition, have materialized to some extent before the exhibition 
is erided, It was decided at a meeting of the Leeds Corporation Gas 
Committee, held at the exhibition on Tuesday, Feb. 22, to grant a 
rebate of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. in the price of gas on all consumed during 
the present quarter. The existing price of gas is 5s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

It was stated that the financial position of the Leeds gas undertaking 
had improved during the last twelve months to the extent of £65,000. 
In addition to making the proposed rebate to consumers, the Com- 
mittee resolved to pay off the remaining deficit of {20,000 out of the 
£59,000 which was owing in 1913, and to carry forward {10,000 to the 
reserve fund. The financial position will again be reviewed before the 
end of the quarter; and it is hoped that, if the price of coal falls, a 
further reduction in the price of gas may possibly be made. 


THE EXHIBITION A SUCCEss. 


It is quite obvious, writes our representative at the exhibition, that 
the object of the Leeds Gas Exhibition will be attained. Surprise has 
been caused to even the most optimistic of its promoters by the measure 
of success already reached, both as regards attendances at the exhibi- 
tion and orders for new appliances. On the first five days—Tuesday 
to Saturday of last week—nearly 10,000 people paid 1s. each for admis- 
sion; Saturday’s total being the best day’s return. Last Monday 
and Tuesday, however, about 3000 visited the hall, It is stated that 
the attendance increased daily from about 500 on the opening day; 
and orders placed for new appliances have also increased day by day, 
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owing to the excellent efforts made by the representatives of the firms 
present to show-off to the best of their ability their goods. 


THE Gas-BoiLer. 

Mr. Frederick W. Dye, representing Radiation, Ltd., delivered the 
last of the seriés of lectures at the exhibition on Wednesday afternoon ; 
his subject being “All about the Gas-Boiler.” The lecturer declared 
that the gas-boiler was needed because the gas-cooker did not heat the 
water for bath supplies or for sink requirements. The gas-boiler was, 
he said, the companion of the gas-cooker. Mr. Dye pointed out that 
there were two kinds of gas-boilers—one being the gas-heated storage 
tank, while the other was a boiler proper which heated water to circu- 
late in a separate storage tank. The chief use of the circulator was its 
connection up to the hot-water pipes already in place in the house, so 
that it might then be possible to heat the water by gas or by the range 
fire, either separately or both together. He added that the common 
practice was to have gas-cooking for summer with a gas-boiler to heat 
the water, while the range fire was used for cooking and water heating 
in winter. An additional eS for the circulator was to assist the 
many disappointing range-boilers. 

Mr. Dye pointed out that all the advantages of gas water heating 
failed if the gas was not controlled automatically. A kitchen day was 
fifteen or sixteen hours long; and the gas-boiler must be on duty all 
day. But the time occupied in heating the water that was used must 
not take more than two hours; and it was essential to have automatic 
control to prevent waste of gas during the other fourteen hours. He 
pointed out that the hot-water apparatus existing in homes to-day was 
very often defective in detail, which would defeat the good work of 
any gas-boiler. These faulty details, though few in number, were very 
annoying. 

The lecture was well illustrated by drawings on the blackboard, and 
by coloured diagrams. 


<i 
oe 


CLOSE OF THE LEEDS GAS EXHIBITION. 





The gas exhibition held for nearly a fortnight under the auspices 
of the Leeds Corporation Gas Department, at Fenton Street Artillery 
Drill Hall, Leeds, was brought to a close last Saturday night, when 
Alderman George Ratcliffe (the Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee), 
in the absence of the Chairman (Alderman W. Penrose Green), owing 
to indisposition, made a brief speech of thanks to the exhibitors for 
their support, and to the public for the great interest they had taken. 
He said the exhibition had many features which were unique, and 
in some respects was a pioneering venture in educating people to the 
greater use of gas for industrial and domestic purposes. 

The promoters believe that this has been the most successful exhi- 
bition ever held in Leeds, and one of the most successful ever held 
anywhere, On the closing day more than 3000 people paid for admis- 













sion, a figure which has been attained on several of the days during 
the show. The exhibition has been visited, during the fortnight, not 
only by tens of thousands of members of the public, but also by mem- 
bers of the gas industry from all parts of the country; and special 
interest attached to the visit of the Manchester District Institution of 
Gas Engineers, on Feb. 25, when the annual meeting of that body was 
held out of Manchester for the first time in its 51 years’ career, for 
the express purpose of enabling the members to visit the exhibition. 
There can be little doubt that the exhibition has justified itself as a 
stimulus to the more extensive use of gas for all purposes; and one of 
the happiest incidents synchronizing with it was the action of the 
Leeds Gas Committee in seizing the chance, at such an opportune 
moment, to make the exhibition the venue of a meeting at which the 
rice of gas was reduced 3d. per 1000 c.ft., in the form of a rebate 
rom the beginning of the year. To the exhibitors themselves the 
measure of success attained, so far as can be gathered from opinions 
expressed by their representatives, has been eminently satisfactory. 
The orders for appliances have been very many, and of a nature which 
indicates the conviction of a number of converts to the use of gas 
for general purposes. 

The organization of such an exhibition could hardly have come at 
a more opportune time in relation to living conditions of middle-class 
people. The shortage of houses, the erection of colonies of tiny 
dwellings under the new housing schemes, and the scarcity of domestic 
servants, have all combined to impress upon the public the conveni- 
ence of gas cooking and heating appliances and the saving of space and 
labour by the adoption of such appliances. 


”_ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Feb. 28. 

The London market for tar products remains almost lifeless. A very 
fair business is being done in pitch for home trade; but for export it 
appears nothing is doing. Creosote is about 124d. to 13d. net per 
gallon in bulk. The home demand for tar and tar materials for roads 
is the only interesting feature at present. 

The position of sulphate of ammonia for British farmers is that the 
price advances 7s. 6d. per ton on the rst of March for March, April, 
and May delivery, Orders are now coming in very well. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 





Feb, 28. 
Markets are still very difficult ; there being great reluctance on the 
part of buyers to close contracts. Pitch seems to be quite dead for 
the present; but the drop in small coals should stimulate demand 
presently. All white products are quiet and maintaining their values 
with difficulty. Nothing doing in tar acids or naphthalene. 
The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
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Benzole 90 p.ct. North, as. 11d. to 3s, ; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 5d. naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 2s. 11d. 
to 3s. 1d. Toluol, naked, North, 3s. to 3s. 14d. nominal. Coal 
tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 3d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 2s. 10d. to 3s. Heavy naphtha, North, 3s. to 3s. 2d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 113d. to 1s.; salty, ro}d. to 11d. 
Heavy oils, in bulk, North, rs. to 1s. 1d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
1s. rod, to 2s. Naphthalene, £25 to £50; salts, £8 10s. to £10, 
bagsincluded, Anthracene, ''A"’ quality, 1s. per minimum 4op.ct.; 
‘“*B’' quality, nominal, : 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


There was very little alteration in conditions in these materials. No 
one seems to have a good word to say foranything. Many coke-ovens 
are being shut down; but this has no effect on prices, and does not 
induce buyers, in spite of the rapid decline in production which the 
closing down produces. It is very difficult to get any reliable quota- 
tions in pitch, which has now developed considerable weakness. In 
Manchester £7 per ton would be taken ; but there are no buyers. On 
the East Coast, even less would be taken. Owing to this lack of sup- 
port, the trade is looking for a further considerable decline. Creosote 
has also developed weakness; while solvent naphtha is dull without 
any definite idea as to price. Cresylic acid is a heavy market. There 
is no price mentioned for carbolic acid, which is now under 2s. per 
gallon, at which figure it does not pay to extract—in fact, very little is 
now being extracted. There is no reliable quotation for crystal car- 
bolic. The output of benzole is much reduced ; but there is no altera- 
tion in the price, which now compares with No. 1 petrol. 

The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzole : 90% London 3s., North 2s. 6d. to 2s, 8d. ; crude 60-65%, 
Is. od. to 2s.; pure, 3s. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar; London, 105s. to115s. ; Midlands, 107s. 6d. to 112s. 6d.; 
North, 105s. to 107s. 64. per ton e* works, Refined tar, 85s. per 
barrel (free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 145s. to 160s. per ton f.0.b.; East Coast, 135s. to 
160s, per ton f.o.b.; West Coast, 132s. 6d. to 150s. f.a.s., with 
Manchester 140s. per ton, and Glasgow 135s. per.ton; South Wales, 
150s. per ton, 

Solvent Naphtha: 90-160, 2s. rod. per gallon, 

Crude Napntha: Naked, rod. to r1d.; North, rod. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 64. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined flake, £28 to £30 per ton nominal; inferior, 
£18; crade, £7 to £14 per ton, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 3s. per gallon nominal; North, 3s.; pure, 3s. 6d. 
. ees rod. to 11d. per gallon; heavy oil, 84d. per gallon in 

ulk. 


Anthracene: 40-45%, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 3d. per unit per cwt, 





Grease Oils: 18° a alioa £6 per ton f.0.r. makers’ works. 
ridine : 158. on, 

Aniline Oil : ts 6d. r lb., drums extra. 

Aniline Salts: 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: Crude, 2s. 3d.; dark 95-97%, 28. 6d. to 3s.; pale 
97-99%, 38. to 3s. 6d., per gallon, drums free. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 1s. 9d. per gallon; crystals 40%, 74. 
per Ib. nominal. 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, 1s. 6d. ; B.P., 2s. per Ib. 

Xylol: Pure, 3s. 6d. to 4s.; commercial, 3s. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 

Resorcin : 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per Ib.; pure, tos. per Ib. 

Alizarine 20% : 2s. per Ib. 

B. Naphthol : 3s. per Ib. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There has been much improvement in this trade during the last ten 
days, with many requests for early delivery. The quotation is now 
advanced to {24 118. per ton on a 24} p.ct. basis, for delivery from 
now until May. Export prices are again lower; but there has been a 
remarkable jump in the quantities shipped. During January, 20,216 
tons were exported, compared with 10,429 tons in December, 13,186 
tons in November, and 10,679 tons in January, 1920. The present 
export, although very encouraging, is only about two thirds of the 
quantity shipped in January, 1913. Of the quantity shipped in 
January this year, more than half went to Spain and to the Canary 
Islands. 

The news from America shows that inactivity prevails in that 
market. Holders are endeavouring to keep prices up, in many cases 
unsuccessfully. There is also talk of an attempt to import more of the 
material from outside. In second hands, sulphate of ammonia is being 
sold at much under the cost of production ; but generally speaking 
there is not much improvement. 


a” 





A Gas Supply Agreement.—The Boundaries Extension Committee 
of the Walsall Corporation report that the Birmingham Corporation, 
by agreement with the Walsall Rural District Council, supply gas to 
the Streetly portion of Great Barr parish, and that Birmingham also 
supply gas by agreement with the Lichfield Gas Company in part of 
Little Aston proposed to be added to the borough. On the other 
hand, the Walsall Corporation, by agreement with Birmingham, supply 
gas to three houses south of Newton Road, Great Barr, situate in 
Birmingham's statutory area of supply. The Birmingham objections 
to the Walsall representatica are based solely on the question of gas 
supply; and with a view to meeting the opposition on the part of Bir- 
mingham to the Walsall proposals, and in order to define the respec- 
tive rights of Birmingham and Walsall as to gas supply in the areas 
affected, an agreement has been negotiated with Birmingham which the 
Committee have approved. The Committee recommend the Council 
to approve the agreement. 
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Labour Costs and Dividends at Newmarket. 

The following instructive figures are taken from the report for the 
past year of the Directors of the Newmarket Gas Company, who re- 
mark that during the year there have been further increases in the cost 
of coal and labour, and nearly all other gas-works requisites, which 
are reflected in the balance-sheet, as was predicted. 


£ s, d, £ s.d. 
In 1914 cost of Jabour was 1867 4 7 In 1914 dividend divided was 3737 16 3 


1 IGES se ” 1907 107 4, 1915 4s es 3510 00 
5 89TO ,, oo 1825 70 ,, 1916 a Mt 2906 50 
1917's» 2004 55 », 1917 3s y 2812 100 
1918 ,, 2485 63. ,, 1918 te i; 2458 26 
1919 4, J 3525 18 6 ,, 1919 Ye 46 2257 100 
41920 4, v 4796 19 4 ,, 1920 ; ,, will be 1785 oo 


The dividend for the past year is at the rate of 4} p.ct. upon the 
original consolidated stock of the Company, less income-tax. 


= 
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Export of Sulphate of Ammonia.—The Board of Trade (Licensing 
Section) announce that, by Order-in-Council, dated Feb. 7, the export 
of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate of lime, basic slag, and 
compound fertilizers containing any of the foregoing substances, is 
now prohibited under the Fertilizers (Temporary Control of Export) 
Act, 1920, and the Proclamation of May 10, 1917, as amended by sub- 
sequent Orders of Council, is revoked so far as relates to sulphate of 
ammonia, and mixtures containing sulphate of ammonia, basic slag, 
and manures (compound) containing sulphate of ammonia, superphos- 
phate of lime, or potash, and superphosphates. Applications for 
export licences should continue to be addressed to the Licensing Sec- 
tion, Board of Trade, Great George Street, S.W. 


Hartlepool Gas and Water Company.—It was reported at the 
annual meeting of the Company that the total revenue for the past 
year was £184,655, and the expenditure 4 156.662, leaving a balance of 
£27,993 to the credit of the profit and loss account, out of which £5036 
was paid for interest on loans, &c., and £11,761 as interim dividend 
in September last. The Directors recommended the payment of a 
dividend for the past half year at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 
whole of the paid-up consolidated capital of the Company, less 
income-tax. The response to the offer to the proprietors of 6 p.ct. 
redeemable debenture stock at par was very satisfactory—a total of 
£96,320 having been allotted. Compared with the previous year, the 
gas sold showed an increase of 39,907,000 c.ft., and the consumption 
of water for trade purposes, an increase of over 65 million gallons; but 
the rates at which water for domestic purposes was supplied were quite 
inadequate, and it might be necessary at an early date to apply for 
powers to increase them. The contract for the renewal of a retort- 
bench in No, 2 house has been satisfactorily completed ; and the Board 
have decided to similarly renew the remaining old bench. An addi- 
tional water-gas plant, with a capacity of 850,000 c.ft. per day, has 
been erected and brought into operation at No. 2 gas-works. 








Successful Year at South Shields. 


In moving the adoption of the report at the annual meeting of the 
South Shields Gas Company, the Chairman (Mr. James Readbead) 
said they had had a very successful year, The accounts were satis- 
factory, particularly from the shareholders’ point of view. They bad 
been able to maintain the price of gas this year on pre-war level ; 
and he did not know many manufacturing concerns that had been able 
to do this under prevailing conditions. The public had had chea 
gas; and the shareholders’ dividends had gone up to 7} p.ct., whic 
was an increase of 17 p.ct. on the consolidated and new stock of the 
Company. He regarded this as highly satisfactory. A pleasing 
feature, and, he thought, a very happy augury for the future, was the 
increase in the sale of gas amounting to 534 million c.ft. The income 
from the sales was not so great. There was a slight falling off; but 
this was accounted for by the reduction in the price, of which con- 
sumers had had the benefit. The past year wasa pleasant one to them 
to look back upon ; but he promised nothing for next year more than 
that, as Directors they would do their best, with the help of their per- 
manent officials, to show an equally satisfactory result at the end of 
another twelve months, They had difficult times ahead ; but they had 
had difficult times in the past and now, as tben, they would, he thought, 
satisfactorily come through them. His advice to shareholders was not 
to sell, as the quoted prices did not represent the value of the stock 
which they held. The report and accounts having been adopted, 
dividends were declared on the consolidated and new stocks of 4} p.ct. 
for the half year, making 7} p.ct. for the year; and on the ordinary 
stock of 24 p.ct., making 54 p.ct. for the year. 


ti 








Southgate Company’s Increase.—In the report for the half year 
ended Dec. 31, the Directors of the Southgate and District Gas Com- 
pany state that, as compared with the corresponding half of 1919, the 
sale of gas shows an increase of 11'21 p.ct., and the revenue from 
residual products an increase of £2065. The expenditure on revenue 
account, however, is more by £9818, chiefly as a result of the national 
wages award to gas workers in July last (which dated back to the 
beginning of the previous May), and to the authorized increase in the 
controlled price of coal of 2s. 6d. per ton, which took effect from 
Sept. 1. After providing for interest charges, &c., there remains a 
balance of profit of £10,167; and subject to the approval of the Board 
of Trade, the Directors recommend the declaration of dividends for 
the half year, at the authorized rates (less income-tax) : On the pre- 
ference capital, at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum; on the original 
capital, 74 p.ct.; and on the additional capital, 5} p.ct. This will 
require the sum of £3634, and leave a balance of y Ss to be carried 
forward. An application has been made under the Gas Regulation 
Act for an Order fixing a new maximum price for gas. This Order, 
when issued, should permit the Company to resume the payment of 
dividends at the statutory rates, as paid for nearly forty years up to 
June 30, 1919. 
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A TRIUMPH FOR BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


THESE UNIQUE PRODUCTS 


Synchronise the requirements of thé concrete age and will revolutionise building construction. 
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A powder which chemically acts upon Portland cement, and venders concrete 
weather, water, and oi] proof by filling the voids with insoluble silicates. 


“* Novoided Concrete is Bone Dry under Pressure.” 
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A colourless solution on the Novoid principle for proofing and hardening 
existing cement, concrete, brick,etc. Eminently suitable for concrete floors, 
to prevent ‘‘ dusting up,’* as it 


** Sets Like a Rock.’- 


BOOKLET 
POST FREE 
BY STATING 
THIS PAPER. 


DISTE 





ied < neem 
e Weatherproofer 


A solution similar to Everok, in a variety of practical 
plaster, stucco, 





] shades, for proofing brick, 
etc., and rendering concrete decorative as well as weatherproof. 


“* The First Successful Effort in Cement Stains.” 





A preservative stain made in colours, to represent pitch pine, oak, walnut, etc., 


which renders woodwork fire, moisture, and rot-resisting, and prevents even 


Green timber from shrinking or swelling. 


“A Perfect Primer for Enamel.” 


WRITE FOR 
TINT CARD AND 
PRICE LIST 


MPER 





The latest amd most economical water paint 
Surfaces 640 yds. per cwt. on “‘ Sirapite.’’ 
becomes an integral part of the plaster 


“A Really Washable Distemper.” 
‘‘ THE KEENEST CRITICS HAVE BEEN CONVINCED THAT 


THE TORBAY & DART PAINT COMPANY, Ltd., 26-28, Billiter St. LONDON, E.C.3 


itself. 


POST FREE 


. Supplied ready for the brush. 
Being ‘colloidal ”* in action, it 


WHAT IS NOW PUT BEFORE THEM IS THE TRUTH.” 
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Glover-West Verticals for Perth.—Tenders for the installation of 
vertical retorts‘at the Perth Corporation Gas- Works have been before 
It was decided to accept 
the offer of West's Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., for the com- 


the Gas Committee of the Town Council. 
plete installation, at an outlay of £60,000, 


Dearer Gas but Better Burners.—The St. Pancras 


cil Lighti 
58. 6d. per 1000 c. 
saving in the consumption of gas. 


with these burners, and are o: 
light to those at present in use. 


Committee report the seceipt of a notice by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company of an increase in the price of gas from 

A and proceed to state that their attention has been 
called to a new type of burner for the street lamps, which will effect a 
They had inspected lamps fitted 
opinion that they give an equivalent 
The installation would cost approxi- 
mately £600; but there would be a saving in the gas consumption 
amounting to about {1200 per annum with gas at the rate of 4s. 8d. 
per 1000 c.ft, The Committee consider the lamps should be fitted with 
the new burner, and have given instructions accordingly, 


submitted 
ugh Coun- 


48. 8d. to 
introduced an 


managers, 





Belfast Gas Finances.—At a meeting of the a 
held to consider estimates and rates for the year, the Lord Mayor (Mr, 
Coates) said that for street lighting the expenditure was expected to 
reach nearly £56,000, an increase of £21,500. On a motion bein 

aliccating £11,000 from the gas profits to pay interest and 
sinking fund on the cost of th 
of devoting the sum indicat 
defeated, and the motion was agreed to. 


Tully Plant at Keith.—The Keith Gas Li 


installation of Tully's patent 


by the installation; and afterwards, 








STOCK MARKET REPORT. 

THE week just concluded on the Stock Ex- 
change was for the greater part extremely dull 
and depressing, with business at the very lowest 
ebb. In addition to the old downward factors 
which have been so long in operation, the ex- 
treme tightness of the Money Market was 
strongly in evidence. 

However, on the last two days there was 
some improvement in tone, and. one or two 
markets, notably the gilt-edged, managed to 
raise their heads a little. Thus Home Govern: 
ment securities, which had been falling rather 
freely, were enabled to recover their level, 
Friday's figures for the big four being : Consols 
468-460, War Loan 85-858, Funding 70-70%, 
Victory 7634-77. Bonds continued easy, and 
Corporation issues weakened. Indians were 
down, Home Rails, both ordinaries and 
priors, were freely offered, Canadians and 
Argentines were lower, 

Tne Foreign Market had no certain charac- 
ter, movements being erratic; but some 
Russian issues were taken at a price. 

The Miscellaneous Market in general was 
heavy. Rubbers were quite weak ; but some 
Oils were in good favour. Most Industries 
receded. 

Business in the Gas Market was of fair pro- 
portions, but not quite up to the mark of the 
week before. The tone, however, was quite 
favourable. A large number of issues were 
quoted ¢x div., and many of these retained the 
old cum div, figures. The London Companies 
were firm. Imperial Continental was much 
quieter, and it fell-away a point. Primitivas 
were also easier, and the preference was quoted 
4 lower. 

Bargains done for cash during the week 
were as follows: On Monday, Bournemouth 
debenture 58, Commercial 4 p.ct. 53, 534, ditto 
3% p.ct. 49, Gas Light ordinary 54, 544, 543, 
ditto maximum 39}, ditto preference 504, 568, 
Ilford “A” and “C” 77}, 78, Imperial Con- 
tinental 123, 123}, 124, 1244, Primitiva 9S., 
ditto preference 25S., 263., 278., debenture 
(1911) 38, South Metropolitan 63}, 634, Tot- 
tenham preference 654, Woking District 74 
p.ct. debenture 109, Oa Tuesday, Brentfor 
“B” 49}, Brighton and Hove original 100, 
ditto oraiaary 70, Cape Towa preference 5, 
Gas Light ordinary 54, 54}, 55, ditto maximum 
394, 41, Imperial Continentai 123, 1233, 1244, 
125, ditto debenture 92}, 92}, Monte Video 
714, Primitiva, gs. 3d., gs. 104d,, South Metro- 
politan 63, 634, South Saburban 58, Bath 
64}. On Wednesday, Bournemouth preference 
7%, 8, Brentford “B” 51, Gas Light ordinary 
53%, 53% 544, 544, 542, 55, ditto preference 58, 
Imperial Continental 123, 123}, Newcastle aad 
Gateshead 56}, 57}, Primitiva gs. od., South 
Metropolitan sai fottenham “B® 53. On 
Thursday, Brentford “B” 514, Gas Light 
ordinary 53, 53h 54, 544, ({mperial Conti- 
nental 1224, 123, 1234, Primitiva 9s., ditto pre- 
ference 24s., South Metropolitan 624, 63%, 
Horley District 10 p.ct. “A” 48, ditto 7 p.ct. 
“B” 264,27. On Friday, Brentford “ A ” 524, 
Commercial 4 p.ct. 51}, 52%, Gas Light ordi- 
nary 54ise 54%. 548, 54%, 55, ditto maximum 
40%, dito preterence 57, Imperial Continental 
123, 124}, Liverpool 533, Primitiva preference 
248., 258., South Metropolitan 623, 634, 634, 
63#, North Middlesex 4 p.ct. debenture 594. 
Metropolitan of Melbourne shares 7, Woking 
District 74 p.ct. debenture roo, 

In the Money Market, there was a very 
strong demand, exceeding the measure of the 
Previous week, and by Thursday the position 
was very stringent ; but a slight relaxation on 
Friday brought some relief, Silver was ve 


weak and touched 31$d. The Bank rate stiil 
remains at the 
April 17 last. 


7 p.ct., which was fixed on 





ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, 


LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 





Belfast Corporation, 


e new City Hall, an amendment in favour 
ed to a reduction in the price of gas was 


ght Company recently 
carburetted hydrogen 
plant for the more speedy and increased production of gas; and at the 
inauguration, Mr. C. B. Tully, one of the 
Plants, Ltd., gave a demonstration in the 
shareholders of the Company, members of the Town Council, and gas 
All oxpramed themselves delighted with 
provements effect 


Mr. Tully gave an address on the outstanding features of the plant. 


Directors of Tully’s Gas 
presence of a number of 


the great im- 
ata luncheon, 
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New Joint-Stock Companies.—Among the yrteae companies 
lately registered are Joseph Taylor (Saturators), Ltd., with a capital of 
£20,000, to carry o0 business at Bolton, as chemical plant engineers, 
manufacturers, and workers of solid plate lead saturators, &c. ; and Tar 
Distillers, Ltd., with a capital of £100,000, and offices in Grosvenor 
Place, S.W. 


Gas-Workers’ Wages at Lancaster.—The Lancaster Town Council 
have been perturbed by being placed in Category or Zone B by the 
Regional Council, in respect to their gas undertaking. This has led 
to complaint, because it means an increase in wages for employees 
amounting to sums ranging up to 12s. 8d. a week. The machine 
stokers will have {6 a week, while the works superintendent gets 
£300 per year, and the foreman over the men £296. This was admitted 
to be an injustice, but very few of the members thought the foreman 
should be raised. The opinion was that the stokers would have too 
much, and that the Corporation had better withdraw from the Regional 
Council. The members, however, thought it would be wiser not to 
take such a step; and the minutes were passed. Some £800 per year 
will be added in wages. 


Quality of West Riding Gas.—At a meeting of the Wath, Bolton, 
and Thurnscoe Joint Gas Board, serious complaints were made of the 
quality and quantity of gas which they were supplying to a portion of 
the area in the West Riding which they cover. The complaints were 
made by a deputation who waited upon the Board from the Thurnscoe 
ratepayers. They alleged that, as a result of the insufficient supply 
and poor quality of the gas, shop goods had had to be displayed by 
candle-light, club tournaments had been indefinitely postponed, and 
church and chapel services curtailed in the parish. Mr. M. Robson, 
a member of the Board, assured the deputation that everything pos- 
sible was being done to improve the quality. A Special Sub Committee 
had the matter in hand, and proposed to put into operation shortly a 
scheme which he believed would remove all cause for complaint. 


Paris Gas Supply.—It is reported by the local correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ” that the principal stipulations of the new con- 
vention for the gas supply of Paris are as follows, according to the 
project just submitted to the Municipal Council : The working capital 
will be increased from 30,000,000 frs. to 100,000,000 frs., bringing with 
it a minimum remuneration of 6 p.ct. on the new capital invested. 
The gas concession granted to the Company will be extended for 
25 years. A request to cancel the contract presented by the City of 
Paris would take effect after Sept. 1, 1937. Indemnities consequent 
on such cancelling would be 4,000,000 frs. in 1937, 3,000,000 frs. in 
1942, and 2,500,000 frs. in 1947. The Gas Company would apply, 
it is said, for authority to issue a loan to develop the undertaking. 
The price of gas would be reduced simply by decision of the Prefect 
of the Seine when the net profit accruing to the government of the 
City of Paris exceeds 20,000,000 frs, 


Satisfaction at Bath.—The Directors were able to present a satis- 
factory statement of accounts at the annual meeting of the Bath Gas 
Light and Coke Company. The price of gas was increased as from 
the end of the March quarter by 4d. per rooo c.ft., making it 2s, rod. 
Though this increase did not nearly cover the increased cost of coal, 
other materials, and wages, the prices obtained by the sale of all resi- 
dual products more than compensated for the deficiency; and it is 
hoped that a further rise in the price of gas may be deferred for some 
time. The Directors, following their action of previous years, set 
aside a further sum of £5000 to meet the cost of work on renewals of 
plant delayed by the war. This work is now being taken in hand ; and 
considerable contracts are being entered into. An interim maximum 
dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) was paid for the half 
year to June 30; and the Directors recommended the declaration of a 
dividend at the same rate for the last half year. 


Whitby Gas Company.—Presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Company, Mr. Richard Smailes, C.C. (the Chairman), said the total 
expenditure on revenue account showed an increase of £3289 over the 
preceding year. The receipts, on the other hand, provided a most 
gratifying increase. Sales of gas had been 5} million c.ft. more; and 
the extra receipts from this source were £1256. The return from resi- 
dual products constituted a record for the Company. During the past 
four years, the Directors had had considerable trouble with naphtha- 
lene deposits in mains and services, through having coal allotted to 
them unsuitable for gas-making purposes. This caused considerable 
inconvenience to the consumers and expense to the Company for its 
removal. Now that coal control was about to cease, they had made 
arrangements to obtain a large proportion of their coal from pre-war 
sources of supply, and trusted that the naphthalene stoppages would 
be greatly reduced, if not quite removed. The report and statement 
of accounts to Dec. 31 were received and adopted, and dividends de- 
clared for the past half year at the rate of 3 p.ct., less income-tax, on 
the original capital, and at the rate of £2 2s. p.ct., less income-tax, 
on the additional and new additional capital. 











Road Names on Street Lamps.—The Deptford Borough Council 
Works Committee report that they have had under consideration the 
desirability of effecting an improvement in the present method of in- 
dicating the names of the roads contiguous to the main roads of the 
borough They have been supplied with a sample of a glass indicator 
to be affixed to the public lamps in such a way as to be illuminated at 
night, and are of opinion that it would be in the public interests to carry 
this improvement into effect. The cost of supplying and fixing each 
indicator is 2s. 6d.; and the Committee recommend that the offer of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, to supply and fix rro street- 
name tablets of this special character—such tablets to be placed on 
the lamps in the main roads at the corner of the side roads—at a total 
cost of £13 15s., be accepted. 

Growing Demand at Chester.—It was stated in the report for the 
past half year, which was adopted at the recent meeting of the Chester 
United Gas Company, that the receipts from the sale of gas and resi- 
duals had substantially increased. This was mainly owing to higher 
prices having been realized ; but there had also been an increased sale 
of 13 million c.ft. of gas, or 8°83 p.ct. The balance of profit for the 
half year was £5638; and, after providing for interest on loans and 
debenture stock, and dividend and preference stock, there remained a 
balance of £4177, out of which the Directors recommended the pay- 
ment of a dividend at the rate of 2} p.ct. on the ordinary stock, which, 
with an interim dividend. would make the maximum dividend 5 p.ct. 
for the year. Mr. H. J. Birch (the Deputy-Chairman), who presided, 
foreshadowed some early capital outlay on a new gasholder. 


Gas-Workers’ Dispute Ended at Elsecar.—A satisfactory settle- 
ment of a dispute that had arisen at the Elsecar Gas-Works has been 
reached at a meeting of the Regional Gas Council at Leeds. The 
men downed-tools because they were given only twenty-four hours’ 
notice that a reduction in stokers’ wages was to take place ; whereas 
they maintained they were entitled to seven days’ notice before any 
alteration in rates could be made. Subsequently it was resolved to 
resume work on the amended rate under protest, pending the decision 
of the Regional Council. Before the Regional Council, the case for 
the men was put by Mr. C. H. Blackbura. and was suvported by a 
strong deputation of the men from the Elsecar Gas-Works. The 
Company were represented by Mr. E. J. Overbury (Secretary), and 
Mr. W. Stenton (the Works Manager). The Executive Committee of 
the Regional Council came to the conclusion that a case had been made 
out for reconsideration on behalf of the men concerned ; and that the 
Regional Council were justified in fixing 14s. 3d. per shift, especially 
for the leading hand stoker. The ordinary stokers’ rate was fixed 
at 14s. 





A verdict of “ Accidental death ” was returned at an inquest upon 
William M‘Grath (65), a gas stoker at the Meadow Lane works of the 
Loe Gas Department, who sustained injuries in falling from an iron 
platform. 


At a special meeting, the Harrogate Town Council decided to 
oppose the Bill which is being promoted by the local Gas Company, 
to enable them to raise additional capital, and to alter the method of 
charging for gas. 

The Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas:Company have 
instructed Messrs. A. & W. Richards to issue {72.300 of 8 p.ct. 
redeemable debenture stock. The issue price is par; and the stock is 
to be redeemed at par on Jan. 1, 1931. The latest time for applica- 
tions to be received is Friday morning, March 11. The demand 
for gas, on the one hand for industrial purposes, and on the other for 
lighting, cooking, and heating, is insistent, and steadily growing in 
volume; and the Directors look forward with complete confidence to 
a speedy return to pre-war conditions of prosperity. 
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United ious Rate:  35/- 18/- 10/- 
Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- 21/- 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) , 
Payable in Advance 40/- me 22/6 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats”" sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kine, 11, Bott Court, Frezt Street, Lonpon, E.C, 4. 
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OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PatmMerston Hovsr, 
Onup Broap Srrret, Lonvon, E.C.2, 





“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr, Best for Gas-Works, 
Anprew SterHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
treet, Lonpon, B.C. “ Volcanism, London,” 





TAR WANTED. 


BEFORE entering into an arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production, 
it will be to your interest to communicate with 4 
BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO.. 
near WALSALL, 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’”’ Phone 243 Holborn, 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 





E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


PECIALLY prepared for the manv- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
‘SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Prarocr & Sons, Lrp,, 
Mark Lane, Lonpow, F.C. Works—Sitvertown, 
Telegrams—‘' HypRocHLoRic, Fxn, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—1588 AVENURE (8 lines). 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


RNGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W. T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Proprietor.) 
13, ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22, 
Telegrams: “ Bripurimat, Wood, London,”’ 
‘Phone: Palmers Green 608, 





TULLY’S PATENT. 
ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 300 to 500 B.Th.U. 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL, 
TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


MILLGaTR, NXwaRK-on-TRENT. 
London Office: 89, Vicror1a STREET, 8.W. 1, 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


[aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 23, p, 498. 





RITISH LUX. 
AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
Features ;— 
(a) Porosity em to Best rg Ore. 


(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 

resembling ‘* Lux.”’ 

(c) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
Parifiers. 


Danret Macrig, 1, Nort St. ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonvon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


5 Telegrams— 
* Brappocr, OLDHAM,” and ““Mertriqur, Lams, Lonpon.”’ 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


bog Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosErn TAYLOR AND Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS 
Botton, Lancs, 


Telegrams—“ Sarvurators, Botton,’’ Telephone 0848, 





ORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 696. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmerTER,”’ 

and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., MancuesTER. 
Telephone: 8214 City, Telegrams: ‘' Gasmerer," 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


Foe Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 

Oo, & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, 


Fatcon Works, Bagnstey, 





Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 


SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 


CONVERSION SETS for Street Lancerns. 





NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

advice and Handbook free. 

Gas Patents a none Kina’s Patent AGENoy, Lid. 

(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.8. Regd. 

Patent Agent), 1464, QurrNn ViororiA Street, Lonpon, 





OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
AKERS of Special SULP URIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 


Head Office :—Temple Courts, 
55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Full particulars for membership, &c., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





Ww Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qaalifications being 


equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION. 


Fy XGINEER required by a progres- 
sive Gas Company (200 Millions) near London. 
Goud Technical Knowledge, Organizing Powers, and 
Commercial Experience essential. Commencing 
Salary, £500, 
No Testimonials to be sent in the first instance, but 
Applications should state Age and give full Particulars 





of Qualifications and E rience to No, 7024, care of 
Mr; Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Piast Stree, B.C, 4. 


85 years’ references, ad 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, F.0.8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, F.C,8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 





OMPETENT Statistical and Deputy 
CHIEF CLERK required for a large Gas Com- 
pany on the South Coast. Experienced in preparing 
Statistics relating to Coal, Gas, and Residual Products, 
together with Cost-Sheets and Records; also Corre- 
ndence relating to the various matters referred to 
above. Commencing Salary (minimum) £812 per 
Annum, including War Bonus. 
Apply, by letter, with copies of Testimonials, to No. 
7019, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Strexr, 


0, 4, 





ANTED—Assistant not over 30 
(Thirty) with Practical Knowledge of Photo- 
metry and Physical Science for the Experimental 
Testing Department of important Company manu- 
facturing Gas Appliances, with Gas-Works Experience 
preferred. First-rate opening for Suitable man, 
Address, with full Partioulars of Age, Experience, 
and Salary required, to No. 7021, care of Mr. Kina, 
11, Bolt Court, Freet Street, B.C, 4. 


Thorough Knowledge of Gas Company’s Book- 
eeping and able to Take Charge of the Departmentin 
the absence of the Secretary. 

Application, stating Qualifications, Experience, Age, 
and Salary required, to be addressed to the Chairman, 
Wrymoutn Consumers’ Gas Company, 71, St. Thomas 
Street, WrymournH, Dorset. 


Southern Gas Undertaking (annual 
make 200 Millions) requires the Services of a 
mpetent YARD FOREMAN, who must be of Tem- 
perate Habits and Accustomed to the Control of Work- 
men. A knowledge of Carburetted Water Gas will bean 


vantage. 
Applications, by letter, stating Age, Lay eee and 
Salary required, to be addressed to No. » care of 
Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Furet Sreeet, Lonvon, 


0. 4, 








PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
IST of Modern Gas Plant just issued. 


Copy willingly sent on application. 

‘his comprises Retort Mountings, Condensers, 
Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Exhausters, 
and Sundries, Complete Installations, Renewals, and 
Extensions. 

It will pay you to ask us to quote. 

Firth Buaketry, Sons, ann Co., Ltp., Caurcn FRN- 
TON, via LEEDS, 





BOROUGH OF STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
OR DISPOSAL—the Complete Tron- 


WORK for Ten BEDS of RETORTS, 8 Retorts 
per Bed, comprising as follows: . 
160 Q -shaped Self-Sealing MOUTHPIECES, 21 in. 


by 15 in. 
160 6 ta. dia. ASCENSION PIPES, BENDS, and 
ARCH PIPES. 


20 10 ft. Lengths of Mild Steel HYDRAULIC 
MAINS, complete with DIP PIPES. 

200 ft. of 14 in. dia. Cast-Iron FOUL GAS MAINS, 
with Twenty 8 in. T Branches. 

100 ft. of Continuous COAL STORAGE HOPPERS, 
complete with Measuring Chambers and 
Operating Levers, 

The above can be seen by Appointment, and any fur- 
ther Particulars obtained from WittiaM W. ATLEY, 
Esq., Engineer and General Manager, Corporation Gas- 
Works, ‘Tiompaon Street, Stock Ton-on-TEES, 


DVERTISER Invites Offers for about 

250 it. “*DE BROUWER” COKE CONVEYOR 

HAIN, 1 ft. 8 in. Centres, Flat Section Oast Steel 
Crossbar. 

Address No. 7020, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 








Furet Start, £.0.4. 


xk Et. 


MANCHES 


& GOAL WASHER. 
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SOLE MAKERS OF THE 





